Communications 
with  the  College 

Mailing  address 

Sweet  Briar  College 
Sweet  Briar,  Virginia  24595 

Telephone  for  general 
information 

(804)  381-6100  (24'hour  switchboard) 

Fax:(804)381-6173 

General  matters  concerning 
the  College 

Office  of  the  President,  381-6210 
Director  of  Public  Relations, 
381-6262 

Academic  affairs 

Dean  of  the  College,  381-6205 

Admissions 

Director  of  Admissions,  381-6142 
Toll-free:  1-800-947-4300 

Alumnae  affairs 

Director  of  Alumnae  Association, 
381-6131 

Business  affairs 

381-6200 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer 

381-6202 

Financial  aid 

Director  of  Financial  Aid,  381-6156 

Grants,  gifts,  bequests 

Director  of  Development,  381-6161 

Junior  Year  in  France 

Director,  Junior  Year  in  France, 
381-6109 

Junior  Year  in  Spain 

Director,  Junior  Year  in  Spain, 

381-6295 

News  bureau,  publications, 

publicity,  campus  events 

Director  of  Public  Relations, 
381-6262 

Student  affairs,  housing 

Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  381-6134 

Transcripts  and  records 

Registrar,  381-6179 
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August  29 

New  Students  Arrive 

September  1 

Returning  Students  Arrive 
Registration  (1-5  p.m.) 

September  4 

Classes  Begin  (8:30  a.m.) 

October  10,11 

Reading  Days 

October  12 

Founders'  Day 

October  21,22 

Families  Weekend 

November  8 

Registration  for 
Winter  Term 

November  14-17 

Registration  for 
Spring  Term 

November  21-26 

Thanksgiving  Vacation 
(Begins  at  5:30  p.m.) 

December  8 

Classes  End  (2:30  p.m.) 

December  9-10 

Reading  Days 

December  11-15 

Examinations 

December  15 

Winter  Vacation  Begins 
(Residence  Halls  Close 
5:30  p.m.) 

1QQ6 

January  2 

Residence  Halls  Open 
(Ip.m.) 

January  3 

Winter  Term  Begins 

January  26 

Winter  Term  Ends 

February  1 

Spring  Term  Begins 
(8:30  a.m.) 

March  15-24 

Spring  Vacation 
(Begins  2:30  p.m.) 

April  9-12 

Registration  for  Fall  Term 

May  8 

Classes  End  (4:30  p.m.) 

May  9 

Reading  Day 

May  10,11 

Examinations 

May  12 

Reading  Day 

May  13-15 

Examinations  (Seniors 
must  finish  exams  by 
4:30  p.m.,  May  13) 

May  18 

Baccalaureate  Service 
(3:30  p.m.) 

May  19 

Commencement 
(10  a.m.) 
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1= Vacation  (residence  halls  closed) 


Sweet  Briar  College,  1901-1995 


Sweet  Briar's  Mission 

Sweet  Briar  is  a  four-year,  independent  college 
whose  aim  is  to  prepare  women  to  be  active, 
responsible  members  of  a  world  community.  Its 
curriculum  is  organized  on  the  premise  that  a 
foundation  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
enhances  the  development  of  critical  and 
creative  abilities,  develops  the  ability  to 
synthesize  disparate  information,  equips  the 
student  for  graduate  and  professional 
education,  and  encourages  the  individual  to 
continue  to  learn  long  after  leaving  Sweet 
Briar.  A  broadly  based  academic  program 
teaches  her  to  view  her  experience  within 
wide  contexts,  to  appreciate  the  achievements 
of  the  past,  to  understand  the  methods  and 
major  theories  of  science,  to  gain  an 
appreciation  of  the  arts,  and  to  communicate 
with  precision  and  cogency.  At  Sweet  Briar 
this  study  takes  place  within  a  residential 
environment  that  encourages  physical  well- 
being,  ethical  awareness,  sensitivity  to  others, 
responsibility  for  one's  actions,  personal 
initiative,  and  the  assumption  of  leadership. 

Sweet  Briar  continues  its  commitment  as  a 
women's  college  in  order  to  devote  all  of  its 
resources  to  the  education  of  women  in  the 
full  range  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
including  those  subjects  that  have  been 
traditionally  considered  as  male  domains.  The 
faculty  teaches  individuals  on  a  human  scale. 
In  small  classes,  students  receive  the  attention 
that  encourages  self-confidence  and  the 
improvement  of  skills  for  life  and  livelihood.  A 
highly  qualified  faculty,  committed  to 
undergraduate  teaching  of  the  highest 
standards,  contributes  to  fulfilling  these  goals. 
The  College  continues  to  seek  a  diverse 
student  body,  which  is  drawn  from  a  national 
and  international  pool  of  applicants.  As  an 
independent  college.  Sweet  Briar  possesses  the 
flexibility  to  respond  to  the  many  challenges 
that  face  higher  education  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world. 


General  Background 

About  six  hundred  women  students  are  in 
residence  each  year  at  Sweet  Briar  College, 
where  they  find  challenge  and  excitement  in 
pursuing  a  wide  range  of  studies  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  Sweet  Briar  is  centrally 
located  in  Virginia,  a  dozen  miles  north  of 
Lynchburg  and  about  45  miles  south  of 
Charlottesville.  The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  just 
to  the  west  overlook  the  spacious  campus  of 
more  than  3,000  acres,  while  Richmond,  VA, 
and  Washington,  DC,  lie  two  and  three  hours 
away  by  road  to  the  east  and  northeast. 

Students  come  to  Sweet  Briar  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  abroad.  To  encourage 
students  to  develop  capacities  for  international 
study  and  understanding.  Sweet  Briar  also  offers 
opportunities  for  study  abroad  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Thus  the  College  enjoys  a  stimulating 
diversity  of  students,  both  geographical  and 
social,  which  enables  students  to  appreciate 
different  cultural  perspectives.  The  generous 
financial  aid  program  at  the  College  helps  to 
ensure  that  all  qualified  students  may  attend 
Sweet  Briar. 

The  faculty  is  highly  qualified  —  more  than 
95  percent  of  full-time  faculty  have  the 
doctorate  or  highest  professional  degree  in  their 
fields.  They  are  dedicated  teachers  and  scholars 
who  know  how  to  motivate  students  to  perform 
at  the  highest  academic  level.  Our  8:1  student/ 
faculty  ratio  means  that  classes  are  small 
enough  to  encourage  active  learning  in  many 
lecture,  seminar  and  discussion  groups.  The 
scale  of  Sweet  Briar  makes  it  possible  for 
students  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
faculty,  so  the  teaching  process  extends 
naturally  beyond  the  classroom  at  events 
ranging  from  informal  dinner  discussions  at  the 
chaplain's  residence  to  extended  discussion  and 
analysis  of  the  many  talks  and  performances 
given  by  nationally  known  visiting  speakers 
and  performing  artists. 

In  recent  years.  Sweet  Briar's  nationally 
recognized  Ewald  Scholars  Program  has  hosted 
a  symposium  on  Native  Americans  which 
brought  such  luminaries  as  Wilma  Mankiller  to 
campus.  Visiting  speakers  have  also  included 
former  Governor  Ann  Richards  of  Texas,  Dean 
of  the  White  Press  Corps  Helen  Thomas, 
screenwriter  Callie  Khouri,  (of  Thelma  and 
Louise  fame),  and  Naomi  Wolf,  author  of  The 
Beauty  Myth. 


Excellence  in  teaching  and  commitment  to 
quality  have  always  been  given  the  highest 
priority.  Students  are  encouraged  to  meet  new 
challenges  and  responsibilities  with  an  ever- 
increasing  sense  of  maturity.  The  women  of 
Sweet  Briar  are  encouraged  to  develop  their 
academic  and  professional  interests  and  to 
realize  their  maximum  potential  for  leadership. 
They  are  invited  to  explore  diverse  fields  of 
knowledge,  and  to  deepen  their  understanding 
of  specific  subjects  in  a  wide  choice  of  majors 
and  minors  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Thus,  an  education 
at  Sweet  Briar  prepares  students  for  successful 
entrance  into  many  professions  and  graduate 
schools. 

In  addition,  the  College  offers  pre- 
professional  certificate  programs  in  business 
management,  arts  management,  public 
administration,  and  teacher  certification. 

The  College  operates  on  a  4-1-4  calendar. 
Thus  students  can  benefit  from  the  intensive 
study  of  one  subject  in  the  winter  term  during 
the  month  of  January,  and  also  pursue  a  more 
traditional  course  of  study  in  the  fall  and  spring 
terms.  Students  frequently  take  advantage  of 
internship  opportunities  and  field  experiences 
during  the  winter  term  and  throughout  the 
summer  months. 

Campus  life  at  Sweet  Briar  complements 
the  challenges  of  academic  work.  It  is  enriched 
by  an  extensive  program  of  free  lectures, 
concerts,  dance  and  theater  performances,  art 
exhibits  and  films.  Numerous  clubs  and 
organizations  encourage  students  to  participate 
in  activities  ranging  from  tutoring  in  the  public 
schools,  and  house  building  with  Habitat  for 
Humanity,  to  athletic  activities  and  sports  such 
as  rock  climbing,  hiking,  spelunking,  canoeing, 
tennis,  swimming,  field  hockey,  riding,  skiing 
and  soccer.  Students  are  self-governed  through 
the  Student  Government  Association,  and  all 
subscribe  to  and  support  the  Honor  System. 
Social  life  is  enlivened  through  mixers  and 
informal  parties  with  students  from  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Washington  and  Lee, 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  Hampden-Sydney, 
and  other  neighboring  colleges. 

The  College  maintains  a  strong  tradition  of 
excellence  in  education,  while  it  continues  to 
develop  new  ways  of  keeping  that  tradition 
alive  for  the  future.  It  provides  the  educational, 
recreational,  and  leadership  opportunities 
necessary  for  the  personal  development  of 
women  who  live  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 
Sweet  Briar  alumnae  have  a  sense  of 
confidence  as  they  face  the  challenges  beyond 
college  and  are  secure  in  their  ability  to  make 
effective  contributions  to  the  well-being  of  our 
society. 


History  of  the  College 

Sweet  Briar  College  was  founded  in  the  first 
year  of  this  century  by  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams  in  memory  of  her  only  daughter, 
Daisy,  who  died  in  1884  at  the  age  of  16.  Mrs. 
Williams  was  a  daughter  of  Elijah  Fletcher,  who 
came  to  Virginia  from  Ludlow,  VT,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  19th  century  and  taught  school  in 
Amherst  County.  Later  he  moved  to  Lynchburg 
where  he  owned  and  published  a  newspaper, 
became  a  civic  leader,  and  amassed  large 
holdings  of  land  as  well  as  a  considerable 
fortune. 

At  the  time  of  Mrs.  Williams'  death  in  1900, 
her  estate  consisted  of  more  than  8,000  acres  of 
land,  including  the  Sweet  Briar  Plantation,  and 
over  half  a  million  dollars.  Under  the  terms  of 
her  will,  the  Trustees  were  directed  to 
incorporate  an  educational  foundation  in  the 
state  of  Virginia,  to  establish  it  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  her  daughter,  and  to  turn  over  to  it 
all  property  left  to  them  in  trust. 

It  was  Mrs.  Williams'  desire,  according  to 
the  following  excerpt  from  her  will,  that 
"it  shall  be  the  general  scope  and  object 
of  the  school  to  impart  to  its  students 
such  education  in  sound  learning,  and 
such  physical,  moral,  and  religious 
training  as  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Directors  best  fit  them  to  be  useful 
members  of  society." 

The  first  Board  of  Directors  determined  that 
the  College  should  be  free  from  denomination- 
al control  and  that  it  should  maintain  the 
highest  academic  standards,  uniting  classical 
and  modern  ideals  of  education. 

Sweet  Briar  College  opened  formally  in 
September  1906  with  51  students,  including  15 
day  students.  Its  A.B.  degree,  granted  for  the 
first  time  in  1910,  was  soon  accepted  for 
graduate  work  in  leading  universities. 

By  1921,  Sweet  Briar  held  membership  in 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  and  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  and  was  approved  by  the 
Association  of  American  Universities.  Sweet 
Briar  is  accredited  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  to  award  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  and  a  contributing  member  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens.  The  College  offers  courses  leading  to 
teacher  certification  in  Virginia  and  29  other 
states  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level.  Its  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  the  Theta 


of  Virginia,  authorized  in  1949.  A  chapter  of  Pi 
Gamma  Mu,  the  international  society  in  social 
science,  was  established  in  1983;  Sigma  Delta 
Pi  established  its  chapter  in  1990;  Alpha 
Lambda  Delta  was  chartered  in  1992;  and  the 
Omega  Mu  Chapter  of  Phi  Alpha  Delta 
fraternity  was  established  in  February,  1995. 

Many  gifts,  special  endowments,  and 
bequests  have  greatly  strengthened  the  College. 
Chairs  have  been  established  in  English, 
government,  chemistry,  physics,  ecology, 
philosophy,  psychology,  religion,  history, 
mathematical  sciences,  and  international 
affairs,  and  there  are  additional  special 
professorships  in  economics. 

In  1978,  the  Virginia  Center  for  the 
Creative  Arts  became  affiliated  with  Sweet 
Briar  as  a  year-round  artists'  colony  situated  at 
Mount  San  Angelo,  a  nearby  estate  belonging 
to  the  College. 

Governance 

In  May  1927,  a  Board  of  Overseers  was 
established.  Its  recommendations  were 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
ratification.  Alumnae  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Overseers  was  instituted  in  1934.  In 
1990,  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of 
Overseers  were  united  into  a  single  governing 
Board  consisting  of  no  more  than  32  members 
elected  annually.  Three  alumnae  members  are 
chosen  from  successive  graduating  classes,  one 
per  class,  to  serve  for  three-year  terms. 

Seven  of  Sweet  Briar's  eight  presidents  have 
been  women.  Dr.  Mary  K.  Benedict  held  the 
office  from  the  opening  in  1906  until  1916.  Dr. 
Emilie  Watts  McVea  served  from  1916  to  1925, 
Dr.  Meta  Glass  from  1925  to  1946,  Dr.  Martha 
B.  Lucas  from  1946  to  1950,  Dr.  Anne  Gary 
Pannell  from  1950  to  1971,  Dr.  Harold  B. 
Whiteman,  Jr.,  from  1971  to  1983,  and  Dr. 
Nenah  Elinor  Fry,  from  1983  to  1990.  Dr. 
Barbara  A.  Hill  took  office  in  1990. 

The  Campus 

The  Sweet  Briar  campus,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  country,  is  situated  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  about  20 
miles  from  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway.  Twelve  miles  north  of 
Lynchburg,  VA,  and  45  scenic  miles  south  of 
Charlottesville,  the  College  enjoys  the 
amenities  of  nearby  cities  as  well  as  spectacular 
vistas  of  surrounding  mountains.  On  a  campus 
of  woodlands,  dells,  and  small  lakes,  covering 
more  than  3,000  rolling  acres,  students  are  able 
to  explore  the  countryside  on  foot,  bicycle,  or 
horseback. 

In  this  idyllic  setting  students  study  in 
buildings  ranging  in  character  from  the  neo- 


Georgian  red  brick  of  the  noted  architect 
Ralph  Adams  Cram  to  the  modern  labs  of  the 
Guion  Science  Center.  Students  live  in 
residence  halls  situated  around  a  main 
quadrangle  at  the  heart  of  the  campus.  The 
earliest  residence  halls,  also  designed  by  Cram, 
are  complemented  by  more  recent  halls  nearby. 
In  addition  to  student  accommodations, 
residence  halls  contain  common  rooms, 
kitchens,  and  apartments  for  resident 
counselors,  who  are  faculty  or  staff  members. 
Students  take  their  meals  at  a  central  dining 
hall,  Prothro  Commons,  which  contains 
informal  dining  areas  as  well  as  small  dining 
rooms  for  special  occasions. 

The  main  quadrangle  is  dominated  by  two 
buildings,  Pannell  Art  Center  and  Memorial 
Chapel.  In  keeping  with  previous  renovations 
designed  to  keep  pace  with  modem  needs  and 
requirements,  the  original  Cram-designed 
refectory  was  extensively  remodeled  and 
reopened  in  1985  as  the  Pannell  Art  Center.  It 
boasts  a  modem  art  gallery  which  houses  the 
Sweet  Briar  Collection,  as  well  as  an  art  history 
library,  offices,  and  classrooms  for  the  Art 
History  Department.  The  spacious  Memorial 
Chapel  is  the  location  of  daily 
interdenominational  services  as  well  as  the 
setting  for  numerous  vocal  and  instrumental 
concerts  throughout  the  year. 

While  art  history  students  enjoy  the 
facilities  of  the  Pannell  Art  Center,  students  of 
the  fine  arts  study  in  the  Babcock  Fine  Arts 
Center,  which  houses  the  departments  of 
music,  studio  art,  and  theatre  arts.  Music,  voice, 
and  instrument  studios  are  well-equipped  and 
spacious,  while  the  studio  art  facilities  provide  a 
full  range  of  painting,  drawing,  and  print 
studios.  Equipment  for  silk  screen,  etching, 
lithography,  and  photolithography  is  available, 
and  painting  and  printing  studios  are  fully 
equipped  for  optimum  performance  by  the 
student  artist.  A  photographic  darkroom 
enables  students  to  undertake  advanced 
projects. 

The  humanities  and  language  arts  faculties 
are  housed  in  Benedict  Building,  which 
includes  classrooms,  seminar  rooms,  faculty 
offices,  the  language  laboratory,  a  gallery  for  art 
exhibits,  and  Tyson  Auditorium.  The  Mary 
Helen  Cochran  Library,  designed  by  Ralph 
Adams  Cram  and  built  in  1929  at  the  center  of 
the  campus  academic  buildings,  is  the  keystone 
of  library  services  for  Sweet  Briar.  Three  other 
libraries  on  campus,  the  Junius  P.  Fishburn 
Music  Library  in  the  Babcock  Fine  Arts  Center, 
the  Fanny  B.  Fletcher  Science  Library  in  Guion 
Science  Center,  and  the  Martin  C. 
Shallenberger  Art  Library  in  the  Pannell  Art 
Center,  provide  students  with  the  largest 
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private  undergraduate  college  library  in 
Virginia.  The  collections  include  more  than 
230,000  book  volumes,  350,000  microforms,  a 
current  periodical  list  of  1,133  titles,  and  5,363 
audio'visual  materials,  all  fully  accessible  to 
students.  The  Library's  Media  Services 
Department  provides  audio-visual  equipment 
and  support,  and  maintains  satellite  capabilities 
for  distributing  downlink  signals  throughout 
the  campus. 

In  the  sciences,  students  benefit  from  Sweet 
Briar's  fine  facilities.  The  newly  renovated  and 
expanded  Guion  Science  Center  provides  up- 
to-date  equipment  for  biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  psychology  and  computer  science.  The 
biology  lab  contains  a  new  digital  imaging 
scanning  electron  microscope  and  other 
equipment  for  study  of  such  subjects  as  plant 
physiology,  microbiology,  and  cell  and 
molecular  biology,  while  the  chemistry  labs 
include  modem  instrumentation  for  analytical, 
organic,  and  physical  chemistry.  Physics  labs 
contain  equipment  for  nuclear  and  optical 
spectroscopy,  for  detection  and  analysis  of 
sound  and  light  waves,  and  computers  for  data 
acquisition  and  analysis.  Students  taking 
science  courses  have  hands-on  access  to 
equipment  not  often  found  in  small  liberal  arts 
institutions.  Examples  include  a  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance  spectrometer  (NMR); 
Fourier  transform  infrared  spectrometer  (FT- 
IR)  and  diode  array  UV/VIS  spectrometer;  a 
scanning  electron  microscope  with  digital 
imaging  system;  plex  luminescent  sequencing 
system  and  modular,  computer  controlled 
instrumentation  for  physics  and  chemistry;  a 
calculus  computer  lab  with  486-33  systems, 
VGA  color  graphic  adapters  and  monitors, 
printers  and  projection  panels.  All  of  the  above 
enhance  the  classroom  and  lab  experience  for 
students.  The  Samuel  E.  Upchurch  Wing, 
opened  in  1993,  has  expanded  laboratory  and 
classroom  space  in  Guion.  Computer  science 
equipment  is  constantly  updated  to  provide  the 
latest  and  best  hardware  and  software  for  use  by 
students.  In  the  social  sciences,  too,  students 
enjoy  the  use  of  modem  equipment  and 
facilities,  including  computer  labs,  to  carry  out 
a  variety  of  experiments  in  psychology  and  to 
pursue  study  in  anthropology,  sociology, 
economics  and  government. 

Sweet  Briar  is  committed  to  providing 
students  with  access  to  computers.  The  Woody 
Learning  Center,  located  in  Gray,  includes  a 
computer  lab  which  has  Macintosh  micro- 
computers. MS-DOS  computer  labs  are  located 
in  the  Guion  Science  Center  and  in  Benedict. 


All  are  available  24  hours  a  day.  Additional 
microcomputers  are  available  at  other  locations 
across  the  campus.  In  all,  more  than  100 
microcomputers  are  available  for  student  use. 
The  Internet,  the  global  computer  network,  is 
available  to  all  students  and  faculty. 

Recreational  facilities  abound  at  Sweet 
Briar.  Several  natural  areas  have  been  set  aside 
by  the  College  for  ecological  and  biological 
studies:  the  Charles  W.  Carry  Nature 
Sanctuary,  50  acres  of  old-growth  hickory  and 
other  hardwoods;  the  Nature  Center,  12  acres 
of  woodland  with  marked  study  trails;  the  Big 
Oaks  Woodland,  15  acres  of  mature  oaks  - 
some  more  than  14'  in  circumference;  the 
Williams  Ecological  Studies  Preserve,  250  acres 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  habitats;  the 
Constitution  Oaks  Sanctuary;  and  the  Scenic 
Stream  Preserve,  which  extends  from  one  of 
two  lakes  on  campus. 

While  the  walker  and  jogger  can  benefit 
from  miles  of  unspoiled  countryside,  the  rider 
can  follow  numerous  trails  from  the  Harriet 
Howell  Rogers  Riding  Center,  one  of  the  best- 
designed  riding  facilities  in  the  country.  The 
center  includes  a  large  (300'  x  120')  indoor 
arena,  a  175'  x  275'  oval  ring  with  all-weather 
footing,  60  box  stalls,  three  outdoor  rings  and 
14  paddocks,  schooling  outside  courses,  and 
three  additional  teaching  stations.  Other  sports 
facilities  include  a  swimming  pool  which  meets 
all  NCAA  requirements  and  the  Daisy 
Williams  Gymnasium  which  contains  facilities 
for  physical  education,  weight  training 
equipment,  a  Nautilus  Center,  aerobic  fitness 
center,  training  rooms  and  dance  studios.  In 
addition,  there  are  14  tennis  courts  and  fields 
for  hockey,  lacrosse,  and  soccer. 

Thus  the  campus  is  an  ideal  location  both 
for  study  and  for  vigorous  recreation  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  It  lends  itself  to  the  formation  of 
close  professional  relationships  between 
students  and  faculty,  the  enjoyment  of  a  wide 
variety  of  educational  and  recreational 
opportunities,  and  the  development  of  lasting 
friendships.  Classes  are  small  and  personal  so 
that  the  totality  of  the  educational  experience 
is  long  remembered  and  appreciated  by 
alumnae  of  Sweet  Briar. 


Academic  Program 


Academic  Advising 

The  advising  system  at  Sweet  Briar, 
coordinated  by  the  Dean  of  Academic 
Advising,  provides  assistance  for  students  as 
they  develop  their  academic  programs  and 
determine  their  educational  goals.  Advisors 
interpret  College  requirements,  assist  with 
course  selection,  monitor  advisees'  academic 
progress,  and  make  referrals  to  campus 
resources. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  year,  each 
student  is  matched  with  a  faculty  advisor  on 
the  basis  of  shared  academic  or  co-curricular 
interests.  Unless  she  chooses  to  change 
advisors,  the  student  will  work  with  this  faculty 
member  for  her  first  two  years. 

Juniors  and  seniors  are  usually  advised  by 
the  chair  of  the  departments  in  which  they 
have  declared  their  major.  Supplementary 
advising  of  juniors  and  seniors  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  Dean  of  the  College,  the  Dean  of 
Academic  Advising,  members  of  the  faculty, 
the  Career  Planning  staff,  and  pre-medical,  pre- 
law, and  pre-business  advisors  share  the 
responsibility  for  advising  students  about 
graduate  and  professional  programs  and  about 
career  plans. 

Academic  Resource  Center 

The  Academic  Resource  Center  (ARC) 
provides  information  and  instruction  in 
writing,  study  skills,  reading,  and  time  and 
stress  management.  Located  in  Gray,  the  ARC 
is  available  to  students,  faculty,  and  staff  for 
help  with  current  projects  and  for  long-term 
skill  development. 

The  ARC  staff  and  trained  assistants  are 
available  weekdays,  evenings,  some  weekend 
hours,  and  at  unscheduled  times  by  special 
appointment.  Sweet  Briar  students  regularly 
use  the  ARC  for  help  in  writing  papers,  and  to 
learn  effective  testing  techniques,  reading  and 
study  skills. 

Each  term,  the  ARC  offers  workshops  for 
students  and  works  in  conjunction  with  various 
departments  on  campus  to  help  students  who 
encounter  difficulties  as  well  as  with  those  who 
wish  to  improve  their  academic  skills. 


The  ARC  also  coordinates  the  popular  Peer 
Tutoring  Program,  and  helps  students  prepare 
for  graduate  study  qualifying  exams  (GRE, 
MCAT,  LSAT,  etc.). 

Libraries  and  Media  Services 

Sweet  Briar's  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library 
contains  an  outstanding  liberal  arts  collection. 
All  items  are  housed  in  open  stacks  and 
arranged  for  easy  student  access.  The  library  is 
open  1 09  hours  each  week;  24  hours  a  day 
during  exams.  Reference  librarians  are  available 
to  help  students  organize  their  research  efforts 
and  to  assist  them  with  information  needs. 
Bibliographic  instruction  to  individuals  and 
classes  at  scheduled  times  and  on-demand  helps 
students  gain  the  skills  necessary  to  use 
effectively  the  vast  information  resources 
available.  The  Basic  Library  Skills  course  is 
required  of  all  incoming  students.  Library  lab 
sessions  are  offered  in  conjunction  with,  and 
required  of,  all  students  taking  English  I, 
"Thought  and  Expression." 

The  resources  of  the  Mary  Helen  Cochran 
Library  are  supplemented  by  those  in  three 
branch  libraries,  the  Junius  P.  Fishbum  Music 
Library  in  the  Babcock  Fine  Arts  Center,  the 
Fanny  B.  Fletcher  Science  Library  in  the  Guion 
Science  Center  and  the  Martin  C. 
Shallenberger  Art  Library  in  the  Pannell 
Center. 

The  Sweet  Briar  College  libraries  are  leaders 
in  the  use  of  advanced  technology  to  improve 
the  accessibility  of  information  for  students  and 
faculty.  A  shared  automated  catalog,  LION 
(Lynchburg  Information  Online  Network), 
established  in  cooperation  with  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg  College 
and  the  City  of  Lynchburg  Public  Library, 
allows  students  to  search  their  combined  library 
holdings.  Students  may  borrow  items  directly 
from  any  of  the  three  college  libraries,  or  may 
have  books  delivered  to  Sweet  Briar.  Access  to 
the  catalog  is  available  to  students  in  branch 
libraries  and  computer  labs  on  campus  and  via 
personal  computer  in  the  residence  halls. 

The  Online  Computer  Library  Center 
(OCLC)  system  provides  access  to  millions  of 
titles  in  libraries  throughout  the  United  States, 


Canada,  Mexico,  Great  Britain  and  Europe. 
On-line  search  services  provide  access  to 
thousands  of  data  bases,  indices,  and  abstracts, 
and  offer  full  texts  of  information  in  hundreds 
of  disciplines. 

The  Fergus  Reid  Rare  Books  Room  houses 
more  than  5,000  volumes  and  thousands  of 
manuscripts  to  support  the  curriculum.  Of 
special  note  are  the  Virginia  Woolf  Collection, 
the  W.H.  Auden  Collection,  the  George 
Meredith  Collection  and  the  Evelyn  Day 
Mullen  T.E.  Lawrence  Collection. 

The  Fanny  B.  Fletcher  Archives  hold  the 
records  of  the  College.  Students  who  take  the 
Winter  Term  course  in  historical  research 
methods  use  these  records  as  primary  research 
materials. 

The  Media  Services  Department  offers 
satellite  television  broadcasts  from  around  the 
world,  training  in  simple  video  production  and 
editing  techniques,  and  provides  media 
equipment  and  support  to  the  college.  Included 
in  the  resources  are  video  projection  facilities, 
the  ability  to  broadcast  programs  on  the 
campus  cable  system,  and  interactive  computer- 
driven  multimedia  workstations.  The  library 
also  maintains  extensive  collections  of  audio 
and  videotape  programs,  sound  recordings  and 
multi-media  software. 

Library  Courses 

The  library  faculty  also  offers  a  series  of  non- 
credit  courses  in  library  instruction  (see  p.  127). 

Computer  Literacy 

Sweet  Briar  supports  its  academic  program  with 
computer-related  instruction  offered  through 
the  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences, 
microcomputer  services,  and  courses  in  the 
natural  and  social  sciences  and  humanities. 
Instruction  includes  programming  courses  in 
Pascal,  COBOL,  and  in  the  use  of  computer- 
based  tools  to  aid  writing,  and  business 
applications. 

Both  Macintosh  and  MS-DOS  systems  are 
used  throughout  the  College  and  may  be 
purchased  at  substantial  discounts  through  the 
Sweet  Briar  College  Book  Shop. 

For  more  information  on  Sweet  Briar's  use 
of  the  computer  across  the  curriculum,  contact 
Leif  Aagaard,  director  of  computing  services. 
For  current  prices  on  computers  and  related 


software,  contact  Roscoe  Fitts,  manager  of  the 
Book  Shop. 

The  Lienors  Program 

The  Honors  Program  consists  of  challenging 
courses,  opportunities  for  independent  work, 
and  a  series  of  extra-curricular  activities.  It  is 
designed  for  students  of  exceptional  initiative 
and  ability  who  may  enter  the  program  as  first- 
year  students  by  invitation  or  within  the  first 
two  years  of  their  college  career,  on  the  basis  of 
the  credit  ratio  (3.3  or  higher). 
Honors  Courses 

Honors  courses  include  Honors  Seminars 
(courses  designed  especially  for  the  Honors 
Program;  new  courses  are  developed  each  year), 
Honors  Sections  (regularly  offered  courses  with 
special  sections  for  honors  students),  and 
Honors  Variants  (regularly  offered  courses  with 
attached  tutorial  components). 

Honors  Thesis 

In  her  senior  year,  an  honors  student  may 
write  an  honors  thesis  which  will  explore  in 
depth  some  area  within  her  major  field.  A 
student  wishing  to  write  an  honors  thesis 
should  consult  with  her  major  advisor  and  the 
director  of  the  Honors  Program  (Professor 
Evans-Grubbs)  early  in  the  junior  year.  To  be 
eligible  to  write  an  honors  thesis,  a  student 
must  meet  the  following  requirements  by  the 
winter  or  spring  term  of  her  junior  year: 

a)  Completion  of  at  least  three  courses  which 
count  toward  the  major; 

b)  An  average  of  3.0  or  higher  in  her  major 
department  during  the  last  three  terms  in 
which  she  has  taken  courses  in  that 
department; 

c)  A  credit  ratio  of  2.7  or  higher  based  on  the 
sophomore  year  and  the  first  term  of  the 
junior  year.  A  student  need  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Honors  Program  to  write 
an  honors  thesis. 

In  the  senior  year,  the  student  conducts  an 
independent  research  project  and  writes  the 
thesis  under  the  direction  of  the  major 
department.  Periodically,  she  may  meet  with 
other  students  writing  theses  and  with  the 
director  of  the  Honors  Program  and  members  of 
the  Honors  Committee  to  discuss  her  research. 
In  the  spring  term,  students  report  on  their 
research  in  a  presentation  to  the  Sweet  Briar 
community. 


The  honors  thesis  must  he  completed,  in  a 
form  specified  by  the  major  department,  no 
later  than  two  weeks  hefore  the  end  of  classes. 
The  thesis  is  evaluated  hy  a  committee  made  up 
of  the  candidate's  thesis  advisor,  a  second 
reader  from  the  college,  and  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  another  college.  The  committee  also 
conducts  an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis  and 
determines  the  level  ot  honors  (honors,  high 
honors,  highest  honors)  to  be  awarded. 
Departmental  honors  will  be  indicated  both  on 
the  transcript  and  the  diploma.  A  candidate 
who  does  not  meet  the  requirements  for  the 
Honors  Thesis  is  transferred  to  candidacy  for 
the  regular  degree  and  will  receive  credit  for 
independent  study. 
The  Honors  Graduate 

To  gain  the  distinction  of  Honors  Graduate, 
a  student  must  have  an  overall  credit  ratio  of 
3.3  and  must  also  complete  satisfactorily  a 
minimum  of  five  honors  courses  (with  at  least  a 
3.0  credit  ratio).  The  honors  courses  must 
include  at  least  one  Honors  Seminar  and  at 
least  one  honors  course  at  the  200  level.  The 
designation  of  a  student  as  an  Honors  Graduate 
is  noted  on  the  student's  transcript. 
The  Honors  Degree 

A  student  wishing  to  pursue  the  Honors 
Degree  should  consult  with  her  advisor  and  the 
director  of  the  Honors  Program  as  early  in  her 
college  career  as  possible.  The  Honors  Degree 
has  two  major  components: 

a)  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  Honors 
Thesis;  and 

b)  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  honors 
coursework  as  outlined  in  the  section  on 
the  Honors  Graduate. 

The  award  of  the  Honors  Degree  is  noted 
both  on  the  student's  transcript  and  diploma. 
The  W.M.  Keck  Foundation  Honors  Center 

Honors  students  may  make  use  of  the 
computers,  audio-visual  facilities,  work  spaces, 
and  lounge  located  in  the  W.M.  Keck 
Foundation  Honors  Center.  The  Honors 
Center  is  the  site  for  many  of  the  Honors 
Seminars  and  other  honors  courses,  and  for 
programs  of  lectures,  films,  discussions,  and 
other  events  and  activities  organized  hy  honors 
students.  Additional  activities  are  scheduled  for 
other  campuses  and  for  Roanoke,  Richmond, 
and  Washington,  DC.  Honors  students  may 
participate  in  activities  sponsored  by  the 


Honors  Program  whether  or  not  they  are 
enrolled  in  honors  courses  or  writing  an  honors 
thesis. 

The  Honors  Center  also  contains  the  offices 
of  the  director  of  the  Honors  Program  and  the 
Honors  Fellow,  a  distinguished  recent  Ph.D.  in 
the  humanities.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
the  Honors  Program  is  available  from  the 
director  of  the  Honors  Program  or  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean. 

Foreign  Study 

As  a  corollary  to  its  mission  to  prepare  women 
to  be  active,  responsible  members  of  a  world 
community.  Sweet  Briar  encourages  qualified 
students  to  spend  all  or  part  of  the  junior  year 
in  study  abroad.  The  College  sponsors  and 
directs  the  Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in  France 
and  Junior  Year  in  Spain  programs  and  has 
special  relationships  with  universities  in 
England  and  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland.  Sweet 
Briar  financial  aid  may  be  used  by  students  to 
pursue  studies  in  the  Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in 
France  and  Spain  programs  if  they  have  a  3.0 
cumulative  average  and  are  residents  of  the 
United  States.  The  College  is  prepared  to 
approve  other  programs  for  credit  under  the 
sponsorship  of  accredited  four-year  domestic 
colleges,  universities,  or  educational 
organizations,  or  by  direct  admission  to 
accredited  foreign  institutions.  General  foreign 
study  information  is  available  from  the 
Coordinator  of  International  Studies  in  the 
Office  of  the  Dean. 

In  general,  to  qualify  for  approved  study 
abroad  in  the  junior  year,  a  student  should  have 
a  3.0  average  by  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year. 
She  must  also  have  shown  strength  in  her 
major  area  of  study.  Her  proposed  program 
should  include  at  least  one  course  in  her  major 
or  in  related  fields. 

Although  study  abroad  is  in  keeping  with 
the  liberal  arts  tradition,  in  some  fields  of 
specialization  other  options  may  be  preferable. 
For  this  reason  and  in  order  to  plan  her 
program  of  study  carefully  in  advance,  a  student 
wishing  to  spend  all  or  part  of  the  junior  year 
abroad  should  confer  with  the  Coordinator  of 
International  Studies  at  an  early  date, 
preferably  in  her  first  year  but  no  later  than 
November  30  of  her  sophomore  year. 


Each  student  wishing  to  study  abroad, 
whether  for  an  entire  year  or  for  a  single  term, 
must  complete  a  dossier  of  supporting  materials 
including  a  statement  of  her  specific  plans,  a 
parental  permission  form,  and  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  a  faculty  member  who 
knows  her  work.  This  dossier  must  be 
completed  no  later  than  December  1 5  of  her 
sophomore  year. 

In  all  cases,  the  approval  of  the  College 
must  be  sought  in  advance  if  credit  toward  the 
Sweet  Briar  degree  is  to  be  granted.  In 
exceptional  cases,  modifications  to  the 
guidelines  described  above  may  be  requested 
from  the  International  Studies  Advisory 
Committee. 

Junior  Year  in  France 

Sweet  Briar's  Junior  Year  in  France,  in  its  48th 
year,  offers  a  program  of  foreign  study  in  Tours 
and  Paris  to  well-prepared  students  who  are 
especially  interested  in  the  language,  history, 
and  culture  of  France  or  who  desire  to  specialize 
in  such  subjects  as  art,  history,  international 
affairs  or  political  science.  Students  from  more 
than  35  colleges  and  universities  across  the 
nation  study  in  this  distinguished  program  each 
year. 

A  candidate  is  expected  to  have  at  least  two 
years  of  high  school  French  and  two  full  years 
of  college-level  French,  including  an 
introductory  literature  course,  by  June  of  the 
sophomore  year.  The  candidate  should  be 
studying  French  during  that  year.  A  course  in 
history,  French  or  European,  is  also 
recommended.  Minimum  requirements  include 
a  3.0  average  in  French  with  a  3.0  cumulative 
average.  Recommendations  from  the 
Department  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures  and  her  major  advisor  are  needed 
before  she  can  be  recommended  to  the  program 
by  the  Office  of  the  Dean.  Detailed  information 
is  available  in  the  Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in 
France  Office. 

Junior  Year  in  Spain 

The  Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in  Spain  is  an 
intercollegiate,  coeducational  study  abroad 
program.  For  an  academic  year  or  a  term, 
students  can  enroll  in  two  types  of  courses  at 
the  University  of  Seville:  regular  university 
courses  in  a  wide  range  of  fields  and  special 
courses  for  foreign  students.  Both  are  taught  in 


Spanish  by  University  of  Seville  faculty,  in  the 
areas  of  language,  literature,  history,  art  history, 
economics,  geography,  and  Latin  American 
studies. 

A  candidate  is  expected  to  have  at  least  two 
years  of  high  school  Spanish  and  two  full  years 
of  college-level  Spanish,  including  an 
introductory  literature  course.  These 
requirements  should  be  met  by  June  of  the 
sophomore  year;  study  of  Spanish  during  that 
year  is  highly  recommended.  A  course  in 
history,  Spanish  or  European,  is  also 
recommended.  Minimum  requirements  include 
a  3.0  average  in  Spanish  with  a  3.0  cumulative 
average.  Recommendations  from  the 
Department  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures  and  the  major  advisor  are  needed 
before  the  candidate  can  be  recommended  by 
the  Office  of  the  Dean.  Detailed  information  is 
available  in  the  Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in 
Spain  Office. 

Study  in  Britain 

Sweet  Briar  offers  a  number  of  opportunities  for 
study  in  England  during  the  junior  year.  Since 
the  early  1930s,  Sweet  Briar  has  had  a  special 
relationship  with  St.  Andrew's  University  in 
Scotland.  Several  students  each  year  are 
recommended  to  the  faculties  of  St.  Andrew's 
for  admission  as  visiting  students  for  the  junior 
year.  Candidates  for  study  at  St.  Andrew's  will 
be  considered  on  the  basis  of  their  fields  of 
study  and  academic  records,  their  capacity  for 
independent  work,  and  their  maturity. 
Application  information  and  forms  are 
available  from  the  Coordinator  of  International 
Studies  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

The  program  at  Royal  Holloway  College  of 
the  University  of  London  was  established  in 
1983.  There  Sweet  Briar  students  study  with 
British  students  in  a  residential  college  of  about 
5,000,  some  20  miles  from  London,  where  they 
have  access  to  a  full  range  of  academic 
programs. 

Sweet  Briar  also  sends  students  to  England 
and  Scotland  under  the  auspices  of  other 
approved  programs.  Further  information  and 
application  materials  are  available  in  the  Office 
of  the  Dean. 
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Heidelberg  University,  Germany 
University  of  Munich,  Germany 

Students  of  German  may  study  for  one  term  or 
for  the  entire  academic  year  in  Heidelberg  with 
a  program  sponsored  by  Heidelberg  College, 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  or  for  one  academic  year  in 
Munich  with  a  program  sponsored  by  Wayne 
State  University,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Programs  are  also  available  at  other  universities 
in  Germany  and  Austria.  Interested  students 
should  contact  Professor  Horwege  in  the 
Department  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Middlebury  Program  in  Florence 

Middlebury  College's  kalian  Program  in 
Florence  will  accept  Sweet  Briar  students 
recommended  by  the  Modern  Language 
Department  and  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 
Classes  are  taught  only  in  Italian  and  students 
take  courses  in  literature,  art  and  history.  This 
program  requires  a  GPA  of  3.0  (minimum)  and 
the  completion  of  first  and  second  year  Italian. 
Several  other  programs  are  available  for  Sweet 
Briar  students  in  other  cities  of  Italy. 

Urbino  Exchange  Program 

A  scholars  exchange  program  with  the 
University  of  Urbino  was  established  in  1994. 
Candidates  are  expected  to  have  completed  at 
least  two  years  of  Italian  with  a  minimum 
average  of  3.3.  For  more  information  on  the 
program,  financial  arrangements,  and 
scholarship  aid,  contact  Professor  Ascari  in  the 
Department  of  Modem  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Virginia  Summer  Program  at  Oxford 

Sweet  Briar  is  one  of  six  Virginia  colleges 
sending  a  select  group  of  students  to  St.  Anne's 
College,  University  of  Oxford,  England,  for 
summer  study.  The  program  follows  the  English 
system,  combining  lectures  and  weekly  tutorials 
conducted  by  British  dons.  The  literature, 
history,  and  society  of  late  16th-  and  early 
17th-century  England  is  the  central  theme  of 
both  lectures  and  tutorials.  The  program  is 
designed  for  rising  seniors  and  juniors,  though 
exceptionally  qualified  rising  sophomores  may 
be  considered.  AH  applicants  are  strongly  urged 
to  take  background  courses  in  English  history 
and  literature  before  applying.  Applications  are 
due  March  1 .  Information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  or  the  Department 
of  English. 


German  Summer  Program  in  Miinster 

Sweet  Briar,  in  conjunction  with  Vassar  and 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  conducts  an 
intensive  seven-week  summer  program  of  travel 
and  study  in  Germany.  The  program  entails  a 
five-day  informal  trip  through  Germany,  a  five- 
week  home-stay  with  a  German  host  family, 
and  a  five-day  excursion  to  Berlin.  While  in 
Munster,  students  take  courses  in  German 
conversation,  literature,  grammar  and  culture. 
Students  who  successfully  complete  the 
program  receive  six  hours  of  Sweet  Briar  credit. 
Minimum  requirements  are  the  completion  of 
German  1  and  2  or  the  equivalent,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  instructor.  For  more 
information,  consult  Professor  Horwege  in  the 
Department  of  Modem  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical 
Studies  in  Rome 

The  Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical  Studies 
in  Rome  (ICCS),  which  was  established  in 
1965  by  representatives  of  10  American 
colleges  and  universities,  provides 
undergraduate  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
study  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  ancient 
history  and  archaeology,  and  ancient  art  in 
Rome  itself. 

The  Rome  Center  operates  two  terms  each 
academic  year,  one  from  early  September  to 
mid-December,  the  other  from  late  January  to 
the  end  of  May.  Each  term  allows  about  15 
weeks  of  instruction  and  provides  one  full 
term's  academic  credit.  For  more  information 
and  application,  contact  Professor  Evans- 
Grubbs. 

Other  Study  Abroad  Programs 

Sweet  Briar  also  offers  a  number  of  oppor- 
tunities for  study  abroad  throughout  the  world, 
including  Australia,  China,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  and  Japan.  Students  should  meet 
with  the  Coordinator  of  International  Studies 
in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  for  further 
information. 

Off-Campus  Study 

Dual'Degree  Programs 

A  well-qualified  student  interested  in 
engineering  may  undertake  a  dual-degree 
program. 
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By  completing  an  accelerated  schedule  that 
includes  three  years  at  Sweet  Briar  and  two 
years  at  a  cooperating  institution,  a  student  can 
earn  two  degrees:  either  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  from  Sweet  Briar,  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  other  institution. 
Such  agreements  exist  with  Washington 
University,  and  Columbia  University. 

Seven  College  Exchange: 
A  College  Consortium 

Sweet  Briar  participates  with  six  other  colleges 
(Hampden-Sydney,  HoUins,  Mary  Baldwin, 
Randolph-Macon,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's, 
and  Washington  and  Lee  University)  in  a 
program  which  allows  students,  usually  juniors, 
to  spend  a  term  or  an  academic  year  at  one  of 
the  other  colleges.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
consortium  is  to  pool  resources,  thereby  making 
it  possible  to  expand  and  extend  the  offerings 
of  the  individual  colleges.  Information  is 
available  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

Tri-CoUege  Exchange 

By  agreement  among  the  three  colleges,  a 
student  at  Sweet  Briar  may  take  a  course  at 
Lynchburg  College  or  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College,  provided  the  course  is  not 
currently  available  at  Sweet  Briar.  No  tuition 
will  be  charged  in  addition  to  that  already  paid 
to  Sweet  Briar,  but  the  student  must  pay  any 
extra  fees  or  charges.  Grades  received  at  these 
colleges  are  accepted  by  Sweet  Briar.  The 
College  will  assist  Sweet  Briar  students  in 
making  travel  arrangements. 

Washington  Term 

An  upperclass  student  may  spend  a  term  in  one 
of  several  American  University  programs  in  the 
areas  of  public  law,  American  politics, 
journalism,  international  and  environment 
development,  or  economic,  foreign,  or  domestic 
policy  determination.  Applications  should  be 
made  by  the  middle  of  the  term  prior  to  the 
Washington  Term  to  Professor  Bragaw,  the 
Department  of  Government  IntercoUege 
Representative.  Also  see  Government  Service, 
p.  15. 

Summer  Work  and  Study 

Summer  months  provide  opportunities  for  a 
variety  of  educational  experiences  which  can 
complement  the  more  formal  studies  of  the 
academic  year.  Paid  employment,  internships, 


volunteer  work  or  travel,  are  recommended  as 
profitable  occupations  during  the  summer 
months.  The  Career  Planning  staff  will  help 
students  who  wish  to  plan  such  activities. 

Subject  to  the  stipulations  set  by  the  faculty, 
up  to  12  credit  hours  toward  the  Sweet  Briar 
degree  may  be  obtained  in  summer  study  in 
accredited  American  colleges  and  universities, 
in  approved  summer  programs  abroad,  and  for 
internships  and  independent  study  projects.  All 
such  work  must  have  prior  approval  by  the 
sponsoring  faculty,  department  and  the  dean. 
Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
the  Dean. 

Winter  Term 

Sweet  Briar's  4-1-4  calendar  creates  a  one- 
month  winter  term  in  January,  during  which 
each  student  may  intensively  pursue  a  single 
area  of  study  in  on-campus  or  off-campus 
courses  and  internships. 

On'Campus  Courses 

Courses  offered  during  recent  winter  terms 
included  "Shakespeare  and  Music,"  "Math  in 
Architecture,"  "Fiction  and  Film,"  "Raku 
Ceramics,"  "Political  Geography," 
"Contemporary  Spain,"  "Introduction  to 
Immunology,"  "Jazz  Dance  and  Its  Historic 
Roots"  and  "Pascal  Programming." 

Off -Campus  Courses 

Off-campus  courses  recently  took  students  to 
Spain  to  study  its  dramatic  political,  economic 
and  social  changes;  to  New  York  City  for  dance 
workshops;  to  Lisbon,  Paris,  Brussels,  and 
London  to  study  the  European  Community, 
and  to  Vienna  to  study  the  art  and  culture  of 
Austria. 

With  expanding  opportunities  for  women  in 
business  and  the  professions,  students  are 
increasingly  concerned  about  preparation  for 
careers.  To  meet  these  concerns,  Sweet  Briar 
has  developed  a  number  of  advisory  and 
counseling  services,  as  well  as  specific  programs 
for  students  with  career  goals  in  various  fields. 

Internships 

At  Sweet  Briar,  Winter  Term  and  summer 
internships  are  serious  academic  experiences  , 
which  must  be  sponsored  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty  and  approved  by  an  academic 
department  and  the  dean  of  the  College.  They 
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usually  require  an  extensive  reading  list,  a 
journal  and  a  concluding  paper. 

Winter  term  internships  provide 
opportunities  for  students  to  explore  career 
possibilities  and  gain  work  experience.  Because 
of  Sweet  Briar's  proximity  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  each  January  a  large  number  of  students 
are  able  to  serve  as  political,  legal,  or  public 
service  interns.  Students  work  there  and 
elsewhere  for  U.S.  senators  and  representatives, 
attorneys,  and  local  political  organizations. 

Economics  interns  often  gravitate  to  the 
banks  and  brokerage  houses  of  New  York  City. 
For  example,  Sweet  Briar  interns  have  worked 
at  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Merrill  Lynch,  and 
Paine  Webber  Mitchell  Hutchins  Assets 
Management.  Economics  interns  have  worked 
for  such  companies  as  the  international 
accounting  firm.  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  in 
Washington,  DC;  Bear  Steams  securities  in 


Boston;  and  Resort  Real  Estate  Development  in 
Pawleys  Island,  SC. 

In  recent  years.  Arts  Management  interns 
have  gained  a  better  understanding  of  museum 
work  at  the  Mint  Museum  of  Art  in  Charlotte, 
NC;  Hirschl  &  Adler  Galleries  in  New  York; 
and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Students  interested  in  journalistic  or 
editorial  careers  have  worked  at  Southern 
Accents  magazine,  Atlanta;  the  Wiley  Press, 
New  York;  a  radio  station  in  Dallas;  and  the 
Nashville  Banner  in  Tennessee. 

Other  internships  have  ranged  from  work 
for  the  District  Attorney's  Office  in  Dallas; 
marketing  IBM  software  in  Washington,  DC; 
and  assisting  the  managing  director  of  a 
regional  theatre  in  Pennsylvania  to  making 
farm  calls  with  a  horse  veterinarian  in  South 
Carolina. 
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Pre-Professional  Preparation 


Business  and  Management 

Many  Sweet  Briar  alumnae  are  successful 
businesswomen.  Some  embark  on  careers 
directly  after  graduation;  others  first  earn  the 
Master  of  Business  Administration  or  other 
graduate  degrees.  The  specific  requirements  of 
MBA  programs  vary  substantially,  but  in 
general,  undergraduate  work  in  economics, 
accounting,  and  mathematics  —  especially 
calculus,  statistics,  and  computer  programming 
—  provide  appropriate  preparation.  Graduate 
schools  of  business  tend  to  place  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  prior  business  experience  and  the 
winter  term  Business  Internship  Program  in  the 
Department  of  Economics  provides  a  qualified 
student  with  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
directed  and  intensive  introduction  to  business 
operations.  Graduate  schools  of  business  usually 
require  the  Graduate  Management  Admission 
Test  (GMAT). 

Recent  Sweet  Briar  graduates  have  entered 
graduate  business  programs  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Darden  School 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  American 
School  of  International  Business,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  New  York  University, 
the  Tuck  School  of  Management  of 
Dartmouth,  and  elsewhere.  Professor  Hostetler 
is  the  pre-business  advisor. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  a  career- 
minded  student  to  specialize  so  intensely. 
Coordinate  programs  in  Arts  Management, 
General  Business  Management,  and  Public 
Administration,  (see  pp.  58,  92,  118)  provide 
the  student  majoring  in  one  of  the  traditional 
liberal  arts  fields,  such  as  English,  history,  or 
political  science,  with  courses  that  will  signif- 
icantly enhance  her  ability  to  apply  her  general 
education  in  a  range  of  positions  in  business, 
government,  and  non-profit  organizations. 

Computer  Science 

Sweet  Briar  makes  available  a  range  of 
opportunities  in  computer  science  which 
enable  the  student  to  enter  a  variety  of  fields. 
Computer  use  is  not  limited  to  courses  in  the 
Mathematical  Sciences  Department  but 
extends  across  the  curriculum  into  courses  in 


biology,  chemistry,  physics,  psychology, 
sociology,  government,  history,  economics, 
modem  languages  and  literatures,  English  and 
studio  art,  among  others. 

Two  majors  combine  computer  science  with 
other  fields:  mathematics-computer  science 
and  economics-computer  science.  Students 
interested  in  computer  science  also  frequently 
elect  majors  in  mathematical  physics  or 
mathematics-economics,  or  choose  an 
unrelated  major  and  minor  in  computer 
science. 

Sweet  Briar's  computer  facilities  are  open 
24  hours  a  day  without  charge.  They  include  a 
VAX  system  and  more  than  100  micro- 
computers —  Macintosh  and  DOS/Windows 
systems  —  most  of  which  are  connected  to  the 
campus  network.  Micro-computer  laboratories 
in  Guion,  Gray,  and  Benedict  are  available  for 
classes  and  individual  projects.  Sweet  Briar  has 
access  through  VERNET  (Virginia  Education 
and  Research  Network)  and  the  Internet  to  a 
number  of  national  and  international 
electronic  information  sources  and  bulletin 
boards. 

Internships  and  campus  employment  are 
available  for  students  in  computer  science- 
related  programs. 

Students  interested  in  computer  science 
should  consult  with  the  chair  of  the 
Mathematical  Sciences  Department  when 
planning  their  program. 

Education 

Sweet  Briar's  Department  of  Education 
prepares  students  to  teach  nursery  school, 
kindergarten,  elementary  grades  and  certain 
subject  areas  in  secondary  school.  Students 
who  successfully  complete  the  approved 
program  of  studies  provided  by  the  department, 
in  compliance  with  standards  approved  by  the 
Virginia  State  Department  of  Education,  are 
qualified  for  certification  in  states  party  to  the 
Interstate  Certification  Compact.  A  brochure 
describing  this  program  is  available  from  the 
department. 

Positions  in  educational  administration, 
supervision,  and  research  usually  require 
previous  successful  experience  in  classroom 
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teaching.  Practical  teaching  experience  is 
gained  through  observation,  participation,  and 
supervised  student  teaching  at  the  Sweet  Briar 
Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten  on  campus 
and  at  local  public  schools. 

Students  planning  to  teach  should  consult 
with  Professor  Shober,  Chair  of  the  Education 
Department  early  in  their  first  year  (see  p.  72). 

Engineering 

Pre-professional  technological  and  scientific 
training  is  available  through  a  dual-degree 
program  in  engineering  with  Columbia 
University,  or  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis.  Under  this  program  a  student  combines 
three  years  of  accelerated  study  at  Sweet  Briar 
with  two  years  of  study  at  the  cooperating 
institution,  earning  either  an  A.B.  or  B.S. 
degree  from  Sweet  Briar  and  a  B.S.  degree  in 
engineering  (mechanical,  chemical,  civil, 
electrical,  nuclear,  and  others),  health  systems, 
computer  science,  or  management  science  from 
the  other  school.  Students  interested  in  this 
program  should  consult  with  the  pre- 
engineering  advisor.  Professor  Calle,  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  first  year. 

Recent  Sweet  Briar  science  graduates  have 
been  accepted  for  graduate  work  in  engineering 
at  M.I.T.,  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Columbia  University,  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Carnegie-Mellon  University  and 
Texas  A  &  M. 

Government  Service 

Graduates  in  various  fields,  especially  those 
who  have  majored  in  government,  economics, 
sociology,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
mathematics,  have  gone  on  to  careers  in 
government  service.  The  Washington  Term 
sponsored  by  American  University  (see  p.  12) 
or  a  winter  term  internship  in  Washington 
affords  the  student  the  opportunity  for  on-the- 
scene  participation  in  the  workings  of  the 
federal  government. 

Internships  at  the  state  level  or  with  local 
governments  provide  opportunities  for 
experience  in  policy  making  and 
administration  in  these  rapidly  expanding  areas 
of  employment  for  women.  Students  interested 
in  a  career  in  government  should  consult  with 
Professor  Bragaw. 


Graduate  Study 

Sweet  Briar  graduates  in  all  fields  are  accepted 
by  leading  graduate  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Recent  graduates  have  entered  such 
universities  as  Harvard,  M.I.T.,  the  University 
of  Virginia,  the  University  of  Illinois,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Northwestern,  Tulane,  Cornell,  Duke, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  the  University  of 
Missouri,  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Columbia  University,  St.  Andrew's  University 
(Scotland),  and  Oxford  University  (England) 
in  such  diverse  fields  as  economics,  speech 
pathology,  art  history,  English,  history, 
musicology,  environmental  sciences,  political 
science,  German,  French,  dance,  mathematics, 
anthropology,  physics,  computer  science, 
microbiology,  architectural  preservation  and 
child  development.  Graduate  study  has  led  to 
careers  in  teaching,  research,  publishing, 
museum  work,  social  work,  educational 
administration,  and  applied  art,  as  well  as 
positions  in  business,  law,  engineering, 
medicine,  and  government. 

Students  interested  in  graduate  study  should 
consult  the  appropriate  departmental  chairmen 
and  the  graduate  study  advisor. 

Information  and  application  blanks  for  the 
standardized  tests  required  by  many  graduate 
and  professional  schools,  such  as  the  Graduate 
Record  Examinations,  the  Law  School 
Admission  Test,  and  the  Medical  College 
Admission  Test,  are  available  from  the  pre- 
professional  advisors,  the  Career  Planning 
Office,  or  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

Law 

Law  schools  have  no  set  requirements  for 
admission,  but  look  favorably  upon  liberal  arts 
graduates.  Students  who  plan  to  enter  law 
school  are  advised  to  maintain  a  high  quality  of 
course  work  and  to  select  courses  that  will 
sharpen  their  skills  in  writing,  argumentation, 
and  critical  analysis. 

To  be  considered  seriously  by  a  law  school,  a 
student  should  maintain  at  least  a  "B"  average, 
do  well  on  the  Law  School  Admissions  Test 
(LSAT),  which  is  normally  taken  in  the  fall  of 
the  senior  year,  and  have  several  letters  of 
recommendation.  Some  law  schools  also 
require  a  personal  interview.  Sweet  Briar 
graduates  have  been  accepted  at  leading  law 
schools,  including  Harvard  University,  Yale, 
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University  of  Virginia,  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Georgetown  University,  Vanderbilt 
University,  William  and  Mary,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Students 
considering  a  career  in  law  should  consult 
Professor  Bragaw,  pre-law  advisor. 

Medicine  and  Health  Sciences 

Careers  in  health  care  have  undergone  a 
significant,  though  quiet,  revolution  in  the  last 
decade.  Women  are  seeking  and  gaining 
admission  to  schools  of  human  and  animal 
medicine  in  larger  proportions  than  ever,  and 
both  the  variety  of  health-care  fields  and  the 
demand  for  skilled  personnel  to  staff  them  are 
increasing  rapidly.  Sweet  Briar  graduates  have 
been  successful  in  medicine,  veterinary  science, 
nursing,  physical  therapy,  and  other  health- 
related  careers,  and  have  received  their  training 
at  such  institutions  as  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Duke  University,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Georgia, 
George  Washington  University,  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  elsewhere. 

Professional  training  programs  usually 
require  a  demonstration  of  proficiency  in 
science,  but  a  science  major  is  not  required.  In 
recent  years,  for  example.  Sweet  Briar  students 
majoring  in  French  and  in  International  Affairs 
have  gained  admission  to  medical  schools. 

Students  interested  in  any  of  the  health 
careers  should  consult  Professor  McClenon,  the 
premedical  and  health  careers  advisor,  early  in 
the  first  year. 


Religion 

Professional  careers  for  women  in  the  ministry 
or  in  the  academic  study  and  teaching  of 
religion  have  expanded  significantly  in  the  past 
15  years.  Most  such  careers  require  professional 
or  graduate  study  at  a  theological  seminary  or 
in  a  graduate  department  of  religion. 

A  broad  liberal  arts  education  is  the 
recommended  preparation  for  ministerial  and 
academic  studies.  A  religion  major  is  desirable 
but  not  always  necessary  for  graduate  study  in 
religion  (M.A.  or  Ph.D.).  In  recent  years, 
Sweet  Briar  graduates  have  gone  on  to  the 
Candler  School  of  Theology  at  Emory 
University,  Harvard  Divinity  School,  Union 
and  General  Theological  Seminaries  in  New 
York,  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  in 
Alexandria,  the  Presbyterian  School  of 
Christian  Education  in  Richmond,  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  Wake  Forest 
University.  Members  of  the  Religion 
Department  or  Chaplain  Lehman  will  advise 
any  student  who  is  interested  in  graduate  study 
or  a  professional  career  in  religion. 
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Sample  Programs 


The  programs  below,  actual  transcripts  from  the  Class  of  1995,  are  examples  of  the  possibilities 
open  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  professional  study  in  business,  engineering,  law,  or  medicine. 
Such  preparation  coordinates  well  with  a  liberal  arts  curriculum. 


PRE-BUSINESS:  DUAL  MAIOR  -  ECONOMICS  &  MATHEMATICS 

Fall 

Winter  Term 

Spring 

First  Year 

Art  History  015 

Chemistry 

Economics  4 

Biology  3 

French  6 

English  1 

Mathematical  Sciences  010 

French  5 

Music  012 

Physical  Education 

Philosophy  015 

Sophomore 

Anthropology  12 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Anthropology  172 

Economics  3 

Internship 

French  150 

Environmental  Studies  1 

Mathematical  Sciences  6 

Music  85 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 

Sociology 

Junior 

Economics  107 

Mathematical  Sciences  82 

Economics  108 

Economics  127 

Economics  128 

Economics  131 

Economics  150 

Mathematical  Sciences  23 

Mathematical  Sciences  24 
Mathematical  Sciences  90 

Senior 

Anthropology  213 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Economics  215 

Economics  216 

900 

Economics  250 

Economics  277  (Internship) 

Mathematical  Sciences  116 

Mathematical  Sciences  115 

Mathematical  Sciences  204 

Music  85 

ENGINEERING:  MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS  MAJOR 


Fall 

Winter  Term 

Spring 

First  Year 

Adv.  Placement:  Calculus 

Mathematical  Sciences  82 

Environmental  Studies  226 

English  1 

Physics  104  and  122 

Physics  103  and  121 

Mathematical  Sciences  116 

Mathematical  Sciences  1 1 5 

French  6 

French  5 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 

Sophomore 

Mathematical  Sciences  248 

COBOL  Programming 

Anthropology  12 

Physics  105  and  123 

Physics  202 

Psychology  3 

Studio  Art  10 

Chemistry  3 1  and  9 

Chemistry  32  and  10 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 

Philosophy  19 

Economics  4 

Junior 

Physics  301 

Human  Sexuality 

Physics  227  and  222 

Studio  Art  1 

Mathematical  Sciences  207 

English  177 

Mathematical  Sciences  212 

Mathematical  Sciences  191 

Mathematical  Sciences  214 

Physical  Education 

Followed  by  two  years  at  Columbia  University  or  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis 


PRE-LAW: 

GOVERNMENT  MAJOR 

Fall 

Winter  Term 

Spring 

First  Year 

Biology  3 

Sociology 

Art  History  16 

English  1 

Government  6 

Government  5 

Mathematical  Sciences  6 

Spanish  1 

Spanish  2 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 

Sophomore 

Economics  3 

Economics  Internship 

Government  102 

Government  101 

History  34 

History  33 

Music  26 

Sociology  1 

Spanish  6 

Spanish  5 

Physical  Education 

Junior 

Anthropology  12 

Government  Internship 

Economics  111 

Government  109 

Government  202 

Government  219 

(Summer  Economics 

Government  222 

Mathematical  Sciences  10 

Internship) 

Religion  30 

Senior 

Dance  251 

Economics  Internship 

Economics  4 

Economics  127 

Economics  128 

Economics  131 

Economics  150 

Economics  171 

Government  352 

Physical  Education 

PRE-MED:  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE,  BIOLOGY  MAJOR 


Fall 

Winter  Term 

Spring 

First  Year 

Biology  9 

History 

Biology  100  plus  lab 

Chemistry  9 

Physical  Education 

Chemistry  10 

Chemistry  31 

Chemistry  32 

English  1 

Mathematical  Sciences  24 

Spanish  1 

Spanish  2 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 

Sophomore 

Biology  105 

Biology  Internship 

Anthropology  12 

Chemistry  109  plus  lab 

Biology  109 

Psychology  215 

Chemistry  110  plus  lab 

Spanish  5 

Spanish  6 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 

Junior 

Chemistry  221 

Psychology 

Biology  206  plus  lab 

Physics  103 

Biology  208 

Physics  121 

English  16 

Psychology  119 

Physics  104 

Sociology  1 

Physics  122 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 

Senior 

Biology  226  plus  lab 

Biology  210 

Classics  101 

Biology  250 

Dance  251 

Biology  350 

Environmental  Studies  1 

Theatre  2 

Physical  Education 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree 


Sweet  Briar  College  confers  two  degrees,  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science. 
The  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  available  to  all 
students;  the  Bachelor  of  Science  or  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  may  he  elected  by  students 
who  major  in  programs  offered  by  the 
departments  of  biology,  chemistry, 
mathematical  sciences,  physics,  or  psychology. 

A  student  who  chooses  to  study  at  Sweet 
Briar  should  understand  that  she  has  elected  to 
come  to  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
and  that  earning  its  degree  requires  a  certain 
breadth  in  her  choice  of  courses.  Sweet  Briar 
requires  that  the  holder  of  its  degree  have 
knowledge  of  language,  humanities,  science, 
arts,  and  the  social  sciences,  and  that  she  be 
aware  of  both  the  problems  of  the  modem 
world  and  the  heritage  of  the  past.  The  student 
and  her  advisor  will  plan  her  academic  program 
to  cover  these  areas  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  to 
fulfill  her  particular  needs  and  interests. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  complete 
the  general  and  specific  requirements  described 
below.  Candidates  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  must  also  complete  the  additional 
requirements  listed  by  the  departments  of 
biology,  chemistry,  mathematical  sciences, 
physics,  and  psychology. 

General  Degree  Requirements 

To  be  eligible  for  a  degree,  the  candidate  must 
be  enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  (at  least  12 
academic  hours)  at  Sweet  Briar  for  a  minimum 
of  two  academic  years,  including  the  senior 
year.  The  degree  program  normally  covers  four 
years,  but  an  exceptionally  qualified  student 
with  the  permission  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Faculty  may  complete  it  in  as 
few  as  three  years  or  as  many  as  five. 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  complete 
120  credit  hours,  of  which  at  least  60  hours 
must  be  earned  at  Sweet  Briar.  For  all 
candidates,  these  credits  will  include  specific 
and  general  requirements  and  requirements  for 
the  major.  To  be  eligible  for  a  degree,  the 
student  must  have  obtained  a  minimum 
cumulative  credit  ratio  of  2.000  (the  equivalent 
of  a  "C"  average),  and  a  minimum  of  2.000 
credit  ratio  in  the  major  subject,  counting  all 


courses  taken  toward  the  major.  No  student  may 
count  more  than  51  hours  in  a  single 
department  toward  a  degree.  Each  senior  must 
pass  the  senior  culminating  exercise  in  her 
major  department  as  designated  by  the 
department. 

For  the  Class  of  1996,  work  for  credit  must 
be  carried  in  at  least  three  winter  terms.  A 
minimum  of  nine  credit  hours  of  winter  term 
course  work  is  required  for  graduation. 
Beginning  with  the  Class  of  1997,  two  winter 
terms  and  a  minimum  of  four  credit  hours  are 
required  for  graduation.  With  the  approval  of 
the  registrar,  a  student  with  advanced  standing 
may  substitute  an  appropriate  course  of  study 
previously  taken  elsewhere  for  a  winter  term  at 
Sweet  Briar.  To  carry  less  than  1 2  or  more  than 
1 7  credit  hours  in  the  fall  or  spring  term,  the 
student  must  have  special  permission  from  her 
advisor  and  the  dean.  Students  with  a  grade 
point  average  of  3.0  or  above  may  carry  over  17 
hours  without  special  permission. 

Specific  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  are  as  follows: 

I.  English  1,  "Thought  and  Expression,"  which 
must  be  taken  in  the  first  year  unless  the 
student  is  exempt  or  offered  advanced 
placement.  Some  students  may  also  be 
required  to  take  English  3,  depending  on 
proficiency  as  determined  by  the 
Department  of  English.' 

II.  Proficiency  in  a  foreign  language,^  ancient  or 
modem,  which  must  be  established  before 
the  end  of  the  third  year,'  by  completing  one 
year  (two  terms)  of  a  language  at  the 

'  These  courses  do  not  apply  to  the  5 1  -hour  limit 
in  English. 

^Not  more  than  two  first-year  language  courses  may  be 
credited  toward  the  degree.  The  Department  of 
Modem  Languages  and  Literatures  does  not  permit  a 
student  to  take  languages  at  the  elementary  and 
intermediate  levels  on  a  Pass/No  Credit  option,  unless 
the  student  has  already  fulfilled  her  foreign  language 
requirement. 

'Exceptions  to  this  time  limit  can  be  made  only  with 
the  joint  approval  of  the  appropriate  Chair  and  the 
Dean  of  the  College. 
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appropriate  intermediate  level''  as  determined 
by  the  Department.  Students  may  also 
demonstrate  proficiency  by  a  score  of  4  or  5 
on  the  CEEB  Advanced  Placement  Test  in  a 
foreign  language,  by  a  score  of  600  or  better 
on  the  SAT  II  for  that  language  taken  in 
high  school,  or  by  an  equivalent  score  on  a 
placement  test  administered  by  the 
Department  during  the  opening  week  at 
Sweet  Briar  College. 

III.  Six  semester  hours  in  literature  or  the  arts, 
which  must  include  at  least  three  hours  from 
Subgroup  A: 

Subgroup  A  Subgroup  B 

Classical  Studies  English  (Cr.  Writing) 

(literature  courses)  Music  (theoretical 

English  (lit.  courses)  and  applied  courses) 

History  of  Art  Studio  Art 

Modem  Languages  (lit.  Theatre  Arts 

and  culture  courses)  (applied  courses) 

Music  (history  and  (Note:  Theatre  Arts  2 

appreciation  courses)  does  not  satisfy 

Theatre  Arts  (history  distribution  require- 

literature  courses)  ments) 

IV.  Six  semester  hours,  which  must  include  at 
least  three  hours  from  each  subgroup,  one 
course  of  which  in  turn  must  be  a  laboratory 
course  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics  . 

Subgroup  A  Subgroup  B 

Biology  Chemistry 

Environmental  Studies     Mathematics  (which 
Psychology  may  include  courses 

in  Computer  Science 
or  Statistics.  Math 
151  does  not  fulfill 
Math  distribution 
requirement  nor 
does  Math  9  after 
1987-88) 

Physics  (which  may 
include  courses  in 
Environmental 
Physics,  Meteorology 
and  Earth  Science 
although  not  to 
fulfill  the  lab  science 
requirement.) 


''A  student  for  whom  English  is  a  second  language  may 
fulfill  the  language  requirement  by  taking  English  1 
plus  one  literature  course  in  the  English  Department. 


V.  Six  semester  hours,  which  must  include 
three  hours  from  each  Subgroup: 

Subgroup  A  Subgroup  B 

Anthropology  Classical  Civ. 

Economics  European  Civ. 

Education  History 

Government  Philosophy 

Sociology  Religion 

VI.  Three  semester  hours  in  non- Western 
studies.  (Non-Western  students  who  prefer 
to  substitute  a  different  type  of  course 
should  consult  the  Dean  of  the  College.) 

Anthropology  12,  124,      History  169,  172 

170,199,243  Religion  155,219, 

History  of  Art  137  220 

Government  220  Asian  Studies  106, 

102,221  135,136 

VII.  Two  credit  hours  of  physical  education, 
including  PE  019.  Up  to  three  additional 
credit  hours  in  physical  education  activity 
courses  may  be  applied  to  the  degree 
requirement. 

No  course  may  fulfill  more  than  one 
distribution  requirement. 

Some  courses  taken  in  the  student's  major 
field  may  count  toward  fulfilling  the 
distribution  requirements.  In  addition,  an 
entering  student  may  satisfy  any  of  the 
requirements  by  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  a  CEEB 
Advanced  Placement  Test,  if  appropriate  and 
offered  in  the  particular  discipline,  or  by  a 
departmental  examination  given  at  Sweet 
Briar. 

Requests  for  exceptions  to  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  may  be  referred  by  the  Dean  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Faculty  for 
consideration. 

Major  Requirements 

In  the  second  term  of  the  sophomore  year  a 
student  must  plan  with  her  major  advisor  a 
program  for  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Departmental  Majors 

A  student  must  complete  24  to  45  credit  hours 
in  the  major  field,  according  to  the 
requirements  specified  in  the  departmental 
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statement.  She  may  select  any  of  the  following 
as  her  major  subject: 

Anthropology 
History  of  Art 
Studio  Art 
Biology 
Chemistry 


Classical  Civilization 

Dance 

Economics 

English 

English  and 

Creative  Writing 
French 
German 
Government 
Music 


Greek 

History 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Mathematics- 
Computer  Science 

Modem  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Psychology 

Religion 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Theatre  Arts 


Double  Major 

A  student  may  declare,  complete,  and  have 
recorded  a  double  major  by  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  two  departments. 

Interdepartmental  Majors 

Interdepartmental  majors  are  designed  to 
provide  a  closely  integrated  program  for 
students  interested  in  a  subject  which  cuts 
across  departmental  boundaries.  Each  of  these 
consists  of  a  group  of  required  courses  and  a 
group  of  related  subjects  totalling  at  least  36 
credit  hours  in  addition  to  the  courses  taken  to 
meet  the  general  requirements  for  the  degree. 
The  total  number  of  hours  varies,  depending 
upon  the  required  courses  and  their 
prerequisites.  A  faculty  advisor  supervises  each 
of  these  majors  and  serves  as  major  advisor  to 
students  who  elect  it. 
Interdepartmental  majors  are  offered  in: 

American  History  and  Literature 

Biochemistry  and  Molecular  Biology 

British  Studies 

Economics-Computer  Science 

French  Studies 

German  Studies 

Hispanic  Studies 

International  Affairs 

Italian  Studies 

Mathematical  Physics 

Mathematics-Economics 

Political  Economy 

Pre-Engineering  Studies 


Self-designed  Interdisciplinary  Majors 

An  interdisciplinary  major,  which  normally 
concentrates  on  a  special  topic  or  historical 
period,  may  be  planned  by  a  student  in 
consultation  with  a  faculty  advisor  from  a 
department  which  currently  grants  a  major 
(with  the  approval  of  that  department)  and 
representatives  of  the  other  department(s) 
involved.  The  major  must  include  at  least  36 
credit  hours.  A  minimum  of  18  of  these  hours 
should  be  in  the  department  represented  by  the 
major  advisor;  nine  of  these  18  hours  must  be  at 
the  200  level  or  above,  exclusive  of  honors 
projects  or  the  Senior  Exercise.  A  student  will 
be  expected  to  have  a  GPA  of  2.7  before  she  is 
permitted  to  undertake  this  type  of  major.  The 
interdisciplinary  nature  of  the  major  will  be 
indicated  on  the  student's  transcript. 

Minors 

Minors  are  offered  in  most  departments. 
Requirements  include  a  minimum  of  18  credit 
hours  in  a  department,  at  least  six  of  which 
shall  be  on  an  advanced  level,  as  defined  by  the 
department.  A  credit  ratio  of  not  less  than 
2.000  in  the  minor  is  required.  Students  may 
declare  and  complete  two  minors. 

Special  Programs 

Certain  programs  and  minors  can  be  combined 
with  a  major.  Coordinate  programs  are  offered 
in  Business  Management,  Arts  Management, 
and  Public  Administration.  Special  studies  are 
available  in  Asian  Studies,  International 
Studies,  and  Latin  American  Studies.  Minor 
programs  are  offered  in  Women  and  Gender 
Studies  and  Environmental  Studies. 

Teaching  Certification 

The  Department  of  Education  offers  a  program 
of  studies  which  prepares  students  for 
certification  to  teach  kindergarten  through 
certain  areas  in  secondary  school  (see  p.  72). 
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Academic  Regulations 


Advanced  Placement 
and  Exemption 

Exemption  from  one  or  more  of  the  degree 
requirements  and/or  admission  to  advanced 
courses  may  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  the 
Advanced  Placement  Tests  of  the  College 
Board,  the  International  Baccalaureate  (IB) 
Program  or,  in  some  cases,  placement  tests 
taken  at  Sweet  Briar.  Academic  credit  and/or 
placement  are  not  awarded  for  the  College 
Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP),  experien- 
tial learning,  or  Armed  Services  experience. 
Requests  for  information  about  the  Advanced 
Placement  Tests  should  be  made  to  the  College 
Board  or  the  student's  high  school  counselor. 

Since  the  College  wishes  to  enable  every 
student  to  advance  at  a  rate  commensurate 
with  her  ability  and  previous  preparation,  any 
student  who  has  not  participated  in  the 
Advanced  Placement  or  International 
Baccalaureate  programs  but  believes  that  she  is 
capable  of  doing  the  work  of  an  advanced 
course  or  should  be  exempted  from  a  degree 
requirement  may  so  indicate  to  the  dean. 
Placement  tests  and  conferences  with 
department  chairmen  will  be  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  such  students. 

A  student  who  receives  a  score  of  4  or  5  on 
an  Advanced  Placement  Test  will  be  granted 
credit  for  a  year's  course  or  for  a  term's  course  as 
well  as  exemption  from  both  the  department's 
introductory  course,  if  there  is  one,  and  any 
appropriate  distributional  area  requirement.  A 
score  of  3  on  an  Advanced  Placement  Test  will 
be  considered  for  credit  and/or  advanced 
placement  on  a  departmental  basis. 

Sweet  Briar  College  recognizes  that  the 
International  Baccalaureate  is  a  challenging 
program  of  study  and  takes  that  into  account 
when  evaluating  an  applicant's  record.  The 
International  Baccalaureate  diploma  may 
qualify  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
sophomore  year  at  Sweet  Briar.  Students  who 
do  not  take  the  full  International  Baccalaureate 
curriculum  but  complete  individual  courses 
may  present  the  results  of  specific  International 
Baccalaureate  examinations  for  departmental 
review  to  receive  credit  and/or  placement . 

Placement  tests  in  a  few  subjects  will  be 
given  at  Sweet  Briar  during  the  opening  week 


of  the  college  year,  and  a  student  who 
demonstrates  unusual  ability  in  a  test  taken  at 
Sweet  Briar  may  be  given  credit  as  well  as 
exemption  at  the  discretion  of  the  department 
concerned.  Only  those  first  year  students  who 
receive  600  or  better  on  the  English  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  (CEEB) 
Achievement  Test  will  be  considered  by  the 
Chair  of  the  English  Department  for  eligibility 
to  take  the  Sweet  Briar  test  in  composition. 
Successful  completion  of  this  test  exempts  a 
student  from  English  1.  A  student  who  is 
exempted  is  eligible  to  take  a  100-level  course 
in  English. 

Students  who  request  advanced  placement 
in  studio  art  must  submit  a  portfolio  for  review 
by  the  studio  instructors. 

If  a  student  considers  herself  sufficiently 
experienced  in  one  of  the  activities  offered  in 
physical  education  to  meet  the  aims  stated  for 
the  degree  requirement,  she  may  apply  in 
writing  to  the  Physical  Education  Department 
chair  for  exemption  from  the  requirement. 

Language  Placement  Tests 

All  students  who  wish  to  continue  any  modem 
foreign  language  offered  for  entrance  must  take 
placement  tests  to  determine  which  courses 
they  may  take.  Either  the  Achievement  Tests 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
taken  in  high  school  or  the  equivalent  given  at 
Sweet  Briar  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
placement.  A  score  of  600  or  above  on  a 
language  Achievement  Test  exempts  a  student 
from  the  foreign  language  requirement. 

Not  more  than  two  first-year  modem 
languages  and  literatures  may  be  credited 
toward  the  degree. 

Students  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of 
Latin  in  college  must  take  the  departmental 
placement  examination  during  the  week  before 
classes  begin.  The  student  will  be  placed  in  the 
appropriate  course  as  indicated  by  the  score 
achieved  on  this  test. 

Class  Attendance 

The  College  maintains  that  regular  class 
attendance  is  essential  to  its  educational  plan. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  attend 
all  classes  and  to  keep  up  her  work.  Faculty  may 
take  class  participation  into  account  in  grading. 
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Credits,  Grades  and  Quality  Points 

The  College  requires  120  credit  hours  to  he 
presented  for  graduation.  Grades  are  assigned  as 
follows:  A,  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  satisfactory; 
D,  poor  but  passing;  F,  failure.  Quality  points 
are  to  be  counted  as  follows:  for  each  credit 
hour  of  A,  4;  B,  3;  C,  2;  D,  1;  F,  0.  The  plus 
symbol  may  be  used  with  grades  of  B,  C,  and  D 
only;  the  minus  symbol  may  be  used  with  A,  B, 
C,  and  D.  For  each  credit  hour  of  minus,  0.3 
quality  point  is  subtracted;  for  each  credit  hour 
of  plus,  0.3  quality  point  is  added. 

"Incomplete"  indicates  that  a  substantial 
piece  of  required  work  in  a  course  has  not  been 
completed  because  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances which  merit  an  extension  of  time. 

A  minimum  credit  ratio  of  2.000  in  the 
major  and  overall  is  required  for  graduation. 
With  specified  exceptions,  only  graded  work 
pursued  at  Sweet  Briar  is  used  in  determining 
the  credit  ratio.  A  minimum  of  two  years  of 
residence  and  60  credit  hours  earned  at  Sweet 
Briar  is  required  for  the  degree. 

Grade  Reports 

The  Family  Education  Rights  and  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  (Buckley  Amendment)  provides  that 
academic  transcripts  may  be  furnished  to 
parents  (or  legal  guardians)  of  a  student 
without  the  student's  written  consent  only 
when  the  parents  establish  the  student's  status 
as  a  dependent  according  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  code. 

It  is  Sweet  Briar's  expectation  that  each 
student  should  take  the  responsibility  to  inform 
her  parents  oi  her  academic  progress.  However, 
if  parents  wish  to  receive  copies  of  final  grade 
reports,  they  should  file  a  statement  of  financial 
dependence  with  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Eligibility 

A  student  whose  work  is  markedly  below  the 
average  of  "C"  at  the  end  of  any  academic  term 
may  be  declared  ineligible  to  return  to  the 
College  or  be  advised  to  withdraw. 

Satisfactory  Progress  Requirement 

All  students  are  required  to  meet  minimum 
academic  progress  standards  which  demonstrate 
progress  toward  the  degree.  Class  standing  is 
determined  by  completion  of  credit  hours.  For 
the  Class  of  1996,  students  must  earn  24  hours 
for  sophomore,  56  hours  for  junior,  and  88 
hours  for  senior  class  standing.  Beginning  with 


the  Class  of  1997,  students  must  earn  27  hours 
for  sophomore,  60  hours  for  junior,  and  90 
hours  for  senior  class  standing.  Full-time 
students  who  do  not  complete  the  minimum 
number  of  hours  may  be  placed  on  warning, 
probation,  or  academic  suspension;  or  they  may 
be  declared  ineligible  to  continue. 

Examinations 

Examinations  are  given  in  all  courses  at  the  end 
of  each  term,  unless  the  instructor  decides  upon 
some  other  means  of  assessment.  Students  self- 
schedule  their  examinations  within  the  period 
provided  in  the  official  calendar  for  the  term. 

All  tests  and  examinations  are  given  under 
the  Honor  System.  Violation  of  its 
requirements  constitutes  a  serious  offense. 

Pass/No  Credit 

A  student  with  a  cumulative  credit  ratio  of  at 
least  2.000  may,  with  the  approval  of  her 
advisor,  take  one  course  each  term  on  a  "Pass/ 
No  Credit"  basis.  A  student  in  her  first  term  at 
Sweet  Briar  is  not  eligible  for  this  option. 

Registration 

Students,  both  new  and  returning,  must 
complete  their  registration  for  courses  on  the 
dates  specified  in  the  official  calendar  each 
year.  Failure  to  register  at  the  specified  time 
will  entail  a  late  registration  fee. 

Convocation 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  Opening 
Convocation  on  the  date  designated  in  the 
calendar. 

Miscellaneous  Regulations 

Withdrawal 

A  student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  college 
during  the  academic  year  must  present  to  the 
dean  the  written  approval  of  her  parents  or 
guardian  stating  the  reasons  for  withdrawal  and 
must  clear  all  financial  obligations  before  her 
transcripts  can  be  released. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any 
time  any  student  whose  conduct  or  academic 
standing  it  regards  as  unsatisfactory . 

Readmission 

Readmission  after  withdrawal  from  Sweet  Briar 
is  not  automatic.  To  request  readmission, 
students  should  write  to  the  dean  of  the 
College. 
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General  Policies 


Discrimination 

Unlawful  discrimination  in  educational 
programs  or  in  employment  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion,  nationality,  sex,  age  or  disability 
by  one  member  of  the  Sweet  Briar  community 
against  any  other  member  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
community  will  not  be  tolerated.  Discrimi- 
nation encompasses  any  difference  in  treatment 
on  a  prohibited  basis.  This  prohibition  against 
unlawful  discrimination  shall  not  in  any  way 
alter,  affect,  or  negate  the  at-will  status  of  any 
employee. 

Confidentiality  of  Education 
Records 

In  compliance  with  the  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (Buckley  Amendment), 
Sweet  Briar  College's  policy  as  outlined  herein 
establishes  certain  prerequisites  and  limitations 
on  the  release  of  education  records  and 
personal  identification  data.  The  act  was 
designed  to  protect  the  privacy  of  education 
records  and  to  provide  guidelines  for  the 
correction  of  inaccurate  or  misleading  data. 

1 .  Annual  Notice.  The  College  will  annually 
notify  students  of  their  rights  under  the  act  by 
providing  each  student  with  a  copy  of  this 
Policy  or  a  summary  thereof. 

2.  Public  Access.  Certain  information  is 
considered  public,  and  the  College  may  release 
such  information  in  its  discretion.  For  example, 
unless  a  student  files  with  the  Registrar's  Office 
written  notification  to  withhold  disclosure,  the 
College  will  release  announcements  of 
academic  honors  and  awards  and  will  verify 
dates  of  attendance,  current  enrollment  status, 
classification,  major  field  of  study,  and  degree 
earned  or  anticipated.  In  addition,  directory 
information  consisting  of  names,  addresses  and 
campus  telephone  numbers  will  be  released  for 
internal  use  and  published  in  the  College 
directory. 

3.  Disclosure  to  Third  Parties.  Except  as 
described  in  Paragraph  2  and  this  Paragraph  3, 
the  College  will  not  release  personally 
identifiable  information  from  education  records 
to  third  parties  without  the  student's  prior 
written  consent.  The  College  may  disclose 
personally  identifiable  information  from 
education  records  (a)  to  College  officials, 
including  faculty,  with  a  legitimate  interest; 

(b)  to  certain  federal,  state  and  local  officials; 

(c)  to  organizations  conducting  certain 


educational  studies  or  accrediting  functions; 
(d)  to  parents  who  submit  documentation  that 
the  student  is  claimed  as  a  dependent  for 
income  tax  purposes;  (e)  in  connection  with  a 
student's  application  for  or  receipt  of  financial 
aid;  (f)  pursuant  to  a  court  order  or  subpoena, 
upon  a  reasonable  attempt  to  give  advance 
notice  to  the  student;  (g)  in  connection  with  a 
health  or  safety  emergency  as  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  student  or  others;  and  (h)  to 
organizations  or  individuals  as  authorized  in 
writing  by  the  student. 

4.  Student  Access.  A  student  may  review  her 
academic  records  by  requesting  this  in  person  at 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  The  College  will 
comply  with  a  student's  request  to  inspect  and 
review  other  education  records  under  this 
Policy  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not 
to  exceed  45  days  from  receipt  of  the  request. 

5.  Limitations  and  Restrictions  on  Disclosure 

and  Access.  The  term  "education  records"  as 
defined  by  law  and  as  used  herein  does  not 
include  (a)  records  made  and  maintained  by 
individual  faculty  or  administrative  personnel; 
(b)  law  enforcement  records;  (c)  records  that 
only  contain  information  after  an  individual  is 
no  longer  a  student;  (d)  employment  records; 
or  (e)  treatment  records  submitted  directly  to 
or  maintained  solely  by  the  Student  Health 
Center,  except  that  a  student  may  request 
treatment  records  to  be  reviewed  by  a  physician 
or  appropriate  professional.  Student  access  to 
records  that  are  not  education  records  is  strictly 
within  the  College's  discretion.  In  addition, 
students  are  not  entitled  to  inspect  and  review 
certain  education  records,  including 
confidential  letters  and  recommendations  (if  a 
student  has  signed  a  written  waiver)  and 
financial  records. 

The  College  may,  in  its  discretion,  require 
payment  of  all  delinquent  tuition  and  other 
outstanding  amounts  prior  to  providing  copies 
of  records  in  connection  with  any  disclosure  or 
access.  Students  are  also  responsible  to  pay 
reasonable  copying  charges  which  are  posted  in 
the  Registrar's  Office. 

6.  Records  of  Disclosure.  Except  for  access  or 
disclosure  under  Paragraphs  3(a),  3(d),  3(h), 
and  4  above,  the  college  will  maintain  a  record 
of  requests  for  access  to  and  disclosure  of 
personally  identifiable  information  from 
education  records. 
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7.  Types  and  Locations  of  Education  Records 

The  College  maintains  the  following  types  of 
education  records  maintained  at  the  locations 
indicated: 

•  Academic  Transcript,  maintained  in  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

•  Academic  Folder,  maintained  in  the  Dean's 
Office  hy  George  Lenz,  Dean  of  the  College. 

8.  Requests  for  Amendment  of  Records.  A 

student  may  request  the  College  to  amend  an 
educational  record  believed  to  be  inaccurate, 
misleading  or  in  violation  of  the  student's 
rights.  Such  a  request  must  be  directed  to  the 
dean  of  the  College.  Appropriate  offices  will  be 
notified  if  changes  are  made.  Upon  request,  a 
student  shall  have  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  challenge  the  content  of  education  records 
on  the  grounds  of  information  being  inaccurate 
or  misleading  or  in  violation  of  the  student's 
rights.  If  the  student  does  not  prevail  at  the 
hearing,  the  student  may  add  a  statement  to 
the  record  describing  the  student's  challenge. 
Students  also  have  a  right  to  file  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  a  complaint 
concerning  non-compliance  with  the  Act  or 
regulations. 

Academic  Policy  on  Disabilities 

Sweet  Briar  College  complies  with  Section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  accepts 
students  with  documented  disabilities  who  can 
successfully  pursue  a  demanding  and  rigorous 
college  program. 

Accommodation 

Students  who  are  diagnosed  by  approved 
services,  either  before  or  after  their  admission 
to  the  College,  as  having  specific  disabilities, 
may  petition  the  dean  of  the  College  either  at 
admission,  or  when  the  disability  is  diagnosed, 
to  receive  feasible  and  appropriate 
accommodation  within  the  structure  of  a 
course.  Such  accommodation  is  determined  by 
the  instructor  and  department  concerned. 

Modification 

If  all  attempts  at  accommodation  prove 
unsuccessful  in  the  judgment  of  the  department 
or  departments  involved,  or  if  testing  services 
approved  by  Sweet  Briar  College  recommend 
modification  of  degree  requirements  rather 
than  accommodation,  the  dean  of  the  College, 
on  the  department's  recommendation,  may 
authorize  the  substitution  of  other  appropriate 
courses.  For  each  required  course  not 
completed,  the  student  will  be  required  to  pass 
an  authorized  substitute  course  (two  courses  in 


the  case  of  the  intermediate  language 
requirement).  Students  petitioning  the  dean  of 
the  College  to  substitute  courses  must  present  a 
diagnosis  of  the  specific  disability  and, 
wherever  applicable,  a  letter  from  the  chair  of 
the  department  concerned  stating  that  all 
attempts  at  accommodation  have  proved 
unsuccessful.  Modification  and  authorization  to 
take  substitute  courses  will  be  confirmed  by 
letter  from  the  dean. 

Grades 

Grades  earned  in  courses  identified  as  affected 
by  the  disability  and  attempted  before  the 
disability  was  diagnosed  and  before 
accommodation  or  modification  was  attempted 
may  be  converted  to  the  CR/NC  basis  and 
grade-point  averages  may  be  adjusted  at  the 
request  of  the  student.  Grades  received  in 
unsuccessful  accommodation  attempts  may  also 
be  converted  at  the  request  of  the  student.  This 
policy  will  apply  only  to  students  diagnosed 
before  or  during  their  attendance  at  Sweet 
Briar  College. 

Procedure 

Qualified  students  with  a  documented 
disability,  including  a  specific  learning 
disability,  are  entitled  to  request  and  receive 
reasonable  academic  and  other  accom- 
modation. Such  accommodation  may  include 
using  taped  textbooks  and  readings.  Modified 
sittings  for  tests  or  examinations,  such  as  using 
a  word  processor  or  having  extended  time  in 
which  to  complete  the  work,  may  be 
appropriate  in  some  cases.  Because  each 
student's  condition  will  be  different,  all  possible 
accommodations  that  might  be  appropriate  in 
different  circumstances  will  not  be  enumerated. 
A  copy  of  the  student's  learning  evaluation 
report  will  be  in  the  student's  file  in  the  Dean's 
Office.  Faculty  will  not  be  advised  of  a 
documented  disability  unless  and  until  a 
student  requests  accommodation.  The  student 
will  be  asked  to  discuss  directly  with  her 
instructors  any  ideas  about  appropriate 
accommodation.  The  faculty  member  or  the 
student  should  contact  the  Dean  for  assistance 
in  conducting  an  appropriate  accommodation 
service.  Students  who  have  been  diagnosed  as 
having  a  learning  disability  are  expected  to 
take  responsibility  for  requesting  reasonable 
accommodation. 

Any  questions  or  complaints  regarding  these 
policies  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  Compliance  Officer  of  the  College, 
Gail  Payne,  comptroller  and  acting  treasurer. 
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Academic  Honors 


General  Honors 

General  Honors  of  three  ranks  —  cum  laude, 
magna  cum  laude ,  summa  cum  laude  —  are 
awarded  to  members  of  the  graduating  class  on 
the  basis  of  their  academic  record.  Candidates 
under  the  Honors  Program  may  receive 
departmental  citations:  with  honors,  high 
honors,  or  highest  honors. 

Dean's  List 

At  the  end  of  each  fall  and  spring  term,  the 
dean  prepares  a  list  of  members  of  the  three 
upper  classes  who  have  shown  outstanding 
ability  and  achievement  in  the  work  of  the 
term. 

First  Year  Honor  List 

First  year  students  who  achieve  an  outstanding 
record  in  the  fall  term  are  recognized  in 
February. 

Emilie  Watts  McVea  Scholars 

Each  year  the  College  recognizes  academic 
achievement  by  conferring  upon  the  highest- 
ranking  member  of  each  class  the  honorary  title 
of  Emilie  Watts  McVea  Scholar,  a  designation 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  second  president 
of  Sweet  Briar  College.  In  order  to  be  eligible, 
a  student  must  have  earned  at  least  24  hours  at 
Sweet  Briar  College  by  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
or  at  least  56  hours  at  Sweet  Briar  by  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year,  or  at  least  60  hours  at 
Sweet  Briar  by  the  end  of  either  the  junior  or 
senior  year. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 

Today  there  are  fewer  than  250  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
chapters  at  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  nation.  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
established  a  chapter,  Theta  of  Virginia,  at 
Sweet  Briar  College  in  1949.  Those  seniors  in 
the  top  15  percent  of  their  class  are  eligible  for 
election;  likewise  are  juniors  in  the  top  five 
percent.  Candidates  must  be  completing  at 
least  two  years  of  residence  at  the  College. 
Grade  point  average  is  an  important,  but  not 
sole,  criterion  for  election.  Weight  is  given  to 
recommendations  from  faculty  and  to  the 
breadth  of  each  candidate's  program  as  shown 
by  the  number  and  the  variety  of  courses  taken 


outside  her  major.  Also  important  are  the 
balance  and  proportion  in  a  candidate's  degree 
program  as  a  whole.  Finally,  candidates  must 
demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
of  a  foreign  language  at  least  minimally 
appropriate  for  liberal  education. 

Pi  Gamma  Mu 

A  chapter  of  Pi  Gamma  Mu,  the  international 
honor  society  in  social  science,  was  established 
at  Sweet  Briar  in  1983.  The  purpose  of  the 
society  is  to  encourage  excellence  in  the  social 
sciences,  to  inspire  an  intelligent  approach  to 
social  problems,  and  to  promote  mutual 
understanding  among  people  of  differing 
opinions.  The  society  recognizes  good 
scholarship  and  encourages  it  through 
enriching  programs,  a  lectureship  program,  and 
student-faculty  fellowship. 

Tau  Phi 

Tau  Phi  is  an  honorary  society  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  upholding  the  principle  of  liberal 
arts  education — the  broadening  of  the  mind  by 
contact  with  the  many  fields  of  human 
knowledge.  The  membership  is  composed  of  a 
limited  number  of  upperclassmen  chosen  in 
recognition  of  their  scholarship,  character,  and 
aesthetic  sensitivity,  as  well  as  their  interest 
and  participation  in  the  intellectual  growth  of 
the  College.  Throughout  the  year  the  society 
assists  the  Lectures  Committee  to  encourage 
attendance  at  lectures,  plays,  and  concerts  and 
to  arrange  hospitality  for  visiting  speakers. 

Alpha  Lambda  DeUa 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  is  an  honor  society  that 
recognizes  academic  excellence  during  a 
student's  first  year  in  college.  A  chapter  was 
established  at  Sweet  Briar  in  1991.  To  be 
eligible,  a  student  must  have  earned  a  grade 
point  average  of  3.5  or  higher  in  either  her  first 
term  or  for  the  entire  academic  year.  The 
purpose  of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  is  to  promote  a 
continued  high  standard  of  learning  and  to 
encourage  superior  academic  achievement. 

Sigma  Delta  Pi 

A  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Pi,  the  national 
Spanish  honor  society,  was  established  at  Sweet 
Briar  in  1990.  The  purpose  of  the  Society  is  to 
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encourage  excellence  in  the  study  of  Spanish, 
and  to  encourage  an  increased  awareness  of  and 
involvement  in  the  study  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  the  cultures  and  literatures  of 
Hispanic  peoples.  The  society  offers  a  number 
of  competitive  scholarships  and  awards  and 
encourages  students  to  contribute  to  its 
newsletter.  New  student  members  are  selected 
annually  based  on  their  overall  academic  record 
and  a  demonstrated  interest  in  the  study  of 
Spanish. 

Psi  Chi 

Psi  Chi  is  the  national  honor  society  in 
Psychology,  founded  in  1929  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging,  stimulating,  and  maintaining 
excellence  in  scholarship  and  advancing  the 
science  of  psychology.  As  of  1993,  the  Society 
boasts  over  255,000  members  and  has  790 
chapters  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Membership 
is  open  to  Sweet  Briar  students  who  have 
registered  for  major  or  minor  standing  in 
psychology,  have  completed  eight  semester 
hours  in  psychology,  are  ranked  in  the  upper  35 
percent  of  their  class  in  general  scholarship, 
and  have  earned  an  average  grade  of  "B"  in 
psychology  courses. 

Phi  Alpha  Delta 

The  Omega  Mu  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Alpha 
Delta  law  fraternity  was  established  at  Sweet 
Briar  College  in  February  1995.  It  is  the  first 
undergraduate  chapter  established  at  a  women's 
college.  Its  purpose  is  to  promulgate  the  study 
of  law  and  politics  in  American  Society. 
Chapter  members  have  served  as  volunteers  in 
the  Amherst  Youth  Service  Project  and  in  the 
Amherst  County  School  system. 

Upperclass  Awards  and  Prizes 

The  Academy  of  American  Poets  Prize  is  awarded 
to  the  student  submitting  the  best  poem  in  the 
annual  competition. 

L' Alliance  Frangaise  Prize,  established  by  the 
Lynchburg,  VA,  chapter,  is  presented  to  a 
senior  nominated  by  the  Modem  Languages 
and  Literatures  Department  for  excellence  in 
French  language  and  literature. 

The  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  Award  is  given  to 
the  graduating  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  member 
who  has  the  highest  cumulative  average  at  the 
end  of  the  first  grading  period  of  the  senior 
year. 


The  Alumna  Daughter  Award  was  established 
in  1974  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  to  honor  an  alumna 
daughter  in  either  the  junior  or  senior  class 
who  has  demonstrated  at  Sweet  Briar  the 
traditions  of  sound  learning  and  social 
responsibility  which  have  characterized  the 
alumnae  of  the  College  since  its  founding. 

The  American  Institute  of  Chemists  Student 
Research  and  Recognition  Foundation  Award  is 
presented  to  an  outstanding  chemistry  student 
on  the  basis  of  her  demonstrated  record  of 
leadership,  ability,  character,  and  scholastic 
achievement. 

The  Mary  Kendrick  Benedict  Award  was 
established  in  1945  by  former  students, 
colleagues,  and  other  friends  of  Dr.  Mary 
Kendrick  Benedict,  the  first  president  of  Sweet 
Briar  College,  to  honor  an  upperclass  student  of 
high  academic  standing  and  personal  integrity 
who  has  shown  a  purpose  for  service  in  her 
college  experience. 

The  Myron  B.  Bloy,  ]r.  Service  Fellowship  was 
established  by  friends  of  the  late  Chaplain  Bloy 
to  enable  a  current  Sweet  Briar  student  to  work 
in  a  service-oriented,  off-campus  situation  in 
this  country  or  abroad. 

The  Jean  Besselievre  Boley  Fund  was 
established  by  the  parents  and  husband  of  Jean 
Besselievre  Boley  35  to  encourage  interest  in 
creative  writing.  The  fund  provides  a  prize  for 
the  student  submitting  the  best  short  story 
entered  in  the  annual  competition.  It  may  also 
provide  a  grant-in-aid  for  a  junior  or  senior 
with  demonstrated  ability  in  creative  writing 
who  requires  financial  assistance. 

The  Martha  von  Briesen  Prize  in  Photography 
was  established  by  the  Alumnae  Association  in 
honor  of  Martha  von  Briesen  '3 1 ,  for  her  many 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  the  College  as 
director  of  public  relations.  The  prize  is 
awarded  to  a  graduating  senior  who  has  made 
outstanding  achievements  in  the  field  of 
photography  as  a  fine  art. 

The  Laura  Buckham  Book  Award  was 
established  by  the  friends  of  the  late  Laura 
Buckham,  professor  of  French  at  Sweet  Briar  for 
32  years.  The  award  is  presented  to  a  rising 
junior  who  is  a  French  major  in  recognition  of 
excellence  in  French  and  should  be  used  to 
purchase  books  relative  to  the  major. 
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The  Marcia  Capron  Award  was  established 
by  John  D.  Capron  in  honor  of  his  wife.  This 
award  is  given  at  commencement  to  a  senior  for 
excellence  in  French. 

The  Penelope  Czarra  Award  was  established 
by  the  parents  of  Penelope  Lane  Czarra  '75  to 
honor  the  senior  who  best  combines  scholastic 
achievement,  student  leadership,  and  effective 
contributions  to  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  student  life  at  Sweet  Briar. 

The  Helen  McClure  Gager  Award  in 
Chemistry  was  established  by  the  husband, 
family,  and  friends  of  Helen  Gager,  associate 
professor  of  chemistry,  who  taught  at  Sweet 
Briar  from  1976  to  1980.  The  award  recognizes 
a  member  of  the  Sweet  Briar  community  — 
student,  faculty,  or  other  —  who  has  done 
distinguished  work  in  the  field  of  chemistry. 

The  Maxine  Garner  Prize  in  Religion, 
established  in  honor  of  Miss  Garner,  Wallace 
E.  Rollins  professor  emeritus  of  religion,  is 
awarded  to  a  senior  chosen  by  the  Department 
of  Religion  for  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
study  of  religion. 

The  Connie  M.  Guion  Award  was  established 
in  honor  of  Professor  Guion  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Wilson  Newman  and  their  daughters,  Clare 
Newman  Blanchard  '60  and  Mildred  Newman 
Thayer  '61.  It  is  given  to  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  "for  excellence  as  a  human 
being  and  as  a  member  of  the  College." 

The  James  Lewis  Howe  Award  in  Chemistry, 
sponsored  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  is  awarded  to  a 
senior  for  excellence  in  chemistry.  This  award 
is  presented  to  the  recipient  in  March  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 

The  Manson  Memorial  Alumnae  Award  was 
established  by  the  alumnae  in  memory  of  N.  C. 
Manson,  Jr.,  to  give  recognition  each  year  to  an 
upperclass  student  oi  high  academic  standing 
who  shows  qualities  of  leadership  and  makes  a 
constructive  contribution  to  student  life. 

The  Lawrence  Nelson  Award  was  established 
in  1971  in  memory  of  Professor  Nelson,  who 
taught  English  at  Sweet  Briar  from  1946  to 
1970.  It  is  awarded  each  year  to  a  senior  chosen 
by  the  Department  of  English  for  general 
excellence  in  English. 

The  Pauline  Roberts  Otis  Award  was 
established  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Otis  by  her 
daughter,  Susan  Otis  Thompson  '52,  who 


studied  in  Paris  with  the  Sweet  Briar  Junior 
Year  in  France.  The  prize  is  awarded  each  year 
to  the  senior  student  of  highest  academic 
distinction  having  been  a  member  of  the  Junior 
Year  in  France  program. 

The  Everingham  Richards  and  Captain  Garrett 
V.  S.  Richards  Award  was  established  in  1974  by 
Frances  Murrell  Rickards  '10,  in  memory  of  her 
son,  who  died  in  World  War  11,  and  her 
husband.  This  award  is  given  to  one  or  more 
members  of  the  rising  sophomore  class  who  best 
demonstrate  potential  for  leadership,  academic 
excellence,  and  community  involvement, 
which  have  distinguished  the  College 
throughout  its  history. 

The  Shahespeare  Prize  is  presented  to  the 
student  who  demonstrates  excellence  in  one  or 
both  of  the  upper-level  Shakespeare  courses. 

The  Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor  Award  in 
History,  honoring  the  fifth  president  of  the 
College,  is  presented  to  a  senior  history  major 
who  has  achieved  the  highest  cumulative 
academic  average. 

The  Walher  Family  Award  was  established  in 
1983  by  alumnae  and  friends  of  the  Walker 
family,  whose  home  near  Sweet  Briar  was  a 
center  of  hospitality  for  many  years.  The  award 
is  presented  to  a  senior  oi  above-average 
academic  standing  who  best  possesses  the  spirit 
of  the  Walkers:  a  cheerful,  positive  disposition, 
showing  in  her  relationships  warmth, 
generosity,  and  humility. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Student  Achievement 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Economics  is  presented 
annually  to  an  outstanding  economics  major. 

The  Leigh  Woolverton  Prize  for  Excellence  in 
the  Visual  Arts  was  established  in  memory  of 
Leigh  Woolverton  '82,  by  her  mother,  family, 
and  friends. 

The  Kathryn  Haw  Prize  in  Art  History  was 
established  by  the  Art  History  Department 
with  support  provided  by  Kathryn  Haw  '92  in 
recognition  of  the  quality  of  education  she 
received.  It  is  awarded  to  a  graduating  Art 
History  major  who  has  demonstrated 
excellence  by  maintaining  a  GPA  of  at  least 
3.5  in  her  major. 

The  W.  Edward  Overly  Award  was 
established  by  W.  Edward  Overly,  parent  of 
Lynda  '64.  It  is  awarded  to  a  senior  who  has 
demonstrated  scholarly  achievement  in 
Spanish. 
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Graduate  Fellowships 

The  Helen  K.  Mull  Psycholo^  Scholarship  was 
established  hy  the  bequest  of  Professor  Helen  K. 
Mull,  who  taught  psychology  at  Sweet  Briar 
from  1927  to  1958.  It  is  awarded  to  the  highest 
ranking  psychology  major  in  the  graduating 
class  for  graduate  study  in  psychology. 

The  Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor  Graduate 
Fellowship  in  History,  honoring  the  fifth 
president  of  the  College,  was  established  by 
Dorothy  Stimpson,  visiting  professor  of  history 
at  Sweet  Briar  in  1956.  The  fellowship,  to 
encourage  high  standards  of  scholarship  in 
history,  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding 
senior  history  major  who  plans  graduate  study. 
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Admis 


Admission  to  Sweet  Briar  College  is  available 
to  students  of  varied  backgrounds,  talents, 
interests,  and  experience  who  want  to  pursue 
an  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
The  Committee  on  Admissions  selects 
applicants  who  present  evidence  of  a  strong 
academic  foundation,  scholastic  ability  and 
motivation,  and  strength  of  character. 

Campus  Visits 

Prospective  students  are  encouraged  to  visit  the 
College  for  interviews  and  campus  tours  at  any 
time  during  the  year.  While  college  is  in 
session,  attendance  at  classes,  appointments 
with  faculty  members,  tours  of  the  Riding 
Center,  and  overnight  stays  in  the  residence 
halls  may  be  arranged.  The  Office  of 
Admissions  is  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday  throughout  the  year 
and  on  Saturday  mornings  (by  appointment) 
from  opening  week  in  September  until 
Commencement  in  May.  Tours  are  arranged 
individually. 

Special  open  house  weekends  for 
prospective  students  are  held  several  times 
during  the  year.  For  information  about  all 
campus  visits,  write  or  call  the  Office  of 
Admissions  at  804-381 -6142  or  call  toll  free 
1-800-381-6142. 

In  addition,  women  interested  in  Sweet 
Briar  may  talk  with  a  member  of  the 
Admissions  staff  who  is  visiting  schools  or 
attending  college  day/night  programs  in  their 
area.  Opportunities  to  meet  alumnae  of  the 
College  are  also  made  available  by  calling  the 
Office  of  Admissions. 

Admission  to  the  First  Year  Class 

A  candidate's  secondary  school  program  should 
consist  of  at  least  four  academic  courses  each 
year  with  a  minimum  total  of  16  academic 
units.  The  minimum  course  requirements  in 
each  discipline  are  four  years  of  English,  three 
of  math  (two  in  algebra,  one  in  geometry),  two 
sequential  years  of  the  same  foreign  language, 
three  years  of  social  studies  (including  two  in 
history,  one  of  them  U.S.  History),  and  two 
years  of  laboratory  science. 

Please  note  that  the  courses  listed  do  not 
add  up  to  16  units.  To  be  considered  as  a 
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candidate  for  admission,  further  courses  must 
be  taken  in  one  or  more  of  the  disciplines 
listed. 

Candidates  may  also  offer  additional  units 
in  art,  drama,  humanities,  computer  science, 
music,  philosophy,  psychology,  religion, 
sociology,  or  topical  studies,  but  they  will  not  be 
counted  toward  the  required  16  units  unless 
they  are  Advanced  Placement  (AP)  or 
International  Baccalaureate  (IB)  classes. 

A  suggested  curriculum  is  provided  on  the 
following  page  to  aid  candidates  for  admission 
to  Sweet  Briar  and  other  selective  colleges. 

Test  Schedule: 

PSAT:      10th  or  1 1th  Grade  (Fall) 
SAT:         1 1th  Grade  (Spring) 

12th  Grade  (Fall) 
SAT  11:  Subject 

1 1th  Grade  (Spring) 

12th  Grade  (Fall) 
ACT:        12th  Grade  (Fall) 

The  Office  of  Admissions  is  glad  to  advise 
prospective  candidates  about  their  programs, 
especially  if  they  have  questions  about  courses 
they  wish  to  offer  for  admission. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meets 
between  January  and  March,  and  letters  of 
acceptance  are  mailed  between  February  and 
April  1st.  All  acceptances  are  contingent  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  the  senior  year. 

Sweet  Briar  College  adheres  to  the 
Candidates'  Reply  Date  Agreement,  which 
allows  students  until  May  1  to  indicate  their 
intention  to  enroll. 

Information  about  financial  aid  is  on  p.  39. 

Academic  Policy  on  Disabilities 

Sweet  Briar  College  complies  with  Section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  accepts 
students  with  documented  disabilities  who  can 
successfully  pursue  a  demanding  and  rigorous 
college  program.  The  procedure  is  further 
described  on  p.  25  of  the  "General  Policies" 
section  of  the  Catalog.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College. 
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Suggested  College 
Preparatory  Curriculum 
for  High  School  Students 

9th  Grade: 

English 

Foreign  Language 

Algebra  1* 

Science:  Earth  Science  or  Introduction 

to  Physical  Science 
Social  Studies:  Geography  or 
World  History 

10th  Grade: 

English 

Foreign  Language 

Geometry 

Science:  Biology 

Social  Studies:  History 
1 1th  Grade: 

English 

Foreign  Language 

Algebra  2 

Science:  Chemistry  or  Biology  2 

Social  Studies:  U.S.  History 
12th  Grade: 

English 

Foreign  Language 

Pre-Calculus,  Trigonometry,  Functions 
or  Analytical  Geometry 

Science:  Physics  or  Chemistry  2 

Social  Studies:  Government  or 
European  History 

Note:  Students  are  urged  to  opt  for  Advanced 
Placement  courses  wherever  possible. 

Advanced  Placement  (AP) 

Sweet  Briar  recognizes  the  purposes  of  the 
Advanced  Placement  Examination.  A  student 
who  has  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  an  Advanced 
Placement  Test  will  automatically  receive 
college  credit;  exemption  will  be  granted  if  the 
subject  represents  a  particular  requirement. 
Tests  with  scores  of  3  may  be  examined  to 
determine  whether  they  merit  placement  or 
credit. 

International  Baccalaureate  (IB) 

Sweet  Briar  College  recognizes  that  the 
International  Baccalaureate  is  a  challenging 
program  of  study  and  takes  that  into  account 

*Students  who  can  take  Algebra  I  in  8th  grade  should 
proceed  through  to  Calculus  in  the  1 2th  grade. 


when  evaluating  an  applicant's  record.  The 
International  Baccalaureate  diploma  may 
qualify  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
sophomore  year  at  Sweet  Briar.  Students  who 
do  not  take  the  full  International  Baccalaureate 
curriculum  but  complete  individual  courses 
may  present  the  results  of  specific  International 
Baccalaureate  examinations  for  departmental 
review  to  receive  credit  and/or  placement  in 
individual  disciplines. 

Application  Credentials 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made 
before  February  15  on  an  application  form 
supplied  by  the  College  and  accompanied  by  a 
non-refundable  application  fee  of  $25.  (Students 
who  wish  to  be  considered  for  an  academic  award 
should  apply  by  January  15.)  Letters  of 
acceptance  are  mailed  between  February  and 
April  1st.  The  following  credentials  are 
required: 

a)  Application  form,  including  a  series  of  short 
essay  questions,  giving  each  applicant  an 
opportunity  to  write  about  her  interests 
and  activities. 

b)  School  records.  Official  transcript  of  all 
work  from  9th  through  1 1  th  grades,  as  well 
as  the  first  term  of  12th  grade.  Sweet  Briar 
College  does  not  accept  the  General 
Education  Diploma  (GED)  in  lieu  of  a 
high  school  diploma,  except  for  students 
applying  for  the  Turning  Point  Program 
(see  p.  33). 

c )  A  recommendation  of  character  and  academic 
promise  from  the  college  counselor, 
including  information  about  the 
candidate's  interests,  attitudes,  and 
activities  as  a  member  of  the  school 
community. 

d)  A  recommendation  from  a  teacher  in  an 
academic  subject  (as  defined  in  the  section 
"Admission  to  the  First  Year  Class,"  p.  30) 
with  an  analysis  of  competence  in  written 
expression. 

e)  Tests  of  the  College  Board  or  the  American 
College  Testing  program.  All  applicants  for 
the  first  year  class  must  take  the  SAT  or 
the  ACT  before  February  of  the  year  of 
entrance.  Students  are  strongly  urged  to 
take  three  SAT  II  Subject  Tests  of  the 
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College  Board.  English  (with  the  essay, 
preferred),  math,  science  or  foreign 
language  are  recommended. 

f)      Social  Security  number. 

A  score  of  600  or  above  on  a  language 
SAT  II  Subject  Test  exempts  a  student  from 
the  foreign  language  requirement  at  Sweet 
Briar. 

Students  who  are  accepted  to  Sweet  Briar 
must  reply  to  the  College  by  May  I .  A 
reservation  deposit  of  $500  is  required  at  that 
time  for  those  who  intend  to  enroll. 

Early  Decision  Plan:  First  Choice 

Well-qualified  candidates  who  have  decided 
that  Sweet  Briar  is  definitely  their  first  choice 
should  consider  the  Early  Decision  Plan.  TTie 
Committee  on  Admissions  notifies  early 
candidates  of  its  decision  by  December  15. 
Candidates  for  Early  Decision  should: 

a)  File  application  for  admission  before 
November  15. 

b)  Send  all  credentials  and  other 
information,  including  scores  from  SAT  or 
ACT  to  the  College  by  November  15. 

c)  Agree  that,  if  accepted,  she  will  withdraw 
all  applications  at  other  colleges  and 
submit  the  non-refundable  reservation  fee 
of  $500  by  January  15. 

Early  Decision  financial  aid  candidates  will 
be  notified  of  action  taken  on  their  aid 
applications  by  December  15,  or  as  soon  as  all 
financial  forms  have  been  received  at  the 
College,  prior  to  the  January  15  reservation 
deadline. 

Early  acceptances  are  made  with  the 
understanding  that  the  work  of  the  senior  year 
will  continue  to  be  of  high  quality. 

Some  applicants  may  be  notified  that  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  wishes  to  receive 
the  first  term  senior  grades  before  making  a 
decision.  These  candidates  will  be  deferred  for 
consideration  with  the  regular  applicant  group. 

Admission  with 
Advanced  Standing 

Sweet  Briar  welcomes  applications  each  year 
from  qualified  students  who  wish  to  enter  with 
advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  or 
universities.  Candidates  should  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  first  year 


class,  including  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test 
of  the  College  Board  or  the  tests  of  the 
American  College  Testing  program,  and  should       i 
have  completed  at  least  one  full  year  of  college         ' 
work.  They  should  present  the  following 
credentials: 

a)  An  official  transcript  of  secondary  school 
records.  Sweet  Briar  College  does  not 
accept  the  General  Education  Diploma 
(GED)  in  lieu  of  a  high  school  diploma, 
except  for  students  applying  for  the 
Turning  Point  Program  (see  p.  33). 

b)  An  official  transcript  of  record  from  the 
college  attended. 

c)  An  official  copy  of  the  test  scores  of  all 
standardized  tests  taken  in  the  high  school 
years. 

d)  A  catalog  showing  descriptions  of  the 
courses  taken  in  college. 

e)  A  recommendation  from  the  Dean  or 
other  official  of  the  College,  on  a  form  to 
be  supplied  by  Sweet  Briar. 

f)  A  recommendation  from  an  academic 
professor  who  has  taught  the  candidate. 

The  application  deadline  for  fall  entrance  is 
July  1  and  for  spring  entrance  is  November  15. 
An  interview  and  campus  visit  are  strongly 
encouraged. 

Notification  of  the  admissions  decision  is 
sent  to  the  applicant  shortly  after  all 
credentials  are  complete. 

Students  who  transfer  to  Sweet  Briar  from 
four-year  or  junior  colleges  accredited  by  their 
regional  associations  will  receive  tentative  i 

credit  for  courses  in  which  a  grade  of  "C-"  or  ' 

better  has  been  obtained  and  which  satisfy  the 
aims  of  liberal  arts  courses  as  interpreted  at 
Sweet  Briar  College.  Not  more  than  60  hours 
from  another  institution  will  be  allowed  toward 
the  120  credit  hours  required  for  the  Sweet 
Briar  degree.  Courses  offered  to  satisfy 
distribution  requirements  must  conform  in 
content  to  courses  given  at  Sweet  Briar. 

Academic  credit  and/or  placement  are  not 
awarded  for  the  College  Level  Examination 
Program  (CLEP),  experiential  learning,  or 
Armed  Services  experience. 

Admission  of  Day  Students 

Applicants  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Sweet 
Briar  and  who  qualify  for  admission  may  enroll 
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as  day  students.  They  must  submit  the 
apphcation  credentials  as  stated  above. 

Other  Admissions 

Early  Admission 

Candidates  who  wish  to  graduate  early  from 
secondary  school  will  be  considered  for 
admission  as  long  as  they  have  completed  the 
minimum  course  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  first  year  class  (p.  30).  They  should  present 
evidence  of  unusual  academic  performance  and 
maturity,  and  must  interview  with  an 
admissions  staff  member. 

Part'time  Students 

Part-time  students  are  welcomed  at  Sweet 
Briar.  The  fee  for  a  course  taken  for  academic 
credit,  and  for  which  the  College  will  provide  a 
record  and  grade  report,  will  be  based  pro  rata 
on  the  tuition  charge  to  full-time  students.  For 
information  on  course  offerings  and  fees, 
contact  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

The  Turning  Point  Program 

Sweet  Briar  encourages  and  is  committed  to 
helping  women  of  nontraditional  college  age 
begin  or  continue  their  college  educations.  The 
Turning  Point  Program  is  a  flexible  and 
supportive  program  established  for  the  mature 
returning  student.  Women  who  are  at  least  26 
years  of  age  or  who  have  been  out  of  formal 
education  for  at  least  four  years  are  eligible  for 
admission.  A  student  may  elect  to  enroll  in  the 
program  either  full-  or  part-time.  Credits 
previously  earned  at  an  accredited  institution 
may  be  transferred.  For  a  special  application,  as 
well  as  for  information  on  fees,  scholarships, 
and  financial  aid,  contact  the  Office  of 
Admissions. 

Fifth  Year  Plan 

Any  alumna  of  Sweet  Briar  is  eligible  to  enroll 
for  a  fifth  year  of  study.  Some  alumnae  use  this 
opportunity  to  take  additional  course  work  to 
help  prepare  for  graduate  or  professional  study. 

Tuition  for  the  fifth  year  is  one-half  of  that 
of  the  normal  rate;  room  and  board  is  charged 
at  the  standard  rate.  The  student  may  live  on 
campus  if  housing  is  available,  and  may 
purchase  the  College  meal  plan. 

Applications  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean. 


Alumnae  Admissions  Representatives 

Many  Sweet  Briar  alumnae  across  the  country, 
who  serve  as  Alumnae  Admissions 
Representatives  (AARs),  stand  ready  to  answer 
any  questions  prospective  students  may  have 
about  the  College.  In  addition,  AARs  are 
trained  to  give  interviews  in  their  local  area  if 
students  are  unable  to  arrange  a  visit  to  the 
campus.  For  a  complete  listing  of  AARs  see 
p.  148,  or  contact  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

International  Students 

Sweet  Briar  is  committed  to  the  recruitment  of 
international  students  who  are  interested  in 
obtaining  the  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  the  United  States. 

International  students  are  required  to 
submit  an  application  form,  the  Scholastic 
Assessment  Test,  if  given  in  their  country,  and 
the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL).  In  addition,  the  College  highly 
recommends  applicants  take  the  Test  of 
Written  English  (TWE)  offered  in  conjunction 
with  TOEFL  at  no  additional  cost.  For  the 
special  application,  as  well  as  for  information 
about  course  offerings  and  fees,  contact  the 
Office  of  Admissions. 

After  a  student  has  been  accepted  to  the 
College,  advanced  standing  credit  will  be 
determined  through  an  evaluation  by  Josef 
Silny  and  Associates  at  the  request  and  cost  of 
the  accepted  student. 

Please  note  that  Sweet  Briar  College  does 
not  offer  financial  aid  to  international  students. 
A  limited  number  of  academic  scholarships  is 
available  to  qualified  first-year  students.  (See 
p.  34.) 

1-20  forms  will  not  be  mailed  until  a 
student's  $500  deposit  is  paid. 
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Academic  Scholarships 


Sweet  Briar  College  is  pleased  to  be  able  to 
recognize  excellence  in  all  its  myriad  forms. 
The  College  values  students  of  extraordinary 
overall  academic  achievement,  along  with 
those  who  have  developed  special  competence 
in  the  areas  of  art,  natural  science,  music, 
humanities,  or  social  sciences.  Sweet  Briar  also 
seeks  students  who  have  shown  outstanding 
leadership  in  school  and  community  activities. 

The  categories  of  academic  awards  offered 
by  Sweet  Briar  are  shown  below.  Unless 
designated  otherwise,  these  awards  may  be 
offered  to  Early  Decision  first  year  students 
(deadline  for  application  is  November  15)  as 
well  as  those  who  apply  for  regular  decision.  If  a 
student  wishes  to  be  considered  for  an 
academic  award,  please  note  that  all 
credentials,  as  well  as  the  application,  must  be 
received  by  January  15.  Some  awards  are  also 
available  to  advanced  standing  students. 

The  use  of  Sweet  Briar  College  grants  and 
merit  scholarships  and  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  funds  are  restricted  to  Sweet  Briar 
College  programs  in  Virginia,  Paris,  and 
Seville. 

Founders'  Scholarships 

Sweet  Briar's  Founders  Scholarships  are 
renewable  annually.  As  the  most  prestigious 
scholarships  offered  by  the  College,  these 
awards,  of  up  to  $12,500,  are  made  to  the  most 
academically  qualified  candidates,  as 
determined  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

Continuation  as  a  Founders  Scholar  is 
dependent  upon  maintaining  a  3.3  GPA  and 
review  by  the  Honors  Committee  annually. 

Commonwealth  Scholarships 

This  program  is  designed  to  reaffirm  Sweet 
Briar's  commitment  to  Virginia  students  by 
insuring  that  they  have  equal  access  to  private 
as  well  as  public  education  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Students  who  are 
chosen  as  Commonwealth  Scholars  will  be 
offered  an  award  of  up  to  $12,500.  Because  the 
award  is  not  necessarily  made  on  the  basis  of 
need,  it  benefits  the  selected  Virginia  students 
who  may  find  themselves  financially 
disadvantaged  in  the  choice  between  public 
and  private  higher  education.  The  award  will 


be  renewable  annually  upon  review  by  the 
Honors  Committee  and  is  dependent  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  3.3  GPA. 

International  Scholarships 

TTiese  scholarships  of  up  to  $12,500  are  offered 
to  the  most  academically  qualified 
international  students.  Recipients  must  be  of 
traditional  college  age  and  must  plan  to  study 
at  the  Sweet  Briar  campus  for  all  four  years, 
while  living  in  the  Sweet  Briar  residence  halls. 
International  scholarships  are  renewable 
annually  upon  review  by  the  Honors 
Committee  and  providing  the  student 
maintains  a  3.3  GPA. 

Betty  Bean  Black  Scholarships 

These  scholarships  provide  up  to  $10,000  to 
students  of  outstanding  academic  ability.  The 
scholarship  is  renewable  annually  upon  review 
by  the  Honors  Committee,  providing  the 
student  maintains  a  3.3  GPA. 

Sweet  Briar  Scholarships 

The  Sweet  Briar  Scholarships  are  awarded  to 
students  presenting  an  excellent  overall 
academic  record  as  well  as  special  talents  in  a 
specific  area.  These  awards  of  up  to  $6,000  are 
renewable  annually  upon  review  by  the  Honors 
Committee  and  providing  a  3.3  GPA  is 
maintained. 

Virginia  Scholarships 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  Virginians 
with  exceptional  academic  and  extra  curricular 
records.  These  awards  of  up  to  $6,000  are 
renewable  annually  upon  review  by  the  Honors 
Committee  and  providing  the  student 
maintains  a  3.3  GPA. 

Williams  and  Dean's  Scholarships 

Williams  and  Dean's  Scholarships  recognize  a 
student's  overall  record.  To  be  eligible,  an 
entering  student  must  have  graduated  in  the 
top  25  percent  of  her  high  school  class;  have 
scored  1,000  or  higher  on  the  SAT  (or  25  or 
higher  on  the  ACT)  and  have  a  cumulative 
high  school  grade-point  average  of  3.25  or 
higher  in  core  subjects.  These  awards,  of  up  to 
$5,000,  are  renewable  annually  upon  review  by 
the  Honors  Committee  and  providing  a  3.0 
GPA  is  maintained. 
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Pannell  Scholarships 

Named  for  Anne  Gary  Pannell,  Sweet  Briar's 
fifth  president,  the  Pannell  Scholarships,  of  up 
to  $5,000,  are  offered  to  upperclass  students 
who  have  made  major  contributions  to  school 
and  community  life  and  maintained  strong 
academic  records. 

Special  First  Year  Academic  Scholarships 

The  Carter  Leadership  Award,  established  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Carter  (Jane  Munnerlyn  '50), 
makes  available  $1,000  toward  the  tuition  of  an 
incoming  first  year  student  from  the  Atlanta 
area.  The  award  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
leadership,  above-average  academic  record, 
athletic  promise,  and  interest  in  such  activities 
as  drama,  music,  and  art.  Financial  need  is 
considered  but  is  not  a  criterion. 

The  Harris  Pre-Med  Scholarship  was 
established  in  1986  by  Mrs.  H.  Hiter  Harris,  Jr. 
(Libby  Trueheart  '49)  and  her  daughter  Dr. 
Mary  Lawrence  Harris  '79.  The  award  of  $1,000 
is  made  to  an  incoming  first  year  student  of 
high  academic  standing  who  plans  to  major  in 
biology  or  chemistry  in  preparation  for  graduate 
study  in  medicine  or  the  science-health  field.  It 
is  renewable  annually  upon  review  by  the 
Honors  Committee  and  providing  a  3.3  GPA  is 
maintained. 

The  Helen  and  Edward  Lane  Scholarship  was 
established  in  1986  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Lane,  Jr.  (Helen  Murchison  '46),  and  benefits  a 
student  from  the  greater  Jacksonville,  FL,  area. 
The  award  makes  available  $3,000  to  an 
incoming  first  year  student  renewable  annually 
upon  review  by  the  Honors  Committee  and 
providing  a  3.3  GPA  is  maintained.  The 
selection  criteria  include  an  excellent  academic 
record  as  well  as  evidence  of  leadership 
activities  and  service  to  the  community. 

The  Virginia  E .  Ranney  Memorial  Scholarship , 
established  by  the  Ranney  family  and  friends  of 
Virginia  E.  Ranney  '70,  is  a  $1,000  award  made 
to  an  incoming  first  year  student  who  exhibits  a 
creative,  imaginative  mind,  integrity,  strength 
of  character,  and  genuine  enthusiasm  for 
academic  pursuits. 

The  Camille  Williams  Yow  Scholarship, 
established  in  1982  by  Mrs.  Camille  Williams 
Taylor  '55,  is  a  $1,000  award  made  to  an 
incoming  student  whose  record  shows  academic 
excellence  as  well  as  an  active  role  in  her 


school's  student  government.  This  award  is 
renewable  each  year,  if  a  3.2  grade  point 
average  is  maintained.  If  the  recipient  fails  to 
qualify  for  renewal,  the  award  will  be  made  to 
an  incoming  student. 

Scholarships  from  Special  Gifts 

The  Ann  Eckel  Aiken  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  in  1987  in  memory  of  Ann  Eckel 
Aiken,  who  served  both  on  the  faculty  and 
later  in  the  administration  of  the  College.  Mrs. 
Aiken  was  the  financial  aid  director  from  1978 
through  1987.  The  fund  is  designated  for  grants 
to  Turning  Point  students  who  need  financial 
assistance. 

The  Art  Buchwald  "Second  Chance" 
Scholarship,  established  in  honor  of  the 
syndicated  columnist,  humorist,  and  author,  is 
awarded  to  a  student  who  can  demonstrate 
need  and  who  is  being  readmitted  to  Sweet 
Briar  College  after  a  period  of  absence. 
Eligibility  is  limited  to  students  who  do  not 
qualify  for  regular  financial  aid. 

The  Julia  T.  Burleigh  Endowed  Scholarship 
Fund  was  established  in  1986  to  support  a 
student  participating  in  the  Junior  Year  in 
France  program  or  studying  abroad  after 
graduation. 

The  Louise  Jones  Cox  Scholarship  is  a  merit 
award,  with  preference  given  to  a  student  from 
Amherst  County,  VA,  or,  if  no  Amherst 
County  student  is  eligible,  to  a  student 
majoring  in  the  classics.  This  scholarship  is 
renewable  if  the  recipient  continues  to 
maintain  a  high  academic  record. 

The  Robin  S .  Cramer  Memorial  Scholarship 
was  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Ford 
Cramer,  Jr.,  parents  of  Robin  Cramer  '77,  to 
provide  an  annual  financial  aid  grant  for  an 
upperclass  student  who  has  established  a 
distinguished  academic  record,  with  preference 
given  to  one  who  is  active  in  the  riding 
program  at  any  level. 

The  Helen  Smith  Davenport  Endowed 
Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1987  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  highly  qualified 
students  to  study  abroad  in  Sweet  Briar 
approved  programs.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
scholarship  will  encourage  global  awareness  for 
a  Sweet  Briar  junior.  The  scholarship  will 
provide  $6,000  for  one  year. 
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The  Marie  L.  Rose  Huguenot  Scholarship 
makes  available  $  1 ,000  a  year  to  students  of 
Huguenot  ancestry  nominated  by  the  College 
for  award  by  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America. 
Special  application  forms  are  available  from  the 
College's  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  The  College 
is  permitted  to  have  two  scholars  per  year. 

The  Lucile  Vmbreit  Music  Scholarship  was 
established  either  for  a  student  of  applied  music 
or  for  a  music  history  student.  Candidates  are 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Music. 

The  Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr.  Scholarship, 
established  by  the  Alumnae  Association  in 
honor  of  Sweet  Briar's  sixth  president,  is 
awarded  annually  to  a  junior  or  senior  who 
both  has  need  and  shows  merit  in  some  aspect 
of  international  studies. 

Language  Tournament  Awards 

The  College  offers  two  awards  of  $500  each  to 
high-ranking  contestants  (on  level  three  or 
higher)  in  the  contest  conducted  annually  by 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
French  and  German  (AATF/AATG). 

The  College  also  offers  a  $500  award  to  a 
high-ranking  contestant  in  the  Latin 
Tournament  conducted  by  the  Virginia 
Classical  Association. 


The  American  High  School  Mathematics 
Scholarship 

Sweet  Briar  offers  a  $1,000  award  to  a  student 
who  scores  high  on  the  American  High  School 
Mathematics  Examination  and  who  qualifies 
for  admission  to  Sweet  Briar. 

Virginia  Science  Talent  Search 

One  award  of  $200  is  offered  to  a  high-ranking 
competitor  in  the  Virginia  Science  Talent 
Search. 
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Honors  and  Scholarships  Awarded,  1994-1995 


Phi  Beta  Kappa 

CImso/1995 

Lisa  Ann  Buckingham 
Pilar  Louise  Collier 
Jacalyn  Heather  Elliott 
Nancy  Ferguson 
Karen  Giorgetti 
Michele  Leigh  Goff 
Courtney  Anne  Huffman 
Shannon  Callison  LaShell 
Tricia  Lynn 
Caroline  Denise  Miller 
Holly  Leigh  Miller 
Slavica  Olujic 
Erin  Kendra  Oney 
Jennifer  Lynn  Parker 
Harleen  Singh 
Eugenia  Michelle  Stark 
Nancy  Jean  Weigle 
Amy  Marie  Woods 

Class  of  1996 

Dejerianne  Tifany  Ostrow 
Laura  Lee  Rihl 

Honor  Awards 

Emilie  Watts  McVea  Scholar 
(for  1995-96) 

Nancy  Jean  Weigle  '95 
Penelope  Czarra  Award 

Karen  Giorgetti  '95 
Connie  M.  Quion  Award 

Nancy  Jean  Weigle  '95 
Walker  Family  Award 

Molly  Bennett  Becherer  '95 

Meredith  Jeanette  Tucker 
Williams  '95 
Pauline  Roberts  Otis  Award 

Lucia  Eugenia  de  Oliveira  '95 
Lawrence  Q.  l^elson  Award 
for  Excellence  in  English 

Jacalyn  Heather  Elliott  '95 

Harleen  Singh  '95 
James  Lewis  Howe  Award  in 
Chemistry 

Molly  Bennett  Becherer  '95 
Leigh  Woolverton  Prize  for 
Excellence  in  the  Vistud  Arts 

Amanda  Bliss  Knost  '95 
Wall  Street  Journal  Student 
Achievement  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Economics 

Jennifer  Leigh  Wissman  '95 


L' Alliance  Frangaise  de 
Lynchburg  Award 

Amy  Marie  Woods  '95 
Jean  Besselievre  Boley  Award 

Melia  Faith  Childress  '98 
The  Academy  of  American 
Poets  Prize 

Leah  Ann  Jorgensen  '96 

Honorable  Mention 

Thea  Alyssa  Galenas  '97 

Katherine  Callahan  McDill  '95 
Alpha  Lambda  Delta  Award 

Nancy  Jean  Weigle  '95 
Kathryn  Haw  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Art  History 

Slavica  Olujic  '95 
W.  Edward  Overly  Award 

Nancy  Jean  Weigle  '95 
Martha  von  Briesen  Prize  in 
Photography 

Lyssa  Ann  Vaught  '95 
Marcia  Capron  Award  for 
Excellence  in  French 

Kelly  Elizabeth  Hall  '95 
Anne  Qary  Pannell  Taylor 
Award  in  History 

Jacalyn  Heather  Elliott  '95 

Eugenia  Michelle  Stark  '95 
Lucille  Barrow  Turner 
Award 

Ana  Marija  Simic  '96 
Jessica  Steirdyrenner  Molloy 
Award 

Theresa  Lynn  Moore  '95 
American  Institute  of 
Chemists  Award 

Kelly  Amanda  Coggshall  '95 
Helen  K.  Mull  Qraduate 
Fellowship  in  Psychology 

Karen  Giorgetti  '95 

Founders  Scholars 

Class  of  1996 

Laura  Lee  Rihl 

Class  of  1997 

Jill  Butcher 
Stephanie  Garcia 
Katherine  Johnston 
Lisa  Tedder 
Cassandra  Thomas 


Class  of  1998 

Cynthia  Bumgardner 

Sweet  Briar  Scholars 
Class  of  1996 

Christie  Cardon 
Laura  McGlamery 
Dejerianne  Ostrow 
Linda  Towers 

Class  of  1997 

JillGavitt 

Class  of  1998 

Erin  Kirby 
Julie  McLaughlin 
Penelope  Prosise 
Jennifer  Toler 
Emily  Virkus 


Pannell  Scholars 

Class  of  1996 

Marie  Bandy  (1/2  year) 
Laura  Billings  ( 1/2  year) 
Hilary  Carlson 
Shannon  Fountain 
Abby  Phillips 
Kimberly  Shaheen 
Melissa  snyder 
Theresa  Walters 

Class  of  1997 

Landis  Addison 
Elizabeth  Hunter 
Connor  Louis 
Ethel  Stewart 
Jennifer  Swisher 
Kerry  Thacker 
Amy  Yakubinis 

Class  of  1998 

Carolyn  Benson 
Kelly  Bowman 
Alison  Burnett 
Melia  Childress 
Carolyn  Leddy 
Mary  Lea  Martin 
Katherine  Rinehart 
Erin  Wortley 
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Commonwealth  Scholars         Dean's  Scholars 


Class  of  1996 

Jesse  Durham 
Melissa  McLearen 

Class  of  1997 

Alexa  Schriempf 

Class  of  1998 

Ashlyn  Goosens 
Joanne  Kucinski 


Virginia  Scholars 

Class  of  1996 

April  Collins 
Lee  Foley 
Heather  Plank 

Class  of  1998 

Joanna  Hopkins 

International  Scholars 
Class  of  1996 

Wenhui  Liang 
Ana-Marija  Simic 
Xiaoying  Wang 

Class  of  1997 

Kabaye  Berhanu 

Class  of  1998 

Rong  Jiang 
Mamie  Tokaruk 


Class  of  1996 

Rachel  Baltus 
Juli  Bechard 
Jennifer  Beck 
Melissa  Broderick 
Constance  Bump 
Katherine  Campbell 
Sarah  Dennis 
Mary  Margaret  Dixon 
Stephanie  Franz 
Heather  Goodwin 
Elizabeth  Groves 
Julie  Hildebrand 
Holly  James 
Sandy  Jennings 
Ann  Kays 
Cynthia  Rakow 
Andrea  Richmond 
Janeen  Sharma 
Ana  Trejo 
Kelly  Walker 
Mary  Jenifer  Williams 

Class  of  1997 

Katrina  Balding 
Heather  Benhard 
Amy  Campbell 
Melanie  Chriscoe 
Catherine  Clarkson 
Kerry  Coleman 
Annette  Dusenbury 
Amy  Everett 
Thea  Galenes 
Renee  Gunn 
Alison  Hall 
Courtney  Hayes 
Jessica  Hiveley 
Julia  Ingelido 
Margaret  Jenkins 
Alicia  King 
Ronda  Lehenbauer 
Amy  Tyler  Louthan 
Margaret  MacDonald 
Autumn  Mather 
Kristen  McCowan 
Elizabeth  Mcintosh 
Susanne  Nifong 
Jennie  Walker 


Class  of  1998 

Susan  Aronhalt 
Elizabeth  Baker 
Bronwyn  Beard 
Stephanie  Belk 
Amber  Blow 
Katherine  Carr 
Melissa  Coffey 
Adair  Collins 
Lindsay  Gulp 
Page  Damey 
Katharine  Farmer 
Pamela  Fine 
Laura  Fitton 
Nikki  Frazee 
Karin  Fung 
Allison  Gerber 
Mary  Gheen 
Gretchen  Gravley 
Tonya  Grudier 
Cynthia  Hague 
Elisabeth  Hall 
Jenny  Hogan 
Susan  Holman 
Darlene  Ignacio 
Diana  Jordan 
Amanda  Kottke 
Nadine  Lehmann 
Katherine  Martin 
Fionna  Matheson 
Lezlie  McKenzie 
Laura  Michaels 
Madge  Miller 
Courtney  Morgan 
Suzanne  O'Loughlin 
Adefunmi  Omisade 
Jessica  Pavia 
Charlotte  Rognmoe 
Melissa  Rothwell 
Sara  Seyfarth 
Laura  Shay 
Lesya  Shroades 
Jessica  HoUis  Simpson 
Caroline  Sinkinson 
Elizabeth  Snider 
Amanda  Stroupe 
Heather  Thomas 
Catherine  Zahm 
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Financial  Aid 


The  student  and  her  family  are  expected  to  pay 
for  Sweet  Briar's  cost  of  attendance  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  able.  If  the  family 
demonstrates  that  it  lacks  the  financial 
resources  to  do  so,  the  student  becomes  eligible 
to  receive  need-based  financial  assistance. 

TTie  student  demonstrates  her  eligibility  for 
assistance  through  an  application  process  in 
which  she  and  her  family  submit  documents 
detailing  their  financial  income  and  assets. 
Mathematical  need  analysis  formulas  are 
applied  to  this  financial  information  to 
calculate  the  family's  ability  to  pay  the 
College's  full  cost  of  attendance.  TTie  dollar 
amount  calculated  is  called  the  expected  family 
contribution.  If  that  amount  is  less  than  Sweet 
Briar's  cost  of  attendance,  the  difference  is 
called  financial  need,  and  the  College  offers  the 
student  an  award  package  to  help  make  up  the 
difference. 

The  award  is  conveyed  to  the  student  in  an 
award  letter  which  specifies  the  total  amount 
and  the  individual  sources  of  assistance,  and 
any  follow-up  action  the  student  must  take  to 
have  the  assistance  credited  on  her  tuition 
account. 

The  Award  Package 

The  award  usually  consists  of  grant,  loans  and 
job  money.  Grant  money  is  not  repaid,  loan 
money  must  be  repaid,  and  job  money  is 
received  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  paycheck  for 
work  which  the  student  performs  in  the  campus 
job  to  which  she  is  assigned. 

If  the  student  is  the  recipient  of  an 
academic  scholarship  from  the  College  or  a 
scholarship  or  grant  from  outside  the  College, 
that  must  be  considered  part  of  her  financial 
award.  Also,  if  she  obtains  additional  grant 
money  from  a  source  outside  the  College  after 
she  has  received  her  award,  her  award  must  be 
reviewed  and,  if  appropriate,  adjusted  to  ensure 
that  her  package  does  not  exceed  her  need. 

TTie  loan  and  job  portions  of  the  award  are 
optional  -  the  College  does  not  require  the 
student  to  accept  either  -  but  if  the  student 
declines  either  or  both,  she  and  her  family  are 
responsible  for  finding  the  additional  source  of 
funds  to  make  up  the  difference. 


Grants  that  may  be  a  part  of  the  financial 
assistance  award  include  the  Federal  Pell 
Grant,  the  Federal  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant,  the  Virginia  Tuition 
Assistance  Grant,  the  Virginia  College 
Scholarship  Assistance  Program  Grant,  the 
Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Authority  Grant,  the  Vermont  State  Grant, 
grants  provided  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Virginia  Foundation  for  Independent  Colleges, 
Sweet  Briar  College  Grants,  and  private 
scholarships  or  grants  which  the  student 
obtains  on  her  own  initiative. 

Loans  that  may  be  part  of  the  financial 
assistance  award  include  the  Federal  Perkins 
Loan,  the  Federal  Stafford  Loan,  the  Sweet 
Briar  College  Loan,  and  the  Mary  and  Lee 
Ashcraft  Loan. 

Funding  for  the  student's  campus  job  may  be 
derived  from  the  Federal  Work  Study  Program 
or  from  Sweet  Briar  funds.  The  typical  job 
award  is  $1,000,  and  to  earn  that  amount  over 
the  course  of  the  school  year  requires  the 
student  to  work  approximately  seven  hours  per 
week  at  the  federal  minimum  hourly  wage  of 
$4.25. 

Eligibility  Restrictions 

Only  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent  residents  are 
eligible  to  receive  federal  or  Sweet  Briar  need- 
based  assistance. 

The  use  of  Sweet  Briar  College  grants  and 
merit  scholarships  and  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  funds  are  restricted  to  Sweet  Briar 
College  programs  in  Virginia,  Paris,  and 
Seville.  The  student  must  have  a  cumulative 
grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.0  to  use  Sweet 
Briar  funds  for  study  in  Paris  or  Seville. 

Application  Procedures 

The  application  process  for  need-based 
assistance  is  an  annual  one. 

To  be  considered  for  need-based  assistance 
for  the  1995-96  school  year,  the  student  must 
submit  information  about  her  family's  1994 
income  and  assets  on  two  forms,  the  Free 
Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  and  the 
College  Board's  Financial  Aid  Form,  and 
provide  signed  copies  of  her  and  her  family's 
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1994  1040  forms  and  any  other  documentation 
specified  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Application  deadlines  in  effect  for  the  1995- 
96  year  are:  for  early  decision  applicants  for 
admission,  November  15,  1994;  for  regular 
decision  applicants  for  admission,  March  1 , 
1995;  for  currently  enrolled  students  who  have 
received  need-based  assistance  from  the 
College,  April  1,  1995;  and,  for  currently 
enrolled  students  who  have  not  previously 
received  need-based  assistance  from  the 
College,  December  1,  1995. 

General  Information 

Students  or  family  members  who  have 
questions  about  eligibility  for  need-based 
assistance  or  who  wish  to  have  information 
regarding  the  College's  tuition  payment  plans 
should  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

The  Virginia  Tuition 
Assistance  Grant 

The  Virginia  Tuition  Assistance  Grant  was 
instituted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  1972  to  help  reduce  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  tuition  between 


Virginia's  public  and  private  colleges.  Any 
student  who  is  a  legal  resident  of  Virginia  and 
attends  a  Virginia  private  college  full  time  is 
eligible  to  receive  the  VTAG,  regardless  of 
eligibility  for  need  aid.  Applications  are 
available  at  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Turning  Point  Grant 

The  College  provides  Turning  Point  Grants  to 
Turning  Point  students,  regardless  of  their 
eligibility  for  need-based  assistance.  The 
Turning  Point  Grant  is  equivalent  to  50%  of 
the  cost  of  tuition. 
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College  Fees 


Sweet  Briar  College  has  an  endowment  of  more 
than  $65  miUion,  the  income  from  which 
supplements  the  student  fees  to  meet  the 
College's  operating  costs.  Additional  financial 
support  continues  to  be  provided  by  gifts  from 
alumnae  and  friends  of  Sweet  Briar. 

Payment  of  Tuition,  Room, 
Board,  Fees  and  Other  Costs 
and  Charges 

All  amounts  due  for  tuition,  room,  board,  fees, 
other  costs  and  charges  must  he  paid  as  and 
when  due,  and  each  student  is  responsible  for 
timely  payment. 

The  College  also  holds  the  parents  and/or 
guardians  of  the  student  responsible  for  the  full 
and  timely  payment  of  all  tuition,  room,  board, 
fees,  other  costs  and  charges,  jointly  and 
severally  with  the  student.  Arrangements  for 
borrowing  funds  are  between  the  parents/ 
guardians  and/or  students  and  lending 
institutions  (including  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program).  Any  amounts  not  paid  to  the 
college  by  lending  institutions  or  other  third 
parties  on  the  due  date  must  be  remitted  by 
parents/guardians  and/or  the  student  on  the 
scheduled  dates.  You  are  urged  to  make  any 
necessary  financial  arrangements  well  in 
advance  of  the  dates  on  which  amounts  are  due 
the  College. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
College  unless  her  tuition,  room,  board  and 
fees  are  paid  in  advance.  All  financial 
obligations  for  tuition,  room,  board,  fees, 
other  costs  and  charges  of  a  student  to  all 
departments  or  enterprises  of  the  College 
must  be  satisfied  in  full  before  she  will  be 
permitted  to  receive  credit,  reports  of  grades, 
transcripts,  a  diploma,  register  for  or  enter 
classes  in  any  succeeding  term. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  change 
its  tuition,  room,  board,  fees,  other  costs  and 
charges  at  the  end  of  any  term. 

This  Catalog  statement  is  considered 
sufficient  notice  of  the  time  and  terms  of 
payment.  Statements  are  sent,  however,  as 
reminders,  for  the  convenience  of  students, 
parents  and  guardians  before  each  payment  is 
due. 


Schedule  of  Payments 

Resident  Student  Fees 

Tuition $14,990 

Room 2,545 

Board 3,840 

Payments  Due 

Reservation  Fee $500 

Reenrollment  Fee $200 

This  fee  will  be  credited  on  the  first  term  fees 
and  is  refundable  only  if  the  student  is  declared 
by  the  Committee  on  Eligibility  to  be 
academically  ineligible  to  return.  It  is  due  April 
1  for  returning  students.  May  1  for  new  first 
year  students,  and  later  per  notice  for  new 
advanced  standing  students. 

Due  by  Aug.  1 $10,687.50 

Due  by  Dec.  15 10,687.50 

Day  Student  Fees 

Tuition  (full  academic  year)  $14,990 

Reservation  fee $50 

Fall  and  winter  term  due  by  Aug.  1 $7,495 

Spring  term  due  by  Dec.  15 7,495 

Part-Time  Student  Fees 

Regular  part-time $555  per  term  hour 

High  school  students $155  per  term  hour 

Amherst  Cty.  teachers $155  per  term  hour 

Auditing  Fees 

Age  64  or  younger $32  per  term  hour 

Age  65  or  older $16  per  term  hour 

Fees  for  part-time  students  and  students  auditing 
classes  are  paid  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Payment  of  Amounts  Due 

All  amounts  due  must  be  paid  promptly  at  the  times 
specified  .  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Svueet 
Briar  College  and  sent  to  the  Office  of  Business 
Affairs . 

Refund  PoUcy 

The  College  year  is  a  financial  as  well  as  an 
educational  unit.  Since  commitments  with 
instructors  and  other  arrangements  for 
maintaining  the  College  are  made  for  the 
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entire  year  in  advance,  no  reduction  or  refund 
of  the  tuition  fee,  special  fees,  or  room  rent 
can  be  made  in  the  case  of  withdrawal  for  any 
reason,  after  payment  thereof,  except  when 
regulations  require  a  refund  for  students  who 
are  federal  aid  recipients. 

Only  federal  aid  recipients  who  are 
attending  college  for  the  first  time  and  who 
withdraw  from  the  College  before  61  percent  of 
their  first  term  of  attendance  has  elapsed,  are 
eligible  for  refunds.  Such  students  will  receive  a 
refund  according  to  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  pro-rata  refund  formula.  The  refund 
will  proceed  as  follows:  If  any  outstanding 
balance  is  due  on  the  student's  comprehensive 
fee  for  the  portion  of  the  semester  for  which 
she  was  enrolled,  all  sources  of  assistance  and 
cash  payments  will  he  applied  to  pay  that 
balance  in  full.  If  no  balance  remains  to  be 
paid,  all  sources  of  assistance  intended  to  cover 
the  portion  of  the  semester  for  which  the 
student  was  not  enrolled  will  be  returned  to  the 
programs  from  which  the  assistance  was 
obtained;  if  any  cash  payments  made  by  the 
student  or  her  family  remain  after  the 
repayment  to  the  programs  of  assistance,  that 
money  will  be  refunded  to  the  student. 

Any  student  who  is  declared  academically 
ineligible  to  return  by  the  Committee  on 
Eligibility  will  be  given  a  refund  calculated  on  a 
pro-rata  basis;  no  refund  will  be  given  to  any 
student  who  is  suspended  from  the  College  for 
disciplinary  reasons;  no  refund  will  be  given  to 
any  student  spending  all  or  part  of  a  winter 
term  off  campus. 

A  refund  for  board  is  made  only  for  students 
who  withdraw  from  the  College  because  of 
illness.  The  refund  is  computed  for  a  period  of 
one  month  or  more  from  the  time  a  formal 
written  notice  and  a  doctor's  certification  of 
the  illness  are  received  by  the  Office  of 
Business  Affairs.  The  computation  does  not 
include  the  Christmas  vacation  and  spring 
break,  when  the  residence  halls  and  dining  hall 
are  closed 

Tuition  Refund  Insurance 

The  College  has  made  available  tuition  refund 
insurance  through  A.W.G.  Dewar,  Inc.  of 
Boston.  This  insurance  is  optional.  However,  a 
waiver  card  must  be  returned  indicating  choice. 


Internships  and 
Independent  Studies 

For  internships  or  independent  studies  taken 
away  from  Sweet  Briar  for  the  entire  term  or 
during  the  summer,  the  fee  is  $300  per  course. 

Special  Fees 

Statements  will  also  be  sent  for  the  following 
special  fees: 

Graduation  fee $50 

This  fee  helps  defray  the  cost  of  the 
Commencement  video  which  each  student 
receives,  diploma  printing,  and  other  costs 
associated  with  the  event. 
Music,  applied,  tuition  per  class $325 

Music  Department  facilities  for  practice  are 
available  for  use  by  ( 1 )  students  registered  for 
credit  or  noncredit  music  courses  in  the 
Department  of  Music  and  (2)  students 
preparing  applied  music  placement  auditions  or 
other  departmental  auditions  (with  permission 
of  the  Music  Department). 

Books  and  Academic  Supplies 

These  may  be  purchased  at  the  Book  Shop. 
The  cost  for  any  year  will  vary  with  the  courses 
elected  but  in  general  ranges  up  to  $500. 

Health  Center 

The  student  will  be  charged  for  any  laboratory 
studies  or  medications  ordered. 

Student  Life  Fund 

This  charge  covers  the  annual  dues  of  various 
student  organizations  and  supports  other 
student  enterprises.  By  vote  of  the  student 
body,  a  fee  of  $125  is  paid  annually  by  every 
resident  student.  Non-resident  students  pay 
$90.  This  fee  will  be  billed  on  the  tuition 
statement,  and  is  due  August  1. 

Room  Damage  Deposit 

Each  student  must  make  a  room  damage 
deposit  of  $75  by  August  1.  This  deposit  will  be 
used  to  pay  for  any  damage  to  College  property 
beyond  normal  wear  and  tear,  and  for 
violations  of  room  decorating  regulations.  If 
there  are  no  damages  or  violations  of 
decorating  regulations  and  the  room  is  left  in 
the  same  clean  condition  as  when  it  was  first 
occupied,  the  room  deposit  will  be  refunded. 
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Other  Fees 

Each  student  must  pay  a  $17  fee  covering 
residence  hall  and  room  keys,  ID  card,  and 
residence  hall  dues. 

Riding  Program 

Students  who  elect  to  participate  in  the  Riding 
Program  for  credit  in  physical  education  may 
purchase  blocks  of  rides  on  College-owned 
horses  for  which  there  is  a  charge  by  the  term. 
The  blocks  of  rides  offer  the  student  an  option 
as  to  the  number  of  rides  taken  per  week.  Each 
block  includes  two  lessons  per  week  with  the 
remaining  rides  taken  independently. 

A  student  may  receive  permission  to  bring 
her  own  horse  to  Sweet  Briar  if  she  agrees  to 
support  the  program's  rules  and  regulations,  if 
she  demonstrates  adequate  riding  ability,  and  if 
the  horse  is  found  to  be  suited  to  the  program. 
Application  forms  for  this  purpose  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Riding  Center.  The  College 
does  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  to  accept  or 
continue  to  keep  in  the  stable  any  privately 
owned  horse.  Rates  for  riding  tuition  and 
private  horse  board  are  as  follows: 

Fall  Winter      Spring 

Term         Term         Term 

lOrides $—  $80  $— 

15  rides 135  100  135 

20rides 110  

25  rides 250  250 

30rides 295  295 

40rides 395  395 

50rides 485  485 

65  rides 555  555 

Rides  in  excess  of  the  above  contracted  rates: 
Per  ride 15  15  15 

Board  for  privately  owned  horses: 

Per  month 

Hunter  board $300 

5 'day  full  board  425 

7'day  full  board 450 

(Shoeing  or  veterinary  service  not  included.) 

Late  Payment  Charge 

Fees,  charges  and  account  balances  for  monies 
owed  the  College  for  which  no  specific  due 
date  is  mentioned  in  this  policy  statement  shall 
be  due  and  payable  within  30  days  after  the 


date  of  billing  by  the  College.  A  late  payment 
fee  of  1.5%  per  month  will  be  charged  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  any  amounts  not  received  by 
the  due  dates  indicated  in  this  policy 
statement. 

Student  Accident  and 
Sickness  Reimbursement  Plan 

The  Commercial  Travelers  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  of  Utica,  NY,  provides  students  with 
an  insurance  policy  covering  any  accident  or 
illness  requiring  hospitalization.  Details  of  this 
plan  are  included  in  a  notice  to  parents  from 
the  insurance  company.  The  purchase  of  this 
insurance  is  mandatory,  unless  proof  is 
presented  to  the  Business  Office  that  the 
student  is  covered  under  another  plan.  A 
charge  of  $220  for  1995-96  will  be  on  the 
statement. 

Payment  Plans 

As  a  convenience  to  our  parents  and  guardians, 
Sweet  Briar  has  arranged  with  the  Richard  C. 
Knight  Agency  of  Boston,  MA,  to  handle 
requests  for  deferred  payment  under  their  plans. 
Information  on  these  plans  is  mailed  early  in 
June.  In  addition,  the  College  has  instituted 
two  installment  payment  plans  that  allow 
payments  of  the  comprehensive  fee  in  equal 
installments  over  the  academic  year.  These 
plans  are  with  the  following: 
Richard  C.  Knight  Agency         1-800-225-6783 
Academic  Management  Service     1-800-635-0120 

Responsibility  for  Property 

Students  are  responsible  for  any  damage  to 
College  property,  beyond  normal  wear  and  tear, 
and  an  assessment  in  the  amount  of  $5  or  the 
cost  of  repair,  whichever  is  greater,  will  be 
charged  against  the  $75  room  deposit. 

Although  Sweet  Briar  endeavors  to  protect 
the  property  of  its  students  in  the  same  manner 
as  its  own,  it  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  loss 
or  damage  of  any  personal  property  of  any 
student.  A  lock-box  or  locking  drawer  and  a 
key  to  her  room  are  provided  for  each  student 
for  the  safekeeping  of  money  and  jewelry. 
Students  may  store  their  possessions  at  Sweet 
Briar  during  the  summer  in  accordance  with 
instructions  specified  by  the  College.  Storage 
left  for  one  year  after  departure  will  be  subject 
to  charge  or  disposal  by  the  College. 
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special  Services 

Campus  Cashier 

For  the  convenience  of  the  College 
community,  the  Business  Office  operates  a 
cashier's  window  where  personal  checks  are 
honored.  This  privilege  may  be  forfeited  if  a 
check  is  returned  for  any  reason;  in  addition, 
there  is  a  $20  fine  for  returned  checks.  It  is 
recommended  that  students  open  checking 
accounts  with  their  home  banks  or  with  banks 
in  Amherst. 

Checks  drawn  on  foreign  banks  will  be 
subject  to  a  $20  service  charge  to  cover  the 
cost  of  sending  the  check  overseas  for 
collection. 
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Schedule  of  Class  Hours 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

w 

X 

A 

A 

A 

8:00-8:50 

8:00-8:50 

G 

G 

8:30-9:20 

8:30-9:20 

8:30-9:20 

B 

B 

B 

9:30-10:20 

9:00-10:15 

9:30-10:20 

9:00-10:15 

9:30-10:20 

H 

H 

c 

c 

c 

10:30-11:20 

10:30-11:45 

10:30-11:20 

10:30-11:45 

10:30-11:20 

D 

11:30-12:20 

D 

11:30-12:20 

D 

11:30-12:20 

E 

E 

E 

12:30-1:20 

12:30-1:20 

12:30-1:20 

F 

Y 

F 

z 

F 

1:30-2:20 

1:30-2:20 

1:30-2:20 

1:30-2:20 

1:30-2:20 

J 

K 

2:30-3:20 

N 

p 

2:30-3:20 

L 

Q 

2:30-4:30 

3:30-4:20 

2:30-4:30 

3:30-4:20 

M 

R 

4:30-5:20 

4:30-5:20 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


Course  numbers  indicate  in  a  general  way 
the  level  of  instruction.  Numbers  below 
100  indicate  introductory  courses:  100-199 
intermediate;  200-299  advanced;  and 
above  300,  courses  normally  open  to 
seniors,  majors  and  others  of  unusual 
ability. 

Odd-numbered  courses  are  offered  in 
the  fall  and  even  numbered  courses  in  the 
spring.  An  "X"  following  the  section 
number  indicates  that  a  course  normally 
offered  in  the  spring  is  being  offered  in  the 
fall.  A  "Y"  following  the  section  number 
indicates  that  a  course  normally  offered  in 
the  fall  is  being  offered  in  the  spring. 
Bracketed  courses  are  not  offered  in  the 
current  academic  year. 

A  ";"  following  a  course  number 
indicates  a  through-the-year  course.  The 
second  semester  of  the  course  must  be 
completed  before  credit  is  granted  for  the 
first  semester. 

An  "H"  following  a  course  number 
indicates  either  an  honors  section,  variant, 
or  seminar.  Each  is  described  in  the 
Honors  Program  description  in  the 
Catalog. 

An  "L"  following  a  course  number 
indicates  a  lab  section  of  a  course. 

An  "N"  following  a  PE  course  number 
indicates  a  non-activity  course. 

A  "Q"  in  a  PE  course  title  indicates  the 
quarter  in  which  it  will  be  taught. 

Directed  Study  (161,  162),  Special 
Study  (261,  262)  and  Independent  Study 
(361,  362)  are  offered  in  many  depart- 
ments. Pre-requisites  for  these  are  ex- 
plained in  each  department's  listing  in  the 
Catalog. 

Courses  open  to  first-year  students 
are  denoted  by  a  "  •  ". 

Anthropology  and 
Sociology 

Edward  Drayer,  Chair 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.  Otterhein  College 
M.A.  University  of  Virginia 
Ph.D.  London  School  of  Economics 


*Part-time 


Brent  M.  Shea 

Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  Harpur  College,  State  University 
of  New  York 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  SUNY  at  Binghamton 
Claudia  Chang 
Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

B.A.  Prescott  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Binghamton 
Deborah  Durham 
Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

B.A.  Smith  College 

M.A.  Boston  University 

Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago 
Cheryl  Mayo* 
Visiting  Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.  Lynchburg  College 

M.S.W.  Virginia  Commonwealth  School 
of  Social  Work 
Laura  L.  Fjord* 
Visiting  Instructor  in  Anthropology 

B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  Virginia 
Eve  Agee* 
Visiting  Instructor  in  Anthropology 

B.A.  College  of  William  and  Mary 

M.A.  University  of  Virginia 

Anthropology,  the  study  of  humankind, 
investigates  the  entire  range  of  human  social 
relations  across  cultures  and  over  time.  Its 
holistic  perspective  encourages  students  to 
engage  in  the  comparative  study  of  production 
systems,  gender  roles,  family  and  kinship 
relations,  political  order,  and  religious  beliefs  in 
societies  throughout  the  world.  In  cultural 
anthropology,  ritual  symbols,  cosmological 
systems,  and  forms  of  social  organization 
comprise  the  cross-cultural  perspective.  In 
specialized  areas  such  as  physical  anthropology, 
the  bio-cultural  dimensions  of  human  nature 
are  explored;  in  archaeology,  prehistoric  and 
historic  aspects  of  culture  are  developed. 
Sociology,  the  study  of  modem  society  and  its 
institutions,  deals  with  questions  about 
economic  relations,  the  distribution  of  power, 
and  interrelations  of  religious  systems  and  the 
structure  of  society.  Both  disciplines  combine 
rigorous  methods  with  a  humanist's  perspective 
to  develop  comprehensive  views  of  human 
culture  and  society.  The  Department  of 
Anthropology  and  Sociology  offers  a  wide 
variety  of  courses  in  both  fields,  including 
physical  anthropology,  cultural  anthropology. 
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and  archaeology,  as  well  as  social  stratification, 
crime  and  delinquency,  urbanization,  and  race 
relations. 

The  department  offers  two  major  programs: 
anthropology  and  sociology.  Professor  Chang  is 
the  advisor  for  anthropology  and  Professor 
Drayer  for  sociology. 

A  student  who  elects  anthropology  as  her 
major  field  must  complete  1 1  three-credit 
courses  in  the  Division  of  Social  Science  as 
follows:  nine  three-credit  courses  in  the  major 
field,  three  of  which  must  be  in  advanced 
courses  numbered  200  or  above,  including 
anthropology  350,  the  senior  exercise.  The 
remaining  courses  are  to  be  elected  from  at 
least  two  other  departments  within  the 
division.  A  student  who  elects  sociology  as  her 
major  field  must  complete  1 1  three-credit 
courses  in  the  Division  of  Social  Science  as 
follows:  nine  three-credit  courses  in  the  major 
field,  four  of  which  must  be  in  advanced 
courses  numbered  200  or  above,  including 
Sociology  206,  Sociology  329,  and  Sociology 
352,  the  senior  exercise.  The  remaining  courses 
are  to  be  elected  from  at  least  two  other 
departments  within  the  division. 

For  a  minor  program  in  anthropology,  a 
student  must  complete  six  three-credit  courses 
in  anthropology,  two  of  which  must  be  in 
advanced  courses  numbered  200  or  above.  For  a 
minor  program  in  sociology,  a  student  must 
complete  six  three-credit  courses  in  sociology, 
two  of  which  must  be  in  advanced  courses 
numbered  200  or  above. 

Internships  are  not  counted  toward 
fulfillment  of  the  required  number  of  courses 
for  either  major  or  minor  programs  in  the 
department.  A  maximum  of  one  Special  Study 
(Anthropology  261,  262;  and  Sociology  261, 
262),  Independent  Study,  or  Directed  Study 
may  be  counted  toward  either  a  major  or  a 
minor  program  in  the  department. 

For  students  seeking  teacher  certification  in 
secondary  sociology  and  cultural  anthropology, 
the  major  requirements  as  stated  above  will 
meet  the  teacher  certification  requirements, 
with  the  following  exception:  Anthropology  7 
(Physical  Anthropology),  Anthropology  14 
(Anthropological  Archaeology),  or  Anthropol- 
ogy 123  (Archaeology  of  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds)  may  not  be  used  in  fulfilling  teacher 
certification  requirements  in  sociology  and 
cultural  anthropology. 
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•7  [or  7Y]  Biological  Anthropology  (3) 
Chang 

This  course  examines  the  molecular,  fossil,  and 
behavioral  evidence  for  human  evolution. 
Modem  evolutionary  theory  is  the  basis  for 
evaluating  contemporary  debates  in  human 
evolution.  Other  topics  include  the  origins  of 
early  human  culture,  archaeological  evidence  of 
past  human  behavior,  and  biological  variation 
in  modem  human  populations. 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

•  12X  or  12  Cultural  Anthropology  (3) 
Fall  term:  Durhxim,  Chang 

Spring  term:  Durham,  The  Department 

The  study  of  the  cultures  and  social  stmctures 
of  non-Western  man,  his  economy,  households, 
religions,  political  organizations,  and 
environments.  The  impact  of  Western  society 
upon  certain  indigenous  groups  and  peasant 
groups  is  discussed.  Satisfies  the  non-Western 
studies  requirement. 

Fall:  MWF  11:30-12:20  p.m.;  TR  9-10:15  a.m. 
Spring:  MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m.;  TR  10:30- 
11:45  a.m. 

•  14  Anthropological  Archaeology  (3) 
Chang 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  methods  of 
anthropological  archaeology  and  a  survey  of 
some  of  the  prehistoric  societies  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 
MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

123  Archaeology  of  the  New  and  Old 

Worlds  (3) 

Chang 

An  evolutionary  perspective  on  the  origins  of 
agricultural  economies  and  the  development  of 
urban  and  state-level  societies.  Archaeological 
and  textual  accounts  of  "pristine"  states  of 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Mesoamerica,  and  Peru 
are  examined  with  attention  to  changing  socio- 
political structures  of  urban  and  state  societies. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  12  or  14,  Classical 
Studies  12,  or  permission 
MW  2:30-3:45  p.m. 

[124  Ethnography  (3)] 
The  Department 

A  critical  evaluation  of  the  ways  anthropolo- 
gists study  non-Western  cultures  and  the  ways 
anthropologists  shape  the  disparate  data  they 
have  collected  into  coherent  narratives.  A 
practical  introduction  to  fieldwork  techniques 
and  to  the  conventions  of  anthropological 
writing.  This  course  satisfies  the  non-Western 
studies  requirement. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  12 
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137  Marriage  and  the  Family  in  Cross- 
Cultural  Perspective 
TheDepartment 

An  examination  of  kinship  and  marriage  and 
the  construction  of  households  and  family 
groups  in  Western  and  non-Western  societies. 
This  course  may  be  counted  as  an  adjunct 
course  for  the  minor  in  Women  and  Gender 
Studies. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  12  or  permission 
TR  10:3041:45  a.m. 

159X  Ecological  Anthropology  (3) 
Chang 

Ecological  and  materialist  approaches  in 
anthropology  are  introduced  in  this  course.  The 
cross-cultural  analysis  of  production  and 
economy  will  he  examined  in  foraging, 
pastoralism/ranching,  and  agricultural  systems 
in  local  and  regional  environments. 
Contemporary  issues  include  global  ecology, 
sustainable  food  production  systems,  and 
human  population  growth. 
Prerequisite:  Cultural  Anthropology  12  or 
Environmental  Studies  001 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

161,  162  Directed  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 

under  supervision.  A  maximum  of  one  Special 

Study.  May  be  taken  on  a  pass/no  credit  basis 

only. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  anthropology; 

open  only  to  students  majoring  or  minoring  in 

anthropology;  permission  of  department. 

168  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the 

Mediterranean  (3) 

Chang 

An  area  survey  of  selected  Mediterranean 
societies,  including  the  comparative  analysis  of 
selected  European,  Middle  Eastern,  and  North 
African  cultures.  An  examination  of  the 
central  concepts  in  the  social  anthropology  of 
this  region:  honor  and  shame,  the  roles  of 
family  and  kinship,  and  systems  of 
stratification.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  12 
MWF  11:30- 12:20  p.m. 

[170  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  South  Asia  (3)] 

A  comprehensive  study  of  South  Asian 
cultures,  including  Tibet  and  Nepal,  India  and 
Sri  Lanka,  TTiailand  and  Cambodia,  Indonesia- 
Bali.  The  ethnographies  examined  will  include 
cosmology,  religious  philosophy  and  art, 
political  and  social-economic  organization,  as 
well  as  interaction  with  the  West  and  trends  of 
modern  development.  The  instructor  will  draw 


on  various  models  of  analysis  and  anthropology 
fieldwork  in  India  and  Nepal.  Satisfies  the  non- 
Western  studies  requirement. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  12  or  permission 

[171  The  Anthropology  of  Public 
Culture  (3)] 
The  Department 

How  do  anthropologists  study  modem  complex 
societies?  How  do  modem  societies  like  nation- 
states  create  and  maintain  a  sense  of 
themselves  as  cohesive  entities?  These  issues 
will  be  explored  by  looking  at  the  ways 
anthropologists  study  institutions  unique  to 
complex  societies  as  well  as  cultural  products 
like  film  and  popular  literature,  which  create 
mythical  and  ritualized  representations  of 
national  and  ethnic  identity  in  complex 
societies. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  12  or  permission 

174  Sex  and  Gender:  An  Anthropological 
Perspective  (3) 
The  Department 

Are  relations  of  power  and  status  between  men 
and  women  always  unequal?  Are  gender 
differences  always  linked  to  the  same  notions  of 
sexuality  and  sexual  practice?  These  questions 
will  be  explored  by  looking  at  the  ways  people 
in  various  cultures  throughout  the  world  define 
and  maintain  gender  distinctions  and  order, 
and  conceptualize  sexuality.  This  course  may  be 
counted  as  a  core  course  toward  the  minor  in 
Women  and  Gender  Studies. 
TR  2:30-3:45  p.m. 

199  People  and  Cultures  of  Africa  (3) 
Durham 

An  in-depth  appraisal  of  contemporary  rural 
African  cultures  with  particular  attention  to 
societies  that  contributed  to  the  diaspora  that 
brought  Africans  to  the  Americas.  Explores 
classic  themes  in  the  anthropology  of  Africa: 
kinship,  kingship,  religion  and  witchcraft.  This 
course  satisfies  the  non-Western  studies 
requirement. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  12 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

228  Ritual  and  Worldview  (3) 
Durham 

A  study  of  how  ritual  and  religious  symbolism 
define  cultural  categories  and  individual 
experiences.  The  course  will  focus  on  initiation 
and  death  ritual,  taboo,  witchcraft  and  other 
idioms  of  affliction,  and  some  of  the  theories 
anthropologists  have  used  to  interpret  religious 
behavior  and  ideas. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  12 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 
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[234  Gifts  and  Commodities:  The 
Construction  of  Value  in  Social  Life  (3)] 
Durham 

How  do  objects,  such  as  gifts,  money, 
commodities,  art  and  aesthetic  products, 
become  "valued"?  How  do  exchanges  of  valued 
objects  shape  relationships  among  people?  The 
place  of  value  and  exchange  in  everyday  life  is 
examined  through  classic  statements  (for 
example  by  Marx,  Mauss,  and  Simmel),  and 
also  in  selected  ethnographies.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  12 

245  The  Politics  of  Identity:  Race, 
Culture,  and  Nation  in  a  Cross-cultural 
Perspective  (3) 
Durham 

How  are  group  identities  constructed, 
maintained,  and  contested?  A  study  of  the 
politics  of  "difference,"  including  racism, 
nationalisms,  ethnicities,  and  "tribalism," 
particularly  in  Africa,  Europe,  and  the 
Caribbean.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the 
discourse  on  "multiculturalism"  in  the  United 
States  today.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisites:  Anthropology  12  or  Sociology  1 
MW  2:30-3:45  p.m. 

261,  262  Special  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 

under  supervision.  A  maximum  of  one  Special 

Study.  May  be  taken  on  a  pass/no  credit  basis 

only. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  anthropology; 

open  only  to  students  majoring  or  minoring  in 

anthropology;  permission  of  department. 

352  Theories  of  Culture  (3) 
Durham 

An  historical  and  critical  study  of  core  ideas 
and  questions  in  social  anthropology.  The 
course  explores  the  thought  of  such  seminal 
writers  as  Marx,  Durkheim,  and  Levi-Strauss; 
traces  the  relation  of  field  work,  especially  the 
classic  studies  of  the  British  School,  to  the 
development  of  theory;  and  assesses  alternative 
and  conflicting  explanations  of  social  life. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  12,  and  two 
additional  courses  in  anthropology  and/or 
sociology 
M  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

361,  362  Independent  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 
under  supervision.  A  maximum  of  one  Special 
Study.  May  be  taken  on  a  pass/no  credit  basis 
only. 


Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  anthropology; 
open  only  to  students  majoring  or  minoring  in 
anthropology;  permission  of  department. 

Sociology 

•  1  or  1 Y  Introduction  to  Sociology  (3) 
Drayer,  Shea 

An  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  human 
group  behavior  within  the  context  of  social 
interaction  and  social  institutions.  Primary 
emphasis  on  the  sociological  perspective, 
methods  of  social  science,  socialization 
processes,  and  the  structure  of  major  institu- 
tions. This  course  may  be  counted  as  an 
adjunct  course  for  the  minor  in  Women  and 
Gender  Studies.  Prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  sociology. 
Fall,  Spring:  TR  9- 1 0: 1 5  a.m.  ;  TR  1 0:30- 1 1 :45 

102  Culture,  Society  and  the  Automobile  (2) 
Shea 

Changing  effects  of  the  automobile  on  culture 
and  social  organization  will  be  considered. 
Topics  include:  the  relation  of  cars  to 
industrialization  and  the  organization  of  work, 
cars  as  popular  cultural  artifacts,  cars  and  social 
policy.  Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  probable 
future  trends  in  automotive  design  and 
production.  Emphasis  is  on  the  United  States, 
but  recent  developments  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  (especially  Japan)  will  be  analyzed  as 
well. 

Prerequisite:  None 
TR  3:30-4:20  p.m. 

[104  Modern  Social  Movements  (3)] 
The  Department 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  various  social, 
religious,  civil  rights,  political,  and  cultural 
movements,  especially  in  present-day  America. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  theories  of  the 
emergence  of  collective  behavior,  the  causes  of 
social  movements,  and  the  impact  of  social 
movements  on  our  society. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 

107Y  The  Community  (3) 
The  Department 

An  analysis  of  the  social  organization  and 
social  function  of  the  community  in  human 
society  with  emphasis  on  the  modem  micro- 
unit,  or  small  community,  such  as  the  Russian 
kolkhoz,  Israeli  kibbutz,  Irish  village.  New 
England  neighborhood. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  or  Anthropology  7 
Time  tba 
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[108  Population  (3)] 
The  Department 

An  analysis  of  historical,  contemporary,  and 
anticipated  population  trends  as  these  are 
related  to  economic  and  social  situations  of 
selected  areas,  with  special  reference  to  the 
United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  or  Anthropology  12 

[115  Social  Problems  (3)] 
Shea 

Theoretical  explanations  and  empirical 
research  relating  to  selected  social  problems  in 
modern  society.  The  process  of  problem 
definition  is  considered,  with  emphasis  on 
interrelationships  among  social  problems. 
Specific  problems  studied  include  inequality, 
aging,  race,  gender  roles,  the  family,  deviance, 
crime  and  delinquency,  mental  illness,  and 
drugs. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  I 

116X  Social  Welfare  (3) 
Mayo 

The  basic  principles  ot  social  service;  types  of 
social-work  settings;  standards  of  social  work; 
and  an  introduction  to  methods  of  case  work, 
group  work,  and  community  work.  This  course 
may  be  counted  as  an  adjunct  course  for  the 
minor  in  Women  and  Gender  Studies 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 
TR  7-8:15  p.m. 

118  Sociology  of  Religion  (3) 
Drayer 

An  examination  of  the  sociological 
explanation  of  religion  as  a  social  product,  with 
emphasis  on  religion  as  a  source  of  legitimation 
and  change  -  which  it  also  reflects  -  in 
American  society.  The  dialectic  between 
religion  and  society  will  be  analyzed  by 
examining  a  religion  formed  in  America 
(Mormonism)  and  a  religious  orientation 
increasingly  prominent  in  America 
(Fundamentalism)  as  well  as  the  "mainline" 
denominations. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

[132  Social  Stratification  (3)] 
Drayer 

An  examination  of  the  sociological 
understanding  of  "structured  social  inequality." 
Beginning  with  the  "origins"  of  social 
stratification  and  theoretical  explanations  of 
inequality,  the  course  will  survey  the  principal 
forms  of  stratification  found  in  human  society, 
concentrating  on  an  extended  analysis  of  the 
class  structure  of  American  society  that 


addresses  these  fundamental  questions:  How  are 
rewards  (power,  property,  prestige)  distributed 
in  American  society?  How  unequal  is  the 
distribution?  Are  classes  real  groups  or 
categories?  Can  individuals  change  their  rank 
in  the  structure?  How  has  the  structure  of 
inequality  changed? 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 

161,  162  Directed  Study  (1,2,  or  3)  J 

The  Department  < 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 
under  supervision.  May  be  taken  on  a  pass/no 
credit  basis  only. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  sociology;  open 
only  to  students  majoring  or  minoring  in 
sociology;  permission  of  department. 

201Y  Social  Psychiatry  (3) 
Shea 

An  analysis  of  cultural  values  and 
socioeconomic  factors  related  to  definitions  of 
mental  health;  societal  responses  to  mental 
illness;  the  prevalence  and  distribution  of 
psychiatric  disorder  in  population  groups;  the 
influence  of  non-medical  factors  in  diagnosis 
and  treatment;  the  relation  to  social  structure 
of  mental  health  policy  and  organization  of 
treatment  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 
M  2:30-5  p.m. 

206  Research  Methods  (3) 
Shea 

An  analysis  of  strategies  for  discovery  in  social 
research,  with  emphasis  on  questionnaires,  ■ 

interviews,  and  observation.  Students  will  have         I 
an  opportunity  to  apply  these  methods  in  a 
research  project. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  I 
TR  1:30-2:45  p.m. 

207Y  Urban  Studies  (3) 

The  influence  of  urbanization  and 
industrialization  on  social  organization  and 
social  institutions,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
Western  world. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 
Time  tba 

211  Minorities  and  Race  Relations  (3) 
Drayer 

An  analysis  of  the  significance  of  minority- 
group  status  for  the  individual  and  society,  with 
emphasis  on  the  relationship  between 
personality  and  prejudice,  the  functions  of 
prejudice  in  society,  and  the  effects  of  prejudice 
on  minority-group  members.  The  application  of 
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this  analysis  to  the  United  States  and  selected 

societies. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  or  Anthropology  7 

TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

224X  The  Sociology  of  Crime  and 

Delinquency  (3) 

Shea 

Critical  analysis  of  contemporary  theoretical 
and  empirical  research  of  the  sociology  of  crime 
and  delinquency.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
effects  of  crime  on  society  as  a  whole. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 
TR  1:30-2:45  p.m. 

243  Contemporary  Social  Organization  (3) 
Shea 

Analysis  of  changing  interrelationships  among 
the  family,  school,  and  workplace  in  the 
United  States  over  the  past  century,  with 
emphasis  on  the  present  decade. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 
M  2:30-5  p.m. 

[256  American  Culture  and  Society  (3)] 
The  Department 

Analysis  of  the  interrelationships  between 
American  social  structure  and  the  dominant 
culture,  as  well  as  subcultures  and  counter- 
cultiires,  with  emphasis  on  change.  Specific 
topics  include  use  of  leisure  time,  patterns  of 
consumption,  and  exposure  to  media. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 

261,  262  Special  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 

under  supervision.  May  be  taken  on  a  pass/no 

credit  basis  only. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  sociology;  open 

only  to  students  majoring  or  minoring  in 

sociology. 

Permission  of  department. 

329  Theories  of  Society  (3) 
Drayer 

An  examination  of  the  development  of 
sociological  theory  from  its  roots  in  18th- 
century  positivism  to  the  present.  Primary 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  interpretations  of  the 
central  problems  of  sociological  analysis  and 
explanation  by  major  theorists. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  and  two  additional 
courses  in  sociology 
W  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

352  Senior  Seminar  in  Sociology  (3) 
Drayer 

The  application  of  the  sociological  perspective 
to  an  issue  or  problem  in  contemporary  society, 
with  emphasis  on  the  formulation  of  a 


sociological  question  and  the  construction  of  a 
sociological  analysis.  Students  in  the  seminar 
will  determine  the  issue  or  problem  to  be 
considered.  Students  may  elect  to  do 
independent  work  on  topics  related  to  the 
theme  of  the  seminar.  Open  by  permission  to 
seniors  who  are  doing  major  work  in  the 
division  or  in  related  interdepartmental  majors. 
W  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

361,  362  Independent  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 
under  supervision.  May  be  taken  on  a  pass/no 
credit  basis  only. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  sociology;  open 
only  to  students  majoring  or  minoring  in 
sociology;  permission  of  department. 

History  of  Art 

Aileen  H.  Laing,  Chair 

Professor  of  Art  History 

B.A.  George  Washington  University 

Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Diane  D.  Moran 
Professor  of  Art  History 

B.S.  University  of  North  Dakota 

Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia 
Christopher  L.C.  Ewart  Witcombe 
Associate  Professor  of  Art  History 

B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  Massachusetts 

Ph.D.  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Courses  in  art  history  provide  the  student  with 
an  understanding  of  art  and  architecture  in  a 
cultural  context.  The  student  will  be  intro- 
duced to  the  means  by  which  art  can  be 
critically  observed,  intelligently  analyzed,  and 
knowledgeably  discussed. 

The  History  of  Art  Major 

The  Survey  of  Art  History  (15,  16)  is  the 
prerequisite  for  most  upper-level  Area  courses. 
Besides  15,  16,  students  majoring  in  art  history 
must  complete  nine  courses  (27  hours)  in  art 
history,  of  which  five  (15  hours)  must  be  taken 
in  the  department  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  one 
course  (3  hours)  in  studio  art.  Each  student 
must  take: 

2  courses  (6  hours):  15,  16 

2  courses  (6  hours)  in  Area  I,  of  which  one 
must  be  at  the  200  level 

2  courses  (6  hours)  in  Area  II,  of  which 
one  must  be  at  the  200  level 

2  courses  (6  hours)  in  Area  III,  of  which 
one  must  be  at  the  200  level 
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2  courses  (6  hours)  of  electives 

1  course  (3  hours):  352  (Senior  Seminar) 

1  course  (3  hours)  in  Studio  Art  (either  2, 

10,  or  15) 
15  and  16  provide  a  survey  of  art  from 
prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  100-level 
courses  concentrate  on  particular  periods 
within  the  history  of  art,  while  200-level 
courses  focus  on  selected  topics.  300-level 
courses  probe  more  deeply  into  the  nature  of  art 
and  examine  problems  in  the  study  of  it.  The 
studio  art  course  requirement  is  intended  to 
give  students  some  practical  knowledge  of  how 
a  work  of  art  is  produced. 

Students  considering  majoring  in  art  history 
should  plan  to  complete  15,  16  by  the  end  of 
their  sophomore  year.  Of  value  to  art  history 
majors  are  courses  in  literature,  religion, 
philosophy,  classical  civilization,  and  history. 
European  Civilization  117,  1 18  is  strongly 
recommended.  For  any  student  contemplating 
graduate  study,  or  a  career  in  which  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  art  is  essential  (for 
example,  work  in  museums  or  galleries,  and  in 
auction  houses),  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  of  the  following  languages  is  strongly 
recommended:  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish  (depending  on  area  of  interest). 

The  History  of  Art  Minor 

The  Survey  of  Art  History  (15,  16)  is  the 
prerequisite  for  most  upper-level  Area  courses. 
Students  minoring  in  art  history  must  complete 
six  courses  (18  hours)  in  art  history.  Each 
student  must  take: 

2  courses  (6  hours):   15,  16 

4  courses,  2  or  which  must  be  at  the  200  level 
in  at  least  two  areas 

Basis: 

•15,  16  Survey  of  Art  History  (3,  3) 
Laing 

An  historical  and  analytical  introduction, 
considering  representative  monuments  in  their 
context  and  proposing  ways  of  understanding 
visual  evidence.  Three  hours  lecture  and  one 
assigned  discussion  section.  Either  term  may  be 
taken  independently. 
Open  to  all  students.  Offered  every  year. 
MWFl  1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m.; 
Discussion  M  2:30-3:20  p.m.  and 
R  1:30-2:20  p.m.  Fall  and  Spring 


Area  1: 

Ancient  and  Medieval 

•124  Ancient  Art  (3) 
Witcombe 

An  introduction  to  the  art  of  the  ancient 
world:  Egypt,  the  Near  East,  the  Aegean, 
Greece,  the  Etruscans,  and  Rome.  The  course 
will  also  examine  the  roles  played  by 
archaeologists  and  art  historians  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  past,  and  the  ways  in 
which  ancient  art  has  been  interpreted  and 
explained  in  the  modem  era.  Alternate  years. 
No  prerequisites .  Open  to  first  year  students 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

[135Y  Early  Medieval  Art  (3)] 
haing 

The  art  and  culture  of  Europe  from  the  late 
Roman  Empire  to  the  "Year  1000."  Will 
include  an  examination  of  Islamic  art  and  the 
art  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  as  well  as  that  of 
Western  Europe.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  ARH  15 

235  Romanesque  and  Gothic  Europe  (3) 
Laing 

The  course  will  have  a  thematic  or  topical 
focus  with  emphasis  given  to  the  art  of  the 
major  cultural  centers  of  monastery,  cathedral 
and  court  as  well  as  an  examination  of  the 
impact  of  urbanization,  the  Crusades,  and  rising 
literacy  on  the  arts.  Manuscripts  and  the 
sumptuary  arts  will  be  given  equal  attention 
with  architecture  and  sculpture. 
Prerequisite:  ARH  15;  135  strongly 
recommended.  Alternate  years. 
TR  9-10:15  a.m. 

[236X  Medieval  Matters  (3)] 
Laing 

Selected  topics  in  medieval  art  will  be  studied 
in  depth.  Course  content  will  vary  from  year  to 
year.  Topic  for  1996:  Medieval  Manuscripts. 
Prerequisite:  ARH  15;  135  is  strongly 
recommended. 

Area  II: 

Renaissance  and  Baroque 

104  The  Art  of  Northern  Europe,  1400- 

1600  (3) 

Laing 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  developments  in 
painting  in  its  historical  and  cultural  context, 
but  consideration  will  also  be  given  to  the 
architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  period. 
Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  ARH  15,  16 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 
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[115  European  Art  in  the  15th  Century  (3)] 
Witcomhe 

An  introduction  to  the  art  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  15th  century.  Examples  of  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  printmaking 
produced  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Britain, 
Spain,  and  the  Netherlands  between  1400  and 
1500  will  be  examined  in  detail.  Offered  every 
third  semester. 

No  prerequisites.  First  year  students  with 
permission 

1 16X  European  Art  in  the  16th  Century  (3) 
Witcomhe 

An  introduction  to  the  art  of  Western  Europe 

in  the  16th  century.  Examples  of  painting, 

sculpture,  architecture,  and  printmaking 

produced  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Britain, 

Spain,  and  the  Netherlands  between  1500  and 

1600  will  be  examined  in  detail.  Offered  every 

third  semester. 

No  prerequisites.  First  year  students  with 

permission. 

MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

1 17Y  European  Art  in  the  17th  Century  (3) 
Witcomhe 

An  introduction  to  the  art  of  Western  Europe 

in  the  1 7th  century.  Examples  of  painting, 

sculpture,  architecture,  and  printmaking 

produced  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Britain, 

Spain,  and  the  Netherlands  between  1600  and 

1700  will  be  examined  in  detail.  Offered  every 

third  semester. 

No  prerequisites .  First  year  students  with 

permission. 

MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

241  Seminar:  Art  and  Theory  in  Renaissance 

Italy  (3) 

Witcomhe 

Using  both  primary  and  secondary  sources,  the 
seminar  will  examine  Italian  Renaissance  art  in 
relation  to  contemporary  art  theory  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisites  ARH  16 
T  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

[244  Seminar:  Art  and  Theory  in  Baroque 

Europe  (3)] 

Witcomhe 

Using  both  primary  and  secondary  sources,  the 
seminar  will  examine  Baroque  art  in  relation  to 
contemporary  art  theory  in  the  1 7th  and  early 
18th  centuries.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  ARH  16 


Area  III: 

Europe  and  America:    18th 
Century  to  the  Present 

[121  18th  Century  Art:  Rococo  to 

Revolution  (3)] 

Moran 

A  study  of  such  major  trends  as  the  Rococo, 
Sensibility,  and  Neoclassicism,  within  a 
cultural  and  historical  context.  European 
developments  will  be  studied.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  ARH  15,  16 

1 19Y  Early  19th  Century  Art:  Romanticism 

to  Realism  (3) 

Moran 

A  study  of  European  trends  as  Romanticism 
and  Realism  within  a  cultural  and  historical 
context.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  ARH  16 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

125  American  Architecture  and  Decorative 

Arts  (3) 

Laing 

A  study  of  the  architectural  development  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I  and  the  decorative 
arts  as  used  in  this  period.  The  domestic 
development  of  furniture,  silver,  ceramics,  and 
glass  will  be  emphasized  in  their  architectural 
setting  and  European  influences  will  be 
considered.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  ARH  15,  16.  Exceptions  will  be 
made  for  students  majoring  in  American 
history  and  Literature  to  whom  ARH  15  and  16 
are  strongly  recommended. 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

13  OX  American  Painting:  Colonial  Portraits 

to  Social  Realism  (3) 

Moran 

American  painting  from  the  Colonial  period  to 
the  Second  World  War  with  emphasis  on 
major  artists  and  trends  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  ARH  16 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

153  Early  20th  Century  Art:  Fauvism  to 

Surrealism  (3) 

Moran 

Developments  in  European  art  from  c.  1900- 
1940.  Major  modem  movements  will  be  studied 
in  a  cultural  and  historical  context.  Recent 
critical  approaches  to  the  material  will  be 
considered. 
Prerequisite:  ARH  16 
TRl  1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m. 
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220X  Later  19th  Century  Art  (3) 
Moran 

A  study  of  such  major  trends  as  Impressionism, 
Post-Impressionism,  and  symbolism  within  a 
cultural  and  historical  context.  Their 
importance  as  foundations  of  29th  Century 
Modernism  will  be  stressed.  New  critical 
approaches  to  the  material  will  be  considered. 
Prerequisite:  ARH  16.  ARH  119  recommended. 
MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

[251  Theory  and  Methodology  (3)] 
Moran 

A  comparative  investigation  of  the  major 
theories  upon  which  western  art  history  is 
based  from  Vasari  to  the  present.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  such  recent  critical  theory  as  Marxism, 
semiotics,  and  feminism.  Majors  planning  to  do 
graduate  work  in  art  history  are  strongly  urged 
to  take  the  course.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisites:  ARH  16  and  at  least  one  course  in 
Area  111. 

254  Later  20th  Century  Art:   Post  World 

War  II  to  the  Present  (3) 

Moran 

Post-war  trends  from  Abstract  Expressionism  to 
Post-Modernism  will  be  considered  in  their 
historical,  cultural,  and  critical  context. 
Prerequisite:  ARH  16,  153  or  permission 
MWFl  1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m. 

Additional  Courses: 

•  101  Images  of  Women  and  Men:  From 
Prehistory  to  the  Present  (3) 
Witcomhe 

A  general  survey  of  the  ways  in  which  women 
and  men,  and  their  relationship,  have  been 
represented  in  Western  art  from  the  prehistoric 
period  to  the  present.  The  course  will  explore 
how  these  images  have  been  interpreted  in  the 
past  and  how  they  may  be  understood  today 
using  new  critical  approaches.  Various  related 
issues  such  as  nudity,  clothing,  make-up,  and 
fashion  will  be  examined  and  discussed  within 
the  larger  context  of  gender,  race,  and  class. 
Offered  every  Fall  semester. 
No  prerequisites.  Open  to  First  Year  students 
MWF  10:30-1 1:20  a.m. 

[129  British  Architecture  and  Decorative 

Art  (3)] 

Laing 

Developments  in  British  architecture  from  the 
Tudors  to  Victoria.  The  decorative  arts 
(furniture,  silver,  ceramics,  and  glass)  will  be 
emphasized  in  their  architectural  setting. 
Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  ARH  15,  16  or  permission 
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137  Buddhist  Art 
The  Department 

This  course  will  survey  images  of  the  historical 
Buddha,  the  broad  range  of  enlightened  "gods" 
and  "goddesses",  and  Buddhist  symbols  in  art 
and  architecture.  This  course  does  not  seek  to 
cover  the  full  range  of  Buddhist  art  or  to  trace 
technical  development.  Rather,  the  approach 
will  be  to  contextualize  the  art  within  the 
tradition  in  order  to  show  how  visual 
representation,  either  formal  or  spontaneous, 
demonstrates  Buddhist  ideals  that  inform  and 
inspire  practitioners. 

[201  Art  and  Artists  (3)] 
Witcomhe 

Using  both  primary  and  secondary  sources,  the 
seminar  will  examine  the  notion  of  "art" 
together  with  the  identity,  nature,  role,  and 
myths  of  the  "artist"  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present.  Historical  concepts  of  art  (in 
theory  and  practice)  will  be  analyzed,  together 
with  accounts  of  the  lives  and  activities  of 
artists.  The  seminar  will  discuss  such  notions  as 
genius,  inspiration,  and  creativity,  with  a  view 
to  constructing  a  history  of  the  perceptions  of 
art  and  artists.  Questions  will  also  be  raised 
about  the  conventional  identification  of  the 
individual  (predominantly  male)  artist  as  hero, 
and  the  concept  of  art  as  an  expression  of  the 
individual  artist.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  ARH  15,  16 

352  Senior  Seminar  in  the  History 

of  Art  (3,3) 

Laing,  Moran,  Witcomhe 

An  examination  of  selected  topics  in  the 
history  of  art.  Specific  requirements  of  the 
course  will  be  decided  in  consultation  with  the 
majors  each  year  and  may  include  papers,  oral 
reports,  and  written  examination.  This  course  is 
designated  as  the  culminating  exercise  in  the 
major  and  is  required  of  all  majors. 
Open  only  to  Senior  Art  History  majors. 
W  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

Studio  Art 

Laura  Pharis,  Chair 

Associate  Professor  of  Studio  Art 

B.F.A.  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

M.F.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

Joe  Monk 

Associate  Professor  of  Studio  Art 

B.S.  West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology 

M.F.A.  Ohio  University 

David  G.  Johnson 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Studio  Art 

B.F.A.  Montana  State  University 

M.F.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 


Studio  Art 


The  Studio  Art  Department  addresses  itself  to 
developing  visually  literate  students  within  the 
context  of  the  liberal  arts  format.  The  studio 
art  student  has  the  opportunity  to  master  the 
various  required  techniques  to  create  visual 
expressions  of  her  ideas  drawn  from  her 
experiences,  and  enriched  by  the  broad 
spectrum  of  the  knowledge  available  to  her  in 
the  liberal  arts  program. 
The  major  in  studio  art  is  based  on: 

Art  1  and  10  or  15 

351;  352  (Senior  Exercise) 

and  21  additional  credits 

(seven  courses). 
Six  of  these  credits  (two  courses)  must  be  upper 
level  courses  in  one  of  the  following  areas  of 
specialization: 

drawing, 

painting, 

printmaking, 

sculpture, 

ceramics  or 

photography, 
and  are  recommended  to  be  taken  in  a  student's 
senior  year. 

The  major  program  must  also  include  one 
course  in  each  of  the  following  areas  of  study: 

drawing, 

painting, 

printmaking, 

sculpture  or  ceramics 
and  the  following  courses  in  the  History  of  Art: 

Art  History  15,  16, 

three  credits  in  20th  century, 

three  credits  in  19th  or  20th  century, 

three  credits  elected  from  remaining 

history  of  art  courses, 
three  additional  credits  in  one  of  the  following: 

appreciation  of  music, 

dance  history, 

survey  of  theatre, 

Chemistry  19, 

literature, 

art  history. 

The  studio  art  minor  is  based  on: 

Art  1  and  10  or  15 
and  18  additional  credits  (six  courses), 
including  three  credits  each  from  the  following 
areas  of  study: 


ceramics  or  sculpture, 

design, 

painting, 

printmaking. 
Students  may  substitute  the  History  of  art 
major  or  minor  for  the  above  history  of  art 
requirements  specified  by  the  Studio  Art 
Department. 

Students  interested  in  the  studio  art  major 
(especially  those  wishing  to  be  abroad  in  their 
junior  year)  are  encouraged  to  take  foundation 
courses  in  their  first  year:  Studio  Art  1  and  10 
or  15  and  History  of  Art  15  and  16,  and  to  seek 
an  advising  appointment  with  a  studio  art 
faculty  member.  The  Studio  Art  Department 
also  suggests  the  completion  of  the  Arts 
Management  Program. 

Students  who  seek  advanced  placement  in 
studio  art  must  submit  a  portfolio  of  slides  or 
actual  work  for  review  by  the  studio  instructors. 
Although  the  foundation  level  courses  (1,  10, 
15)  can  sometimes  he  exempted  because  of 
evidence  of  very  high  achievement  in  art, 
college  credit  is  not  usually  granted  for  work 
done  in  high  school.  Instead  of  taking  founda- 
tion level  courses,  students  will  be  expected  to 
take  other  studio  art  courses. 

1,10,  15,  16,  19,  22  and  122  and  all 
printmaking  courses  require  lab  fees. 

•  1  Introduction  to  Studio  Art  ( 3 ) 
Johnson 

An  introduction  to  the  various  media  used  in 
the  creation  of  visual  art  through  hands-on 
experience,  to  elements  of  visual  language  such 
as  perspective,  and  to  critical  issues  in  art's 
evaluation.  A  number  of  techniques  such  as 
painting,  drawing,  printmaking,  and  sculpture 
will  be  sampled.  One  lecture,  four  hours  of 
supervised  studio. 

M  12:30-1:20  p.m.;  TR  1:30-3:20  p.m.;  TR 
3:30-5:20  p.m. 

•  10  Two-Dimensional  Design  (3) 
Monk 

A  course  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  two- 
dimensional  design  and  composition.  Various 
media  are  used  to  investigate  elements  oi 
design  such  as  value,  visual  weight,  form,  scale, 
texture,  and  rhythm,  and  to  analyze  works  of 
art.  An  introduction  to  letter  forms,  layout, 
color  theory  and  to  the  Macintosh  computer 
Superpaint  program  are  included.  One  lecture, 
four  hours  supervised  studio. 
W  2:30-3:20  p.m.;  TR  1:30-3:20  p.m.;  TR  3:30- 
5:20  p.m. 
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•  15  Three  Dimensional  Design  (3) 
Monk 

An  introduction  to  the  various  techniques  and 
processes  involved  in  the  creation  of  three- 
dimensional  art.  Assignments  will  spotlight 
specific  design  and  construction  concepts,  with 
students  developing  their  own  solutions  from 
initial  idea  to  fabrication  using  a  wide  range  of 
materials. 
TR  1:30-4:30  p.m. 

•16  Sculpture  (3) 
Monk 

Students  will  explore  a  wide  range  of 
approaches  to  the  three-dimensional  form  as 
fine  art.  Casting,  carving,  assembly,  clay 
sculpture,  and  translation  from  a  small  model 
(maquette)  to  a  larger  piece  are  some  of  the 
areas  covered.  These  techniques  as  well  as 
aesthetic  concerns  will  be  addressed. 
Prerequisite:  ARS  1  or  10  or  15  and  permission 
of  instructor. 
TR  9-11:45  a.m. 

•  19  or  19Y  Basic  Photography  (3) 
Johnson 

An  historical  and  practical  study  of  the 
materials  and  techniques  of  artistic  expression 
through  the  black-and-white  photographic 
process.  Will  include  camera  and  lighting 
techniques,  film  processing,  a  variety  of 
printing  methods,  as  well  as  some  specialized 
techniques,  such  as  combination  printing, 
toning,  and  paper  negatives.  Will  include  study 
of  reproduction  and  original  prints.  Six  hours  of 
supervised  studio.  35mm  non-automatic  camera 
required.  Enrollment  limited  and  studio  art 
majors  have  priority. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 
MW  1:30-4:20  p.m.  Fall  and  Spring 

•  107  Introduction  to  Drawing  (3) 
Pilaris 

A  study  of  the  classic  drawing  techniques  and 
materials.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a  basic 
approach  to  drawing  in  pencil,  charcoal,  conte, 
pen  and  ink,  wash,  and  mixed  media.  Drawing 
from  life  and  keeping  a  sketchbook  are 
elements  of  the  course.  Six  hours  of  supervised 
studio. 

Prerequisite:  ARS  1  or  10  and  permission 
MW  1:30-4:30  p.m. 

•  108  Introduction  to  Painting  (3) 
Johnson 

Basic  instruction  addressing  materials, 
techniques,  composition,  and  color  theory  in 
painting  with  particular  emphasis  on 
developing  technical  understanding  and  skills. 


Prerequisite:  ARS  1  or  10  and  permission 
TR  2:30-5:20  p.m. 

•  1 1 5  Beginning  Lithography  and 
Experimental  Printmaking  (3) 
Pharis 

An  introduction  to  the  materials  and 
techniques  of  stone  lithography.  The  complete 
process  beginning  with  graining  the  stone, 
through  crayon  and  wash  drawing,  to  printing, 
will  be  done  by  the  students.  Monoprint  and 
collograph  will  also  be  addressed.  Alternate 
years. 

Prerequisite:  ARS  1  or  10  and  permission 
TR  9-1 1:45  a.m. 

[•1 16X  Beginning  Relief  Printmaking  (3)] 
Pharis 

An  introduction  to  the  materials  and  methods 
of  three  relief  printmaking  techniques:  wood 
engraving,  woodcut,  and  linoleum  cut.  Each 
step  from  designing  and  cutting  the  block 
through  printing  will  be  addressed  and 
executed  by  the  students.  Color  printing  will  be 
introduced.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  ARS  1  or  10  and  permission 

•  120  Beginning  Etching  (3) 
Pharis 

An  introduction  to  the  materials  and 
techniques  of  intaglio  printmaking.  Students 
will  be  taught  processes  for  developing  line, 
tone,  and  texture  on  the  plate,  and  to  ink  and 
print  their  plates.  Color  printing  will  be 
introduced. 

Prerequisite:  ARS  1  or  10  and  permission 
TR  9-1 1:45  a.m. 

•122X  Ceramics  (3) 
Monk 

An  exploration  of  the  materials  and  forming 
techniques  involved  in  making  three- 
dimensional  clay  objects.  Pinch,  slab,  coil,  and 
throwing  will  be  covered  as  well  as  glazing, 
firing,  and  glaze  chemistry.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  artistic  and  creative  solutions  to 
various  problems.  Enrollment  limited,  and 
studio  art  majors  have  priority. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  only 
TR  9-11:45  a.m. 

161,  162  Directed  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 

Study  of  introductory  level  material  pursued 
under  faculty  direction.  Content  will  relate  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  Areas  of 
study  may  be  in  one  of  the  following:  ceramics 
or  sculpture,  drawing,  painting,  photography,  or 
printmaking.  Either  term  may  be  elected 
independently. 
Prerequisite:  ARS  1  and  10  or  permission 
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[202]  and  202X  Sculpture  and  Ceramics  (3) 
Monk 

Sculpture  and  ceramics  in  any  media  previously 

studied. 

Prerequisite:  ARS  22  or  122  or  permission 

TR  1:30-4:30  p.m. 

215  Lithography  (3) 
Pharis 

Exploration  of  the  creative  possibilities  of 
lithography,  using  either  plate  or  stone,  for  the 
student  ready  to  pursue  her  own  directions  and 
imagery.  This  course  aims  at  a  deepened 
understanding  of  image-making  and  stone- 
processing  techniques  and  printing  possibilities, 
including  investigation  of  color  printing. 
Alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  ARS  120  or  permission 
TR  9-11:45  a.m. 

[216X  Relief  Printmaking  (3)] 
Pharis 

Exploration  of  the  creative  possibilities  of  relief 
printmaking  for  the  student  ready  to 
concentrate  on  either  wood  engraving, 
woodcut,  or  linoleum  cut.  The  student  will 
pursue  her  own  directions  and  imagery  while 
deepening  her  understanding  of  cutting 
techniques  and  printing  possibilities,  as  well  as 
further  investigating  color  printing.  Alternate 
years. 
Prerequisite:  ARS  116  or  permission 

220  Etching  (3) 
Pharis 

Exploration  of  the  creative  possibilities  of 
intaglio  printmaking  for  the  student  ready  to 
pursue  her  own  directions  and  imagery.  This 
course  aims  at  a  deepened  understanding  of 
etching  techniques  and  printing  possibilities,  as 
well  as  further  investigation  of  color  printing. 
Prerequisite:  ARS  115,  120  or  permission 
TR  9-1 1:45  a.m. 

225  Intermediate  Painting  (3) 
Pharis 

Further  study  of  painting  stressing  the 
development  of  each  student's  own  direction, 
research,  and  vision.  A  higher  level  of 
technique,  craftsmanship,  and  the  creative 
possibilities  of  the  medium  will  be  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  ARS  1,10,  and  108  or  permission 
TR  2:30-5:20  p.m. 

232  Intermediate  Drawing  (3) 
Pharis 

Further  study  of  drawing,  stressing  the 
development  of  each  student's  own  direction, 
research,  and  vision.  A  higher  level  of 
technique,  craftsmanship,  and  the  creative 


possibilities  of  media  will  be  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  ARS  1,10,  and  107  or  permission 
MW  8:30-11:20  a.m. 

261,  262  Special  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 

Study  of  a  selected  topic  pursued  by  individual 
students  under  the  close  supervision  of  an 
instructor.  Areas  of  study  may  be  in  one  of  the 
following:  ceramics  or  sculpture,  drawing, 
painting,  photography,  or  printmaking. 
Prerequisite:  ARS  1  and  10  and  appropriate 
100-level  course(s)  and  permission 

301,  302  Advanced  Painting  (3,  3) 
Pharis,  Johnson 

Advanced  painting  for  those  students  who  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  continue  creative 
work  on  their  own  initiative  in  the  media 
previously  studied. 

Prerequisite:  ARS  108,  225  and  permission 
TR  2:30-5:20  p.m.  Fall  and  Spring 

304  and  304X  Advanced  Drawing  (3) 
Pharis 

Advanced  drawing  for  those  students  who  have 

demonstrated  their  ability  to  continue  creative 

work  on  their  own  initiative. 

Prerequisite:  ARS  232  and  permission 

MW  1:30-4:30  p.m.  Fall;  MW  8:30-1 1:20  a.m. 

Spring 

307,  308  Advanced  Printmaking  (3,  3) 
Pharis 

Advanced  printmaking  for  those  students  who 

have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  continue 

creative  work  on  their  own  initiative.  A 

continuation  of  techniques  previously  studied. 

Prerequisite:  ARS  10,  107,  223,  224  and 

permission 

TR  9-11:45  a.m. 

351;  352  Senior  Exercise  (2;  2) 
The  Department 

Criticism,  analysis,  and  selection  of  student  art 
work  to  be  included  in  the  senior  exhibition  by 
members  of  the  department  and  visiting  artists. 
Each  student  will  present  an  oral  report  in 
defense  of  her  visual  statement. 
W  12:30-1:30  p.m.  Fall; 
W  12:30-2:30  p.m.  Spring 

361,  362  Independent  Study  in 
Studio  Art  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Advanced  self-paced  study  on  a  selected  topic 
of  the  student's  choice,  under  the  supervision  of 
an  instructor.  Areas  of  study  may  be  in  one  of 
the  following:  ceramics  or  sculpture,  drawing, 
painting,  photography,  or  printmaking. 
Prerequisite:  ARS  1  and  10,  and  appropriate 
200-level  course(s),  and  permission. 
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Arts  Management 

Rebecca  Massie  Lane 
Director  of  Arts  Management 
Director  of  College  Galleries 

B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  Virginia 

The  Arts  Management  Program  is  coordinated 
with  a  major  in  art  history,  studio  art,  music, 
dance,  theatre  arts,  English,  EngUsh  and 
creative  writing,  modem  languages  and 
literatures,  anthropology,  or  history.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  give  students 
theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  experience 
in  arts  management  and  museum  studies  within 
the  framework  of  a  liberal  arts  education. 

Candidates  may  enter  the  program  at  the 
time  they  declare  their  major,  usually  at  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year.  A  minimum  grade  point 
average  of  2.3  is  required.  Selection  will  be 
based  on  an  interview  with  the  Program 
Director  and  the  chair  of  the  department  in 
which  the  student  is  majoring. 

The  program  consists  of  completion  of 
Economics  127  (Introduction  to  Accounting), 
Economics  131  (Fundamentals  of  Manage- 
ment), Economics  150  (Fundamentals  of 
Marketing),  Arts  Management  20 lY  (Basic 
Principles  of  Arts  Management)  or  204  (The 
Director  of  the  Arts  Organization),  Arts 
Management  Winter  Term  (Introduction  to 
Arts  Organizations  or  Introduction  to  Muse- 
ums), and  Arts  Management  341/342  (Ad- 
vanced Practicum)  or  approved  three  credit 
internship.  The  practicum  will  be  supervised  by 
the  Program  Director,  or  other  appropriate 
faculty  members. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
program,  the  student  will  receive  a  certificate 
acknowledging  her  participation. 

20 lY  Basic  Principles  of  Arts  Management  (3) 
Lane 

An  analysis  of  the  management  of  non-profit 
arts  organizations,  such  as  museums,  performing 
groups,  service  organizations,  and  government 
agencies.  Areas  to  be  studied:  mission,  program, 
education,  ethics,  marketing,  fundraising, 
trustee  and  volunteer  development,  financial 
management,  and  long-range  planning.  Other 
faculty  and  professional  arts  administrators  from 
outside  the  college  will  be  brought  in  from  time 
to  time  to  discuss  particular  areas  of  arts 
administration.  Seminar  format.  Alternate 
years.  Fulfills  requirement  for  Arts  Manage- 
ment Certificate. 
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[204  The  Director  of  the  Arts 

Organization  (3)] 

Lane 

Focuses  upon  the  duties,  responsibilities, 
training,  and  leadership  of  the  director  in 
relation  to  the  entire  organization.  Study  will 
include  units  on  Trustee-Director  relationships, 
role  of  the  director  as  scholar,  business  person, 
educator,  innovator,  marketeer,  and  day-to-day 
manager.  Case  studies  will  include 
contemporary  literature  and  personalities, 
special  problems  which  confront  women 
directors,  the  concerns  of  both  large  and  small 
arts  organizations,  and  the  challenges  of  dealing 
with  controversial  issues.  Seminar  format. 
Alternate  years.  Fulfills  requirement  for  Arts 
Management  Certificate. 
Spring:  TR  10:30-1 1:45  a.m. 

W  Introduction  to  Arts  Organizations  (3) 
Lane 

An  overview  o{  various  types  of  non-profit  arts 
organizations  and  their  activities.  Focus  on 
management  structure,  funding,  programs, 
membership  and  audiences.  Course  includes 
overnight  visits  to  selected  museums, 
performing  arts  centers,  government  agencies 
and  service  groups.  Cost:  approximately  $350 
covers  hotels  and  fees,  but  not  meals.  Fulfills 
requirement  for  Arts  Management  Certificate. 

[W  Introduction  to  Museums] 
Lane 

A  course  of  study  combining  readings  and  field 
trips  which  address  the  broad  spectrum  of 
museums,  including  art  museums,  children's 
museums,  zoos,  science  museums,  natural 
history  museums,  and  historic  properties. 
Travel  to  museums  in  Richmond,  Norfolk  area 
and  Washington,  DC  and  meetings  with 
professional  staffs.  Areas  of  study  include 
governance,  staff,  program,  funding,  marketing, 
financial  management,  and  special  problems/ 
issues  relevant  to  each  type  of  museum. 
Applicable  to  students  with  interests  in  the 
arts,  history,  languages,  English,  biology, 
anthropology.  Introductory  level  course.  Cost: 
approximately  $350  covers  hotels  and  fees,  hut 
not  meals.  Fulfills  requirement  for  Arts 
Management  Certificate. 

141,  142  Arts  Management  Practicum  1(1) 
Lane 

Very  focused  practicum  of  study  centering 
around  a  single  project,  for  example,  the 
development  of  a  specialized  museum  tour,  and 
pre-  and  post-visit  study  materials  for  the  same. 
Assigned  readings  will  accompany  the 
practicum  project.  A  minimum  of  40  hours. 
Fall  and  spring. 
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241,  242  Arts  Management  Practicum  II  (2) 
Lane 

Students  will  he  introduced  to  the  practical 
aspects  of  presenting  artistic  events  on  the 
campus.  Projects  will  include  the  organization, 
promotion,  and  mounting  of  exhibitions,  the 
booking  and  promotion  of  concerts,  theatre,  or 
dance  productions,  or  other  appropriate  arts 
activities.  A  minimum  of  80  hours. 

341,  342  Advanced  Arts  Management 
Practicum  III  (3) 

An  intensive  apprenticeship  in  a  particular  area 
of  the  arts,  such  as  exhibitions,  cataloguing, 
booking  and  promoting  theatrical  events,  or  an 
internship  at  an  arts  organization  outside  the 
college.  A  final  portfolio  or  record  of  the 
project  must  be  presented  at  the  completion  of 
the  course.  A  minimum  of  120  hours. 

Asian  Studies 

Although  no  major  or  minor  is  offered  in  Asian 
studies,  the  following  courses  enable  the 
student  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  art, 
government,  history,  literature,  and  religion  of 
selected  countries  of  Asia. 

106  Chinese  and  Japanese  Literature  in 

Translation  (3) 

Qoulde 

A  reading  of  works  representative  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  literary  traditions.  First 
year  students  admitted  by  permission. 
Alternate  years. 
MWF  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

[135,  136  Asian  Civilizations  (3)] 

Fall  term:  The  civilizations  of  India,  Nepal,  Sri 
Lanka,  Bangladesh,  Pakistan.  Spring  term: 
China  and  Japan.  Significant  periods  in  their 
social  and  political  history;  their  religious, 
philosophical,  and  artistic  traditions;  and  their 
interaction  with  Western  culture.  Either  term 
may  be  elected  independently.  Specially- 
qualified  first  year  students  are  admitted  by 
permission.  Satisfies  the  non-Western  studies 
requirement.  Alternate  years. 

[Anthropology  1 70  Peoples  and  Cultures  of 
South  Asia] 

[Anthropology  172  Japanese  Culture  and 
Society] 

Art  History  137  East  Asian  Art 

Economics  205  Comparative  Economic 
Systems 

Economics  256  Development  Economics 


[Government  102  Comparative  Political 
Systems:  Asian  Politics] 

Government  22 1  Comparative  Politics  of 
South  Asia 

Religion  131  Taoism 

[Religion  219  Religions  of  Asia] 

Religion  220  Religions  of  Asia 

See  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  for 
courses  in  Chinese  and  in  Japanese  offered 
through  the  Tri-CoUege  Exchange. 
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Robin  L.  Davies,  Chair 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Science 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton  University 
Joanne  Rosinski 
Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Marquette  University 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  State  University  of  New  York, 

Buffalo 
Margaret  Simpson 
Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.  Immaculate  Heart  College 

M.S.,  Ph.D.  Catholic  University  of  America 
Linda  S.  Fink 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.  Amherst  College 

M.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Florida 

Modem  biology  has  evolved  from  its  origins  in 
natural  history  into  one  of  the  most  complex, 
most  rapidly  changing,  and  most  exciting  of  all 
the  sciences.  Biology  today  encompasses  not 
only  such  traditional  areas  as  anatomy  and 
taxonomy,  but  also  molecular  genetics, 
immunochemistry,  and  sociobiology.  Because 
today's  biologist  must  have  an  awareness  of 
current  developments  in  addition  to  a  sound 
foundation  in  basic  principles.  Sweet  Briar's 
biology  program  emphasizes  the  application  of 
new  experimental  discoveries  to  the 
fundamental  questions  of  cellular,  organismal, 
and  population  biology. 

A  student  who  elects  biology  as  her  major 
subject  may  earn  either  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  For  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  she  must  complete  36  credit 
hours  in  biology,  including  Biology  8,  350  or 
351  and  at  least  seven  credit  hours  at  the  200 
level,  exclusive  of  Biology  261,  262.  In 
addition,  she  must  take  Chemistry  5,  6,  and  9 
(or  9,  10,  31,  and  32). 
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For  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  biology,  a 
student  must  complete  36  credit  hours  in 
biology,  including  Biology  8,  105,  and  350  or 
351,  and  at  least  seven  credit  hours  at  the  200 
level,  exclusive  of  Biology  261,  262.  In 
addition,  she  must  take  Chemistry  9,  10,  31,  32, 
109,  1 10;  Physics  103,  and  either  Physics  104  or 
105;  Mathematics  23  and  24.  A  course  in 
Statistics  is  strongly  recommended. 

In  consultation  with  their  adviser,  students 
are  expected  to  select  courses  which  provide 
them  with  breadth  in  biology,  covering  the 
areas  of  cellular  and  molecular,  animal,  plant, 
and  population  biology.  The  Senior  exercise 
requirement  will  be  satisfied  by  Biology  350  or 
351. 

To  minor  in  biology,  a  student  must 
complete  Biology  8  and  14  credit  hours  in  the 
department  at  the  100  level  or  above.  Winter 
term  courses  that  give  major  credit  may  be 
applied  toward  the  minor. 

The  student  seeking  secondary  certification 
in  biology  must  complete  62  hours  in  biology 
and  related  fields  distributed  as  follows:  Biology 
7,  8,  105,  109,  206,  350  or  351,  plus  four 
additional  biology  courses  at  the  200  level  or 
above.  In  addition  Chemistry  9,  10,  31,  32,  109, 
Physics  5  and  6,  and  Math  10,  23,  and  24  are 
required. 

The  biochemistry  and  molecular  biology 
major  is  described  on  p.  60. 

•7  or  7Y  Introduction  to  Organisms  (4) 
The  Department 

An  introduction  to  organismal  and  population 
biology.  Topics  include  the  structure  and 
function  of  plants  and  animals,  evolution,  and 
the  interactions  of  organisms  with  their 
environment.  The  laboratory  includes  field 
activities,  investigative  projects,  and  computer 
simulations.  Three  hours  lecture  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory. 

Fall:  MWF  8:30-9:20;  Laboratory  T  2:30-5:20 
MWF  9:30-10:20;  Laboratory  T  2:30-5:20  or  W 
1:30-4:20 

TR  10:30-11:45;  Laboratory  M  1:30-4:30 
Spring:  MWF  9:30-10:20;  Laboratory  T  2:30- 
5:20 
MWF  10:30-1 1:20;  Laboratory  R  2:30-5:20 

•  8  or  8X  Introduction  to  Cells  (4) 
Rosinski 

An  introduction  to  cell  biology,  including  cell 
structure,  function,  and  reproduction. 
Additional  topics  include  genetic  engineering, 
viruses  and  cancer,  and  the  cellular  basis  of 
immunity.  The  laboratory  covers  a  variety  of 
experimental  approaches,  including 


recombinant  DNA  techniques  and  the  use  of 

the  scanning  electron  microscope.  Three  hours 

lecture  and  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Fall:  MWF  10:30-11:20;  Laboratory  R  2:30- 

5:20 

Spring:  MWF  9:30-10:20;  Laboratory  M  1:30- 

4:30 

105  Genetics  (3) 
Davies 

An  introduction  to  gene  action  and  the 
principles  of  inheritance.  Topics  include 
Medelian  genetics,  chromosome  theory,  and 
molecular  genetics,  as  well  as  recombinant 
DNA,  extranuclear  genomes,  and  population 
genetics.  Four  hours  lecture  and  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  &.  and  8,  or  permission 
Fall:  MWF  12:30-1:20;  R  2:30-3:20 

[108Cryptobiosis(2)] 
Simpson 

Cryptobiosis  means  "hidden  life"  and  refers  to 
the  ability  some  organisms  have  to  enter  and 
remain  in  an  apparently  lifeless  state,  from 
which  they  can  re-emerge  and  resume  normal 
metabolism  and  activities.  This  course 
examines,  in  seminar  format,  the  biological 
events  involved  in  cryptobiosis,  and  explores 
the  significance  of  this  phenomenon  to  broader 
issues,  such  as  the  historical  controversy  over 
spontaneous  generation,  and  theories  about  the 
origin  of  life.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  8  or  Chemistry  32.  First 
year  students  by  permission. 

•114  Plant  Biology  (4) 
Rosinski 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  characteristics  of 
plants.  The  major  groups  of  plants  will  be 
surveyed,  with  emphasis  on  their  reproduction, 
evolution,  adaptations,  and  economic 
significance.  Three  hours  lecture  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory.  Satisfies  the  laboratory- 
science  distribution  requirement.  Alternate 
years. 

Prerequisite:  First  year  students  by  permission 
Spring:  TR  10:30-11:45;  Laboratory  R  2:30- 
5:20 

1 18  Field  Natural  History  (4) 
Fink 

This  course  will  develop  three  important  traits 
of  a  scientific  naturalist:  skill  at  seeing  patterns 
in  nature  and  framing  interesting  questions 
about  them;  knowledge  of  the  names, 
classification,  and  identifying  characteristics  of 
local  organisms;  and  the  understanding  of  a 
modem  theoretical  framework  in  ecology, 
evolution,  and  behavior.  Three  hours  lecture 
and  three  hours  laboratory  or  field  work. 
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Prerequisite:  Biology  7;  or  one  course  of 
laboratory  science  and  permission 
Spring:  TR  10:30-11:45;  Laboratory  R  2:30- 
5:20 

[•120  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4)] 
Simpson 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
invertebrate  groups,  excluding  insects. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  phylogenetic 
relationships,  functional  morphology,  and 
natural  history.  Four  hours  lecture/discussion 
and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Satisfies  the 
laboratory-science  distribution  requirement. 
Alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  For  first  year  students.  Biology  7 
or  8;  for  others,  no  prerequisites. 

124X  General  Ecology  (4) 

This  course  examines  the  interrelationships 
between  individuals  and  their  abiotic 
environment,  among  members  of  a  population, 
and  among  populations  in  a  given  habitat  or 
community.  General  principles  and  theories 
will  be  applied  to  a  range  of  organisms, 
including  plants,  animals,  microorganisms,  and 
humans.  Labs  emphasize  the  collection  and 
evaluation  of  numerical  data  to  test 
hypotheses,  and  include  field  problems, 
computer  models,  and  student-designed 
experiments.  Three  hours  lecture,  four  hours 
laboratory /discussion. 

Prerequisite:  One  semester  of  biology,  or  Env. 
001;  and  one  additional  lab  course  in  biology, 
chemistry,  physics,  or  calculus. 
Fall:  MWF  10:30-1 1:20  and  T  1:30-2:20; 
Laboratory  T  2:30-5:20 

130  Comparative  Vertebrate  Morphology  (4) 
Simpson 

Functional  anatomy  of  vertebrates,  with 
emphasis  on  evolutionary  adaptations.  Three 
hours  lecture  and  two  two-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  7  or  permission. 
MWF  8:30-9:20;.  Laboratory  MW  2:30-4:30 

[20 lY  Plant  Physiology  (4)] 
Rosinski 

An  exploration  of  how  plants  function, 
including  the  flowering  process,  dormancy, 
hormonal  regulation,  nutrition,  and  behavior. 
Examples  from  applied  areas  of  the  plant 
sciences  such  as  agriculture  and  horticulture 
will  be  discussed.  Three  hours  lecture  and  one 
four-hour  laboratory.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  8  or  Chemistry  32 

[206  Microbiology  (4)] 
Davies 

Structure,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  bacteria 
and  other  microorganisms.  Three  hours  lecture 


and  one  four  hour  laboratory.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  8  and  one  course  in 
chemistry,  or  permission 

[208X  Vertebrate  Histology  (4)] 
Simpson 

A  study  of  the  microscopic  anatomy  of 
vertebrate  tissues  and  organs,  stressing  the 
interrelation  between  structure  and  function. 
Seven  hours  of  lecture/discussion/laboratory. 
Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  8  and  130,  or  permission 

210  Evolution  (3) 
Fink 

As  the  unifying  principle  of  all  biology, 
evolution  overlaps  genetics,  molecular  biology, 
anatomy  and  physiology,  behavior,  ecology, 
and  development.  This  course  will  cover  the 
processes  responsible  for  the  changes  in  living 
things  over  time;  evidence  demonstrating  the 
shared  evolutionary  history  of  all  living  things; 
and  the  history  of  life  on  earth.  Additional 
topics  that  may  be  covered  include: 
coevolution  among  species,  human  evolution, 
the  origin  of  life,  creationism.  Three  hours 
lecture/one  hour  discussion.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:   Biology  105  and  one  additional 
course  beyond  Biology  8.  A  good  grasp  of 
algebra  will  be  assumed. 
Spring:  MWF  9:30-10:20  and  R  8-8:50 

226X  Comparative  Animal  Physiology  (4) 
Simpson 

A  study  of  animal  function,  with  examples 
drawn  from  all  the  major  phyla.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  functional  adaptations  to  common 
environmental  problems  such  as  food,  oxygen, 
water,  and  temperature.  An  independent 
project  is  expected  as  part  of  the  laboratory 
work.  Four  hours  lecture/discussion,  one  three- 
hour  laboratory.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  8  and  either  120  or  130 
and  one  year  of  chemistry;  or  permission 
Fall:  TR  9-10:15  and  M  2:30-3:20;  Laboratory 
R  2:30-5:20 

242  Cell  and  Molecular  Biology  (3) 
Davies 

An  examination  of  recent  work  in  major  areas 
of  cell  biology  including  membranes, 
regulation,  cellular  compartmentalization,  and 
cellular  and  molecular  aspects  of  immunology 
and  development.  Three  hours  lecture/one 
hour  discussion.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:   Biology  8,  105,  and  one  year  of 
chemistry 
Spring:  MWF  10:30-11:20  and  T  1:30-2:20 
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244  Experimental  Laboratory  in  Cell  and 

Molecular  Biology  (2) 

Davies 

An  introduction  to  current  techniques  and 
modem  experimental  approaches  used  in  the 
study  of  cells  and  their  components.  Includes 
electrophoretic  and  chromatographic  analysis 
of  DNA  and  proteins,  organelle  characteriza- 
tion, advanced  techniques  in  light  microscopy 
and  photomicrography,  and  basic  techniques  of 
genetic  engineering.  One  four-hour  laboratory. 
Alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  8  and  one  year  of 
chemistry,  or  permission 
Spring:  R  1:30-5:20 

250X  Scanning  Electron  Microscopy  (3) 
Rosinski 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  electron 
microscopy,  emphasizing  the  applications  of  the 
scanning  electron  microscope.  Students  will 
learn  to  prepare  specimens,  to  examine  them 
with  the  microscope,  and  to  record  and  analyze 
data  photographically.  Six  hours  lecture/ 
laboratory.  Enrollment  is  limited. 
Prerequisite:   Biology  8,  two  additional 
laboratory  courses  in  biology,  chemistry,  or 
physics,  and  permission 
Fall:  MW  1:30-4:20 

261,  262  Special  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Individual  study  of  some  selected  topic  in 
biology.  Open  by  permission.  Either  term  may 
be  selected  independently. 

350,  351  Senior  Research  (3) 

An  independent  research  project  selected  and 
carried  out  in  consultation  with  a  faculty 
sponsor.  Required  of  all  senior  majors  in 
biology.  B.S.  candidates  will  conduct  a 
laboratory  or  field  investigation;  B.A. 
candidates  may  elect  a  library  project.  A 
written  report  and  an  oral  presentation  are 
required. 
Prerequisite:  Required  of  senior  majors 

361,  362  Independent  Study  in  Biology  (1, 

2,  or  3) 

The  Department 

Topics  or  laboratory  problems  pursued 
independently  by  each  student  under 
supervision.  Open  to  seniors  majoring  in 
biology  and  to  other  qualified  students  with 
permission.  Either  term  may  be  elected 
independently. 


Biochemistry  and 
Molecular  Biology 

Jill  N.  Granger,  Advisor 

Of  all  areas  of  modem  science,  the  disciplines 
at  the  interface  of  biology  and  chemistry  are 
developing  most  rapidly.  Advances  in  the 
related  fields  of  biochemistry  and  molecular 
biology  have  an  enormous  potential  for 
promoting  human  knowledge  in  such  diverse 
fields  as  medicine  and  agriculture.  Thus  the 
departments  of  biology  and  chemistry  offer  a 
major  in  biochemistry  and  molecular  biology  to 
students  wishing  to  enter  this  exciting  area. 
This  program  provides  excellent  preparation  for 
graduate  study  in  biochemistry,  molecular 
biology,  cell  biology  and  related  fields. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  earn  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  biochemistry  and 
molecular  biology  must  complete  the  following 
courses:  Biology  8,  105,  206,  242,  and  244; 
Chemistry  9,  10,31  (or  6),  32,  109,  110,  209, 
221,  222,  249,  and  250;  Mathematical  Sciences 
23  and  24;  Physics  103  and  104;  and  either 
Physics  105  or  Chemistry  210.  The  senior 
exercise  will  consist  of  three  credit  hours  of 
independent  study  in  biology  or  chemistry 
(either  Biology  362  or  Chemistry  362). 


Chemistry 


John  R.  McClenon,  Chair 

Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  Grinnell  College 

Ph.D.  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
Susan  B.  Piepho 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  Smith  College 

M.A.  Columbia  University 

Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia 
Jill  N.  Granger 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Butler  University 

Ph.D.  Purdue  University 

Chemistry  involves  the  study  of  the  structure  of 
matter  and  the  nature  of  chemical  reactions. 
Chemistry  courses  help  students  to  understand 
modem  technology  and  the  way  that  scientists 
view  the  world.  They  also  prepare  students  for  a 
wide  variety  of  careers.  Chemistry  is  required 
for  students  planning  careers  in  medicine, 
veterinary  science,  engineering,  patent  law, 
environmental  science,  and  molecular  biology, 
as  well  as  in  chemistry  and  biochemistry. 
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Knowledge  of  chemistry  is  also  very  useful  in 
business,  politics,  and  law.  Students  planning  to 
go  on  to  graduate  school  in  chemistry  or 
biochemistry  should  take  as  complete  a  program 
in  chemistry  and  related  disciplines  as  possible. 

A  student  who  elects  chemistry  as  her  major 
subject  may  earn  either  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  For  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  she  must  complete  34  hours 
in  chemistry.  Required  courses  are  Chemistry  9, 
10,  31  (or  6),  32;  109,  1 10;  209,  249  or  250, 
and  an  additional  laboratory  course  chosen 
from  249,  250,  349,  or  350.  Of  the  nine 
remaining  hours,  at  least  three  must  be  chosen 
from  210,  212,  221,  222,  and  230.  The  senior 
exercise  will  consist  of  a  research  paper  written 
in  the  spring  term  in  conjunction  with  a  200  or 
300  level  chemistry  course.  With  permission  of 
the  department,  one  course  in  physics  at  the 
200  or  300  level  may  be  used  in  place  of  one 
course  in  chemistry  to  meet  the  34-hour 
requirement.  Mathematical  Sciences  23  and  24 
and  Physics  103  and  104  also  are  required.  An 
introduction  to  the  uses  and  applications  of  the 
computer  is  desirable. 

For  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry, 
the  student  must  complete  40  hours  in 
chemistry,  including  Chemistry  9,  10,  31  (or  6), 
32;  109,  1 10,  209,  210,  249,  250,  and  either  349 
or  350.  Of  the  remaining  nine  hours,  at  least  six 
hours  must  be  chosen  from  212,  221,  222,  or 
230.  The  senior  exercise  will  consist  of  a 
research  paper  written  in  the  spring  term  in 
conjunction  with  a  200  or  300  level  chemistry 
course.  Mathematical  Sciences  23,  24,  and 
Physics  103,  104  are  also  required. 

Electives  for  the  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  must  be 
selected  from  courses  at  the  200  level  or  above. 

An  alternative  major  is  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  biochemistry  and  molecular 
biology. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  student 
who  considers  majoring  in  chemistry  take 
Chemistry  9,  10,  31,  32,  and  Mathematical 
Sciences  23,  24  during  the  first  year.  Prospec- 
tive majors  should  consult  with  the  department 
before  registering  for  sophomore  courses. 

A  minor  in  chemistry  consists  of  Chemistry 
9,10,31  (or6),  32;  Chemistry  109,  110;  and 
one  additional  course  from  Chemistry  209,  210, 
221,  or  222. 

A  student  seeking  a  teaching  endorsement 
in  chemistry  must  complete  the  following 
courses:  Chemistry  9,  10,  31  (or  6),  32; 
Chemistry  19,  109,  1 10,  210,  and  one  addi- 
tional course  at  the  200  level  or  above.  In 
addition.  Physics  103,  104;  Mathematics  23,  24; 
and  Biology  7  or  equivalent  are  required. 


•  5Y  Chemistry  for  the  Liberal  Arts  I  (3) 
Qranger 

A  topical  approach  to  modern  chemistry.  Areas 
of  emphasis  include  environmental  chemistry, 
biochemistry,  medicinal  chemistry,  drugs,  and 
nutrition.  Three  hours  lecture  and  discussion.  It 
is  recommended  (but  not  required)  that 
Chemistry  9,  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  1, 
be  elected  simultaneously  with  this  course. 
Spring:  MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

[•  6  Chemistry  for  the  Liberal  Arts  II  (3)] 
Qranger 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  5.  Topics  include 
the  chemical  uses  of  petroleum,  solar  energy, 
nuclear  chemistry,  plastics,  and  polymers. 
Three  hours  lecture  and  discussion.  This  course 
does  not  have  a  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  5  or  permission. 

•  9,  9Y  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(1) 
The  Department 

An  introduction  to  experimental  chemistry. 

Laboratory  modules  emphasize  investigation  of 

the  chemistry  in  everyday  life  and  introduce 

modem  analytical  techniques.  One  three-hour 

laboratory. 

Pre-  or  Co-requisite:  Chemistry  31  (Fall), 

Chemistry  5Y  (Spring) 

Fall:  M  1:30-4:20  p.m.;  T  2:30-5:20  p.m. 

Spring:  R  2:30-5:20  p.m. 

•10  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  II  (1) 
The  Department 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  9.  Experiments 
will  feature  applications  of  topics  discussed  in 
Chemistry  32.  One  three-hour  laboratory. 
Co-requisite:  Chemistry  32 
M  1:30-4:20  p.m.;  T  2:30-5:20  p.m. 

[•19  The  Development  of  Modem 

Science  (3)] 

}AcClenon 

An  historically  oriented  introduction  to  the 
techniques  and  theories  used  in  the  physical 
sciences.  The  approach  used  is  similar  to  that 
in  Burke's  The  Day  the  Universe  Changed.  We 
will  study  the  way  in  which  scientists  look  at 
the  universe  and  develop  theories  to  explain 
the  way  it  behaves. 

•  31  Principles  of  Chemistry  I  (3) 
S.  Piepho 

An  introduction  to  chemical  principles  open  to 
students  with  good  backgrounds  in  science  and 
mathematics.  Areas  of  emphasis  include 
chemical  equations  and  reactions,  calculation 
of  reaction  yield,  gases,  thermochemistry, 
electronic  structure  of  atoms,  periodic 
relationships,  molecular  structure  and  bonding, 
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intermolecular  forces,  and  properties  of 

solutions.  Applications  of  modem  chemistry  are 

discussed  whenever  appropriate  and  are 

explored  in  the  associated  laboratory  course, 

Chemistry  9.  Four  hours  lecture  and  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Placement  or  permission;  or 

Chemistry  5 

Pre-  or  Co-requisite:  Chemistry  9 

MWF  11:30  a.m.'12:20  p.m.;  R  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

•  32  Principles  of  Chemistry  II  (3) 
S.  Piepho 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  31.  Topics 
include  chemical  kinetics,  chemical 
equilibrium,  acids  and  bases,  solubility 
equilibria,  chemical  thermodynamics, 
electrochemistry,  nuclear  chemistry,  and  an 
introduction  to  organic  chemistry.  The 
associated  laboratory  course.  Chemistry  10, 
emphasizes  investigations  which  make  use  of 
the  chemical  principles  introduced  in  this 
course.  Four  hours  lecture  and  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  9  and  31;  or  Chemistry 
5,  6  and  9;  or  permission 
Pre-  or  Co-requisite:  Math  6  or  the  equivalent; 
or  permission. 
Co-requisite:  Chemistry  10 
MWF  1 1:30  a.m.'12:20  p.m.;  R  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

109,  1 10  Organic  Chemistry  (4,  4) 
McCIenon 

A  study  of  the  chief  classes  of  carbon 
compounds,  including  their  syntheses  and  the 
mechanisms  of  their  reactions.  The  methods  for 
determining  reaction  mechanisms  are  studied  in 
detail.  Experiments  are  designed  to  introduce 
students  to  the  techniques  of  separation, 
purification,  and  synthesis  of  organic 
compounds.  Techniques  for  studying  reaction 
mechanisms,  spectroscopy,  and  the  use  of 
literature  of  chemistry  are  also  covered. 
Prerequisite:  For  Chemistry  109,  the  prerequisite 
is  Chemistry  10  and  32;  or  Chemistry  5,  6,  and 
9,  and  permission.  For  Chemistry  110,  the 
prerequisite  is  Chemistry  109,  and  the  pre-  or  co- 
requisite  is  Chemistry  10  and  32. 
Fall  and  Spring:  TR  9-10:15  a.m.;  F  1:30-2:20 
p.m.;  Laboratory  T  2:30-5:20  p.m. 

209  Physical  Chemistry  I  (3) 
S.  Piepho 

Both  Physical  Chemistry  1  and  II  consist  of  a 
study  of  the  principles,  generalizations,  and 
theories  behind  modem  chemistry.  The  two 
parts  may  be  elected  independently  in  either 
order.  Part  I  consists  of  a  study  of  chemical 
kinetics  and  atomic  and  molecular  structure. 
The  course  includes  an  introduction  to 


quantum  mechanics  and  molecular 
spectroscopy.  It  is  recommended  (but  not 
required)  that  Chemistry  249,  Intermediate 
Laboratory,  be  elected  simultaneously  with  this 
course. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  10,  32,  Mathematical 
Sciences  23,  24,  and  Physics  103,  104;  and 
Chemistry  109,  110,  or  permission. 
TR  9-10:15  a.m.;  F  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

210  Physical  Chemistry  II  (3) 
S.  Piepho 

See  general  description  under  209  above.  In 
Part  II  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  are 
discussed  in  detail  and  are  applied  to  a  variety 
of  problems  concerning  chemical  equilibrium. 
Alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  Same  as  for  Chemistry  209 
TR  9-10:15  a.m.;  F  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

[212  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3)] 
S.  Piepho 

Areas  of  emphasis  include  modem  theories  of 
the  bonding  and  structure  of  inorganic 
molecules,  acid-base  chemistry,  chemistry  in 
aqueous  and  non-aqueous  solvents, 
coordination  chemistry  of  the  transition  metal 
ions,  and  an  introduction  to  organometallic 
chemistry  and  to  the  inorganic  chemistry  of 
biological  systems.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  209  or  permission 

221  Biochemistry  I  (3) 
The  Department 

A  study  of  biomolecular  structure,  enzyme 

action,  carbohydrate  metabolism,  and 

regulation  of  metabolism.  Four  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  109  and  Biology  8,  or 

permission 

TR  10:30-11:45  a.m.;  F  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

222  Biochemistry  II  (3) 
The  Department 

A  study  of  the  metabolism  of  fatty  acids,  amino 
acids,  and  nucleotides;  prokaryotic  DNA 
replication;  RNA  and  protein  synthesis. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  109  and  either 
Chemistry  221  or  Biology  105;  or  permission 
TR  10:30-1 1:45  a.m.;  F  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

230  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  (3) 
McCIenon 

A  theoretical  study  of  selected  topics  of  current 
research  in  both  synthesis  and  mechanisms  of 
reactions.  Three  hours  lecture.  Alternate  years. 
Prereqiuisi'te;  Chemistry  209  or  permission 
Time:  tba 
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249,  250  Intermediate  Laboratory  (3,  3) 
The  Department 

An  integrated,  project-oriented  laboratory. 
Projects  and  associated  discussions  cover  the 
material  traditionally  presented  in  courses  in 
analytical  chemistry  and  instrumental  analysis. 
Laboratory  work  in  physical  chemistry, 
biochemistry,  inorganic,  and  advanced  organic 
chemistry  is  also  included.  Either  term  may  be 
elected  independently.  Two  three-hour 
.'        laboratories  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  110 
Pre'Or  co-requisite:  Chemistry  209  (or  any  200- 
level  course  in  chemistry  and  permission) 
Fall  and  Spring:  M  1:30-4:30  p.m.  and  W  1:30- 
4:30  p.m. 

261,  262  Special  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 
under  supervision. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 

349,  350  Advanced  Laboratory  (3,  3) 
The  Department 

See  description  for  Chemistry  249,  250. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  249  (or  250) 

Pre-  or  co-requisite:  Chemistry  209 

Fall  and  Spring:  M  1:30-4:30  p.m.  and  W  1:30- 

4:30  p.m. 

361,  362  Independent  Study  in  Chemistry 
(1,2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 

under  supervision.  Either  term  may  be  elected 

independently. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  110  and  permission 

Classical  Studies 

Judith  Evans-Grubbs,  Chair 

Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Studies;  Director, 
Honors  Center 

B.A.  Emory  University 

Ph.D.  Stanford  University 
Kenneth  T.  Wright,  Jr. 
Professor  of  Classical  Studies 

A.B.  Loyola  College 

M.A.  University  of  Missouri 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Lee  Brice* 
Visiting  Instructor  in  Classical  Studies 

B.A.  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

M.A.  University  of  Houston 

The  Department  of  Classical  Studies  seeks  to 
provide  any  student  with  a  liberal  and  compre- 

*Part-time 


hensive  view  of  the  ancient  world  through  first- 
hand contact  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  roots 
of  Western  civilization.  Courses  in  Greek  and 
Latin  are  designed  to  develop  competence  in 
the  classical  languages  and  to  survey  the 
ancient  world  through  its  greatest  works  of 
literature.  Other  courses,  in  which  the  readings 
are  in  English  translation,  offer  a  wider 
conspectus  in  classical  literature,  civilization, 
mythology,  and  history.  The  department  is 
interested  both  in  students  who  wish  to  do 
their  major  work  in  classical  studies  and  in 
students  who  wish  to  relate  the  study  of  an 
ancient  literature  to  modem  literature  or  an 
allied  subject.  Allied  subjects  regularly  include 
art,  English,  history,  modem  languages  and 
literatures,  philosophy,  and  religion. 

The  department  offers  three  separate 
majors:  Greek,  Latin,  and  Classical  Civiliza- 
tion. 

The  major  in  Greek  consists  of  a  total  of 
seven  Greek  language  courses,  Classical 
Civilization  103  and  104,  and  Classical  Studies 
352  (the  Senior  Seminar). 

The  major  in  Latin  consists  of  seven  Latin 
language  courses  above  the  elementary  level. 
Classical  Civilization  107  and  108  and 
Classical  Studies  352  (the  Senior  Seminar). 

The  major  in  Classical  Civilization  consists 
of  four  courses  of  study  beyond  the  elementary 
level  in  either  Greek  or  Latin  and  Classical 
Civilization  103,  104,  107,  108,  Philosophy  225 
and  Classical  Studies  352  (the  Senior  Semi- 
nar). Two  additional  courses  in  an  ancient 
language  or  in  English  translation  (e.g. 
Classical  Civilization  18,  11  or  109)  are 
required.  Courses  in  other  departments,  such  as 
Art  History  124,  may  be  approved  for  major 
credit  by  the  department  if  their  content  is 
appropriate. 

A  minor  in  Latin  or  Greek  consists  of  four 
courses  of  study  in  the  appropriate  language,  of 
which  at  least  two  must  be  beyond  the  102 
course,  and  two  additional  courses  in  Classical 
Civilization,  Latin,  or  Greek. 

A  student  wishing  endorsement  in  secon- 
dary school  education  in  Latin  must  complete 
30  credit  hours  in  the  department,  24  of  which 
must  be  in  Latin  language  courses,  exclusive  of 
Latin  1;2.  The  student  must  also  take  Classical 
Civilization  107  and  Classical  Civilization  108 
in  order  to  fulfill  the  minimum  requirement  of 
30  credit  hours  in  the  department. 

Majors  considering  study  abroad  during 
their  junior  year  are  encouraged  to  apply  to  the 
Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical  Studies  in 
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Rome  or  to  the  College  Year  in  Athens  which 
offer  instruction  in  the  classical  languages, 
ancient  history,  and  ancient  art,  and  which 
sponsor  a  series  of  trips  to  important  museums 
and  archaeological  sites.  The  department  is  a 
contributing  member  of  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  which  offers 
summer  sessions  designed  to  provide  advanced 
students  with  a  deepened  understanding  of 
Greece  and  its  antiquities  through  study  of  its 
monuments,  history,  literature  and  culture. 

Greek 

•  1;  2  Elementary  Greek  (4;  4) 
Brice  (Fall) 
Evans'Qrubhs  (Spring) 

Fundamentals  of  the  classical  Greek  language 
in  preparation  for  reading  literary  works,  with 
written  exercises  and  translation. 
MWF  8:30-9:20  a.m.;  T  8-8:50  a.m. 

•101,  102  Intermediate  Greek  (4,  4) 
The  Department 

Fall  term:  continuing  emphasis  on  developing 
facility  in  reading  and  grammatical  skills.  Spring 
term:  readings  from  Homer's  Odyssey. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  1;  2  or  two  courses  in  Greek 
at  entrance 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m.;  R  8-8:50  a.m. 

[121  Greek  Historians  (3)] 
Evans'Qruhhs 

Readings  in  the  major  Greek  historians  with 
particular  attention  to  content,  literary  and 
historical  technique,  and  historical  perspective. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  101,  102  or  the  equivalent, 
or  permission 

[124  Greek  Epic  (3)] 
EvanS'Qrubbs 

Language,  style,  and  content  of  the  Homeric 
epic,  with  readings  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  101,  102  or  the  equivalent, 
or  permission 

161,  162  Directed  Study  in  Greek 
(1,2,  or  3) 

227  Greek  Drama  (3) 
The  Department 

One  or  two  plays  studied  in  detail,  with  special 
attention  to  their  relevant  cultural  contexts, 
poetic  and  dramatic  structure,  use  of  mythical 
material,  and  treatment  of  character. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  3,  4  or  the  equivalent,  or 
permission 

261,  262  Special  Study  in  Greek  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Selected  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 
under  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  department. 


The  content  of  the  course  will  vary  according  to 
the  interests  and  needs  of  the  students.  Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 

361,  362  Independent  Study  in  Greek 
(1,2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 
under  the  supervision  of  a  department  member. 
Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 
Prerequisite:   Permission 

Latin 

•1;  2  Elementary  Latin  (4;  4) 
Wright 

Fundamentals  of  the  language  in  preparation 
for  reading  literary  works,  with  written 
exercises  and  translation.  Chiefly  for  beginners, 
hut  students  with  one  year  of  secondary  school 
Latin  may  take  the  course.  Four  class  meetings 
per  week. 
MWF  8:30-9:20  a.m.;  T  8-8:50  a.m. 

•101,  102   Intermediate  Latin  (4,  4) 
Wright 

Fall  term:  review  and  continuing  study  of 
grammar  and  syntax.  Readings  from  Latin 
prose.  Spring  term:  readings  from  Latin  poetry. 
Prerequisite:  Latin  1;  2  or  at  least  two  courses  in 
Latin  at  entrance 
MWF  10:30-11:20  a.m.;  T  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

•  105,  106  Readings  in  Latin 
Literature  (3,  3) 
Evans'Qruhbs 

An  introduction  to  Latin  literature  through 
readings  of  representative  selections  from  major 
prose  and  verse  authors  such  as  Cicero,  Caesar, 
Catullus,  Vergil,  and  Ovid.  The  specific 
authors  will  vary  from  year  to  year  depending 
on  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students 
enrolled. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  101,  102  or  three  or  four 
courses  in  Latin  at  entrance 
MWF  10:30-1 1:20  a.m. 

161,  162  Directed  Study  in  Latin  (1,  2,  or  3) 

211  Latin  Poetry  (3) 
Wright 

Extensive  reading  in  the  works  of  Vergil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  the  elegists,  or  the  comic 
playwrights.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  One  100-level  course  or  permission 

212  Roman  Historians  (3) 
Wright 

Selections  from  Livy  or  Tacitus.  Alternate 

years. 

Prerequisite:  One  100-level  course  or  permission 
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[229  Latin  Philosophical  Prose  and  Poetry  (3)] 
Wright 

Selections  from  either  the  De  Rerum  Natura  of 
Lucretius  or  Cicero's  essays.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  One  100-Ievel  course  or  permission 

[232  Roman  Satire  (3)] 
Wright 

An  introduction  to  Rome's  unique  literary 
genre,  with  close  reading  of  selected  poems  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  One  100-level  course  or  permission 

261,  262  Special  Study  in  Latin  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Selected  topics  pursued  hy  individual  students 
under  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  department. 
The  content  of  the  course  will  vary  according  to 
the  interests  and  needs  of  the  students.  Either 
term  may  he  elected  independently. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 

361,  362  Independent  Study  in  Latin 
(1,2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 
under  the  supervision  of  a  department  member. 
Either  tenn  may  be  elected  independently. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 

Classical  Civilization 

The  following  courses  do  not  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages: 

[•18  Women  in  Antiquity  (3)] 
Evans -Qruhhs 

An  introduction  to  the  lives  and  experiences  of 
women  in  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  society. 
Emphasis  will  be  put  on  reading  (in  trans- 
lation) and  analyzing  the  ancient  sources, 
supplemented  by  the  work  of  modern  scholars. 
This  course  may  be  counted  as  a  core  course 
toward  the  minor  in  Women  and  Gender 
Studies.  Alternate  years. 

•101  Classical  Mythology  (3) 
Wright 

The  more  important  classical  myths  read  in 
English  translations  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors;  their  expression  in  ancient  literature; 
what  myth  is,  what  it  is  for,  how  myths  work 
and  what  they  reveal  about  the  history,  culture, 
and  values  of  the  society  which  used  them. 
Satisfies  distribution  requirement  lllA  or  VB. 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

•  103  The  Ancient  Greeks:  From  the  Bronze 

Age  to  the  Persian  Wars 

Brice 

This  course  looks  at  the  history,  literature,  and 
cultural  achievements  of  the  early  Greeks  from 


the  Bronze  Age  culture  of  the  Mycenaean 
world  to  the  end  of  the  Archaic  Period  (c. 
2000-480  B.C.).  The  primary  emphasis  is  on 
ancient  Greek  history  and  literature,  but 
attention  will  also  be  given  to  surviving  non- 
literary  sources  of  this  period,  for  instance 
evidence  from  archaeology.  The  impact  of 
other  ancient  cultures,  particularly  those  of  the 
Near  East,  will  be  brought  out,  as  well  as  the 
contributions  the  Greeks  themselves  made  to 
western  culture.  Authors  read  include:  Homer, 
Hesiod,  selections  from  archaic  lyric  poetry  and 
Herodotus.  Satisfies  distribution  requirement 
lllA  or  VB.  This  course  may  be  counted  as  an 
adjunct  course  for  the  minor  in  Women  and 
Gender  Studies.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  None 

•  104  The  Ancient  Greeks:  The  Golden  Age 

of  Athens 

Brice 

This  course  looks  at  the  history,  literature,  and 
culture  of  the  Greeks  during  the  "Classical 
Period"  from  the  end  of  the  Persian  Wars  to  the 
early  Hellenistic  period  (480-c.  300  B.C.).  The 
primary  emphasis  will  be  on  the  political  and 
cultural  achievements  of  fifth  century  Athens 
and  on  the  Peloponnesian  War  (431-404  B.C.), 
though  selections  from  Plato  and  Hellenistic 
literature  will  also  be  read.  The  greatest  works 
of  Greek  tragedy,  comedy  and  historiography 
will  be  studied  in  their  historical  and  cultural 
context,  and  attention  will  also  be  given  to 
contemporary  art  and  philosophy.  Authors  read 
include:  Herodotus,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  Plato, 
Plutarch.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  Classical 
Civilization  103  first.  Satisfies  distribution 
requirement  lllA  or  VB.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  None 

[•107  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 

Republic] 

Evans'Qruhhs 

This  course  covers  the  history,  literature,  and 
culture  of  the  Roman  people  from  the  period  of 
Etruscan  influence  to  the  end  of  the  Republic 
and  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  first  emperor 
Augustus  (seventh  through  first  centuries 
B.C.).  Primary  emphasis  will  be  on  the  last 
century  of  the  Republic,  the  "Roman 
Revolution"  from  133  to  31  B.C.,  which  also 
saw  the  flowering  of  classical  Latin  literature 
and  culture.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
influence  of  Etruscan  and  especially  Greek 
culture  on  the  development  of  Roman 
civilization,  especially  in  the  areas  of  literature, 
religion,  art  and  political  thought.  Authors  read 
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include:  Plautus,  Terence,  Livy,  Catullus, 
Cicero  and  Sallust.  Satisfies  distribution 
requirement  IIIA  or  VB.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  None 

[•108  Society  and  Culture  in  the  Roman 
Empire] 

This  course  looks  at  the  history,  literature,  and 
culture  of  the  Roman  world  from  the  reign  of 
Augustus  to  the  end  of  Roman  rule  in  the  West 
(31  B.C.'476  A.D.).  The  course  will  be  divided 
into  three  parts:  ( 1 )  a  survey  of  political  and 
cultural  developments  under  the  Julio-Claudian 
and  Flavian  emperors;  (2)  Roman  culture  at  the 
height  of  the  Empire,  focusing  on  some  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  Roman  social  and 
civic  life  (slavery,  women  and  the  family,  law, 
religion  and  art);  (3)  the  rise  of  Christianity, 
from  the  second  century  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to 
the  diversity  of  cultures  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  legacy  of  Roman 
civilization  to  later  European  and 
Mediterranean  cultures.  Authors  read  include: 
Vergil,  Ovid,  Tacitus,  Suetonius  and  Apuleius. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  take  Classical  Civilization 
107  first.  Satisfies  distribution  requirement  IIIA 
or  VB.  Alternate  years.  An  honors  variant  is 
available. 
Prerequisite:  None 

[  •  1 09  Greek  and  Roman  Archaeology] 
Evans'Qrubhs,  Wright 

An  introduction  to  the  archaelogy  of  the 
ancient  Greco-Roman  world,  from  the  Bronze 
Age  to  the  early  Christian  period.  TTie  first  half 
of  the  course  is  taught  by  Professor  Wright  and 
focusses  on  the  archaeology  of  the  Greek  world 
from  the  Bronze  Age  through  the  classical 
period;  the  second  half  is  taught  by  Professor 
Evans-Grubbs  and  focusses  on  the  archaeology 
of  the  Roman  world  from  the  Etruscans  through 
the  later  Roman  Empire.  Satisfies  distribution 
requirement  VB.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  None 

161,  162  Directed  Study  in  Classical 
Civilization  (1,  2  or  3) 

261,  262  Special  Study  in  Classical 
Civilization  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Selected  topics  pursued  by  students  individually 
or  in  small  groups  under  the  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  department.  The  content  of  the 
course  will  vary  according  to  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  students.  Either  term  may  be 
elected  independently. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 


361,  362  Independent  Study  in  Classical 
Civilization  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 
under  the  supervision  of  a  department  member. 
Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 

352  Classical  Studies  Seminar  (3) 
The  Department 

The  departmental  senior  exercise,  required  of 
all  majors  (Classical  Civilization,  Greek  and 
Latin)  and  open  to  other  qualified  students  by 
permission.  It  involves  intensive  study  of  an 
author,  period,  genre,  or  topic  not  covered,  or 
only  partially  covered,  by  regular  course 
offerings.  Topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisites:  non-majors  require  permission 

Dance 

See  Theatre  Arts,  p.  124. 

Economics 

William  L.  Hosteller,  Chair 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  Duke  University 

M.B.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  North  Carolina 

at  Chapel  Hill 
Reuben  G.  Miller 
Charles  A.  Darm  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  LaSalle  College 

M.A.  University  of  Montana 

Ph.D.  Ohio  State  University 
Douglas  T.  Wills 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  Simon  Eraser  University 

M.A.  University  of  Western  Ontario 

M.B.A.  University  of  British  Columbia 

Ph.D.  Texas  A&M  University 
Richard  Jacques* 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Government  and 
Economics 

B.A.  Lynchburg  College 

M.S. A.  George  Washington  University 

D.P.A.  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
C.  Michael  Gambone* 
Visiting  Instructor  in  Economics 

B.A.  Wright  State  University 

M.A.  Westerm  Michigan  University 

Many  issues  that  currently  claim  public 
attention  are  fundamentally  economic  ones: 
unemployment,  the  balance  of  trade,  environ- 
mental issues,  welfare  reform,  taxation, 
government  budget  deficits,  and  other 
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governmental  expenditure  policies.  The  study 
of  economics  not  only  provides  students  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  functions  and 
limitations  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
institutions,  hut  also  provides  an  organized 
methodology  within  which  relevant  policy 
issues  can  be  analyzed.  The  economics  program 
at  Sweet  Briar  emphasizes  rigorous  training  in 
economic  theory  and  in  selected  fields  of 
applied  economics  such  as  international  trade 
and  finance,  money  and  banking,  industrial 
organization,  and  public  finance. 

A  student  who  elects  economics  as  her 
major  must  complete  27  hours  in  economics, 
six  hours  in  a  minimum  of  two  other  depart- 
ments in  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  and 
six  hours  in  mathematics  and  statistics  courses. 
The  27  hours  required  in  economics  must 
include  15  hours  in  the  core  courses  (Econom- 
ics 3,  4,  107,  108)  and  the  Senior  Seminar 
(352)  and  12  hours  elected  in  advanced  courses 
numbered  200  or  above.  A  student  who  elects 
to  major  in  economics  must  also  complete 
Math  23,  24,  or  two  courses  in  computer 
science  and  statistics  with  one  course  selected 
from  Math  90,  or  82  and  one  course  from 
Economics  180,  Math  10,  or  Psychology  119. 

Requirements  for  the  minor  in  economics 
are  as  follows:  Economics  3,  4,  107,  108,  plus 
any  two  200-level  courses  in  economics  (to  be 
previously  approved  by  the  department  chair). 

For  students  seeking  secondary  certification 
in  economics,  the  major  requirements  as  stated 
above  will  satisfy  the  requirements  for  teaching 
economics  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

•3,  4  Introductory  Economics  (3,  3) 
The  Department 

An  introduction  to  economic  reasoning  and  its 
application  in  the  formulation  of  economic 
policy.  Fall  term:  The  economic  theory  of  the 
overall  performance  of  the  United  States 
economy  and  the  means  of  achieving  full 
employment,  stable  prices,  and  rapid  economic 
growth.  Spring  term:  The  economic  theory  of 
the  manner  in  which  markets  determine  prices 
and  the  allocation  of  resources,  goods,  and 
income.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
economic  aspect  of  the  problems  of  poverty, 
racial  discrimination,  social  welfare  programs, 
and  pollution.  Either  term  may  be  elected 
independently.  Three  hours,  a  fourth  at  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor. 
FalbMWFl  1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m.;  1:30-2:20 
p.m.;  TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

Spring:  MWF  1 1 :30- 1 2:20;  1 2:30- 1 :20  p.m.;  TR 
10:30-11:45  a.m. 


107  Micro-Economic  Theory  (3) 
Wills 

Critical  study  of  the  theory  of  the  behavior  of 
consumers  and  business  firms,  the  determina- 
tion of  prices  under  various  market  structures, 
and  the  welfare  implications  of  the  allocation 
of  resources  by  markets. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  3,  4 
TR  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

108  Macro-Economic  Theory  (3) 
Miller 

A  critical  study  of  the  nature,  construction,  and 
econometric  applications  of  static  and  dynamic 
models  for  the  determination  of  the  level  of 
income,  output,  employment,  and  prices  in 
closed  and  open  economies. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  3,  4 
TR  2:30-4:20  p.m. 

[•  111 Y  Introduction  to  Business  (3)] 
The  Department 

An  introductory  or  survey  course  of  American 
business:  history,  social  responsibility,  forms  of 
ownership,  management  functions  and  roles, 
human  resources,  marketing,  and  finance. 

[121  The  Economics  of  Local 

Government  (3)] 

This  course  analyzes  the  structure  and 

administration  of  public  finance  in  local 

governments,  including  the  financing  of 

services  through  taxation,  user  fees,  and 

public/joint  development  projects;  debt 

administration;  and  the  implications  of  the 

budgetary  process. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  3  or  4  and 

Government  5  or  6 

127  Financial  Accounting  (3) 
Hostetler 

An  examination  of  the  accounting  cycle;  the 
recording,  posting,  adjusting,  and  closing  of 
accounting  data  for  a  sole  proprietor  service 
and  merchandising  business,  to  include  internal 
controls,  receivables  and  payables,  inventories, 
depreciation,  and  payroll.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
use  of  accounting  data  for  decision  making. 
MWF  1 1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m.;  R  1:30-2:20 

128  Managerial  Accounting  (3) 
The  Department 

This  second  course  in  accounting  builds  on  the 
concepts,  principles,  procedures,  and  analytic 
methods  taught  in  the  introductory  course  and 
extends  to  accounting  for  partnerships  and 
corporations.  Focus  is  on  financial  statements 
and  interpretation  of  financial  information. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  127 
MWF  8:30-9:20  a.m.;  T  8-8:50  a.m. 
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131  Fundamentals  of  Management  (3) 
Hosteller 

An  introduction  to  the  management  of 
organizations.  An  examination  of  management 
thought  and  theory.  A  review  of  the  manage- 
ment functions  of  planning,  organizing, 
directing,  and  controUing  with  particular 
emphasis  on  leadership,  motivation, 
communications,  and  organizational  change 
and  conflict. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  3  or  permission 
MWF  12:304:20  p.m.;  R  2:30-3:20  p.m. 

150  Fundamentals  of  Marketing  (3) 
Hostetler 

An  introduction  to  marketing;  the  marketing 
mix,  product  development  and  design,  pricing, 
placement  and  promotion  of  products,  services 
and  non-profit  activities.  Marketing  legislation 
and  the  consumer  movement  will  be  discussed. 
A  modified  case  method  will  be  utilized. 
TR  2:30-4:20  p.m. 

[171  International  Business  (3)] 
Hostetler 

Problems  confronted  in  managing  the 
international  enterprise  will  be  explored. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  functional  areas 
(marketing,  finance,  and  staffing)  and  on 
evaluating  the  underlying  managerial  strategies 
and  ethical  considerations  involved  in  handling 
conflicts  with  national  policies,  culture,  and 
political/legal/economic  structures.  Alternate 
years. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  3,  4,  and  one  of  110  (or 
111)  or  131,  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

1  SOX  or  [  1 80]  Economics  and  Business 

Statistics  (3) 

Qamhone 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  quantitative  analysis 
and  statistical  techniques  in  problem-solving 
and  decision-making  in  business,  public 
administration  and  non-profit  organizations. 
Modified  case  study  method  will  be  employed. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  4  or  1 10  (or  1 1 1 )  or 
permission 
TR  9-10:15  a.m. 

205Y  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3) 
Wills 

Comparison  and  evaluation  of  alternative 
economic  systems  with  emphasis  on  market  and 
command  economies.  Marxist  and  neo-Marxist 
critiques  of  capitalism.  Socialist  theories  and 
experiences  in  East  and  West.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  current  economic  trends  in  the 


United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  and  India.  Alternate  years. 
Pre-  or  co-requisite:  Economics  3,  4 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

[208  History  of  Economic  Thought  (3)] 
Miller 

A  study  of  the  major  economists  and  principal 
schools  of  thought  in  political  economy.  The 
works  of  economists  from  the  classical  through 
the  contemporary  period  (i.e..  Smith,  Ricardo, 
Marx,  Marshall,  Keynes,  and  others)  will  be 
considered  in  terms  of  their  contribution  to 
economic  theory,  the  uses  made  of  their  ideas, 
the  intellectual  climate  of  their  times,  and  the 
appraisal  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
economic  thought.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  3,  4  or  permission 

213  International  Economics  (3) 
Miller 

The  principles  of  international  trade  and 
finance.  Contemporary  problems  in  the 
international  economy  and  the  formulation  of 
policies  to  cope  with  them.  Three  hours,  a 
fourth  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 
Alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  3,  4  or  permission 
MWF  10:30-1 1:20  a.m. 

215Y  Corporation  Finance  (3) 
Hostetler 

The  financial  organization  and  management  of 
a  business  corporation.  This  course  includes  a 
study  of  methods  of  obtaining  capital,  financial 
policy,  mergers,  reorganization,  and  liquidation. 
Alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  3,  4;  students  are 
encouraged,  but  not  required,  to  have  had 
Economics  127  (Introduction  to  Accounting) 
or  an  equivalent  course 
TR  9-10:15  a.m. 

216  Industrial  Organization  and 
Government  Policy  (3) 
Wills 

This  course  investigates  how  the  characteristics 
of  market  organization,  or  market  structure, 
affect  firm  behavior  and  market  performance. 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  theories  of  the 
firm  other  than  profit-maximization. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  4 
TR  9-10:15  a.m. 

[219  Money  and  Banking  (3)] 
Miller 

An  analysis  of  the  formulation  of  monetary 
policy  directed  toward  the  goals  of  economic 
stabilization  and  growth.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
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financial  system  in  which  monetary  policy 
operates.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  3,  4 

[223 Y  Urban  and  Regional  Economics  (3)] 
Jacques 

The  economic  structure  and  development  of 
modem  urban  and  regional  environments. 
Critical  analysis  of  current  social  problems  and 
possible  solutions.  Topics  covered  will  be 
problems  of  transportation,  pollution,  ghetto 
development,  urban  renewal,  and  government 
finance.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  4 

[225  Public  Finance  (3)] 
The  Department 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  government  tax  and 
expenditure  programs  on  the  allocation  of 
resources  and  the  distribution  of  income. 
Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  4 

236  Public  Policy  Analysis  (3) 
Jacques 

Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  public  economic 
and  social  policy.  Among  the  policies 
examined  will  be  those  directed  toward  income 
redistribution,  regulation  of  business,  national 
security,  and  social  welfare.  The  development, 
administration,  and  implementation  of  these 
policies  will  be  examined.  Cost-benefit  analysis 
and  other  means  of  evaluation  of  public 
programs  will  be  employed. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  3  and  4 
MWF  11:30  a.m.42:20  p.m. 

242  Personal  Finance  and  Investments  (3) 
MiUer 

The  application  of  economic  principles  in 
formulating  individual  and  household 
consumption  and  financial  practices.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  analysis  of 
problems,  practices,  and  institutions  associated 
with  personal  investment  in  financial  securities 
and  tangible  assets. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  4 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

250  Introduction  to  Econometrics  (3) 
Qamhone 

The  application  of  statistical  methods  to  the 
testing  and  estimation  of  economic 
relationships.  Special  emphasis  on  applied 
econometric  studies  and  the  problems  that  arise 
when  analyzing  time  series  and  cross  sectional 
data  by  means  of  stochastic  linear  models. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  180  or  Mathematical 
Sciences  10  or  204  or  Psychology  119;  and 
Economics  107  or  108 
MWF  8:30-9:20  a.m. 


[256X  Development  Economics  (3)] 
Hostetler 

The  peculiar  problems  of  economic  growth  in 
underdeveloped  countries  will  be  explored. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  public  policy 
options  available  to  the  countries  themselves 
and  to  the  more  developed  countries  and 
international  agencies. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  3  or  4  or  permission 

261,  262  Special  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 
under  supervision. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 

352  Senior  Seminar  (3) 
Miller 

A  comprehensive  review  of  basic  economic 

reasoning  and  exercises  in  its  application  to  the 

understanding  and  solution  of  contemporary 

problems. 

M  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

361,  362  Independent  Study  (3) 
The  Department 

Prerequisite:  Permission 

Economics-Computer 
Science 

Reuben  G.  Miller,  James  R.  Kirkwood 
Advisors 

A  student  who  elects  economics-computer 
science  as  her  major  field  must  complete 
Economics  3,  4,  107,  108,  250,  and  two  200- 
level  courses,  and  Mathematical  Sciences  23, 
24,82,  116,  180,  191,236,  and  238,  and  one 
course  in  statistics  (normally  Mathematical 
Sciences  204). 

She  should  consult  the  chairs  of  the 
Economics  and  Mathematical  Sciences 
Departments  by  October  15  of  her  senior  year 
for  details  of  the  senior  exercise. 

Education 

Eva  Lee  H.  Shober,  Chair 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.  Roanoke  College 

M.Ed.  University  of  Virginia 
James  L.  Alouf ' 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.  Kings  College 

M.A.  Rutgers  University 

Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia 

'On  leave  1995-1996 
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Maurine  Harrison 

Instructor  in  Education 
Director  of  Campus  School 

B.A.  Tennessee  Temple  College 

M.Ed.  Lynchburg  College 
Janie  M.  Hall 

Instructor  in  Education;  Lab  School  Teacher, 
Kindergarten 

B.S.  Concord  College 

M.A.  West  Virginia  University 
Mary  Gayle  Davis 
Lab  School  Teacher  Nursery  School 

B.A.  Mary  Washington  College 

The  teacher  preparation  program  at  Sweet 
Briar  College  is  consistent  with  the  expressed 
mission  of  the  College:  to  provide  a  broad 
liberal  arts  background  with  a  strong  prepara- 
tion in  an  academic  discipline  as  the  founda- 
tion for  a  career  in  teaching.  The  principal  goal 
of  teacher  preparation  is  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  the  knowledge,  skills  and 
attitudes  essential  to  the  teacher  as  reflective 
decision-maker.  The  department  offers  four 
options  for  students  seeking  licensure  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia:  Early  Education 
(NK-3),  Elementary  Education  (NK-6),  Middle 
Education  (6-8),  and  Secondary  Education  (8- 
12).  All  licensure  programs  have  been 
approved  by  the  Virginia  State  Department  of 
Education  and  qualify  for  reciprocity  with  other 
states  who  have  signed  interstate  contract 
agreements  with  Virginia.  Students  should 
make  application  to  the  department  by  March 
1  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  teacher 
preparation  program  must  fulfill  the  following 
entrance  requirements: 

1.  Satisfactory  scores  on  Praxis  I,  the  Pre- 
Professional  Skills  Test,  to  be  taken  during  Fall 
term,  first  year. 

2.  Successful  completion  of  at  least  two 
education  courses  with  a  GPA  of  3.0  or  better. 

3.  A  minimum  cumulative  GPA  of  2.5. 

4.  Adequate  physical  and  emotional  health. 

5.  Effective  oral  and  written  communication 
skills. 

The  department  actively  encourages  early 
enrollment  in  the  professional  course  sequence, 
preferably  during  the  first  year,  so  that 
prospective  teachers  have  every  opportunity  to 
complete  their  licensure  requirements  prior  to 
graduation.  Those  students  who  elect  secondary 
licensure  may  choose  from  the  following  fields: 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Latin,  mathematics, 
biology,  chemistry,  physics,  or  history  and 


social  studies.  A  brochure  detailing  proper 
course  sequence  for  each  area  of  endorsement 
and  applications  forms  for  admission  to  the 
teacher  education  program  is  available  from  the 
department  faculty. 

Exit  criteria  for  licensure  candidates  include  all 
of  the  following: 

1.  Successful  completion  of  professional  studies 
coursework  with  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.0. 

2.  A  minimum  of  a  3.0  in  her  student  teaching 
experience. 

3.  Passing  scores  on  the  National  Teachers 
Examination,  or  other  professional  teachers' 
examination,  as  prescribed  by  the  Virginia 
State  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

4.  Recommendation  by  the  Education 
Department  faculty. 

Students  interested  in  pursuing  careers  in 
fields  related  to  teaching  or  in  working  with 
young  children  are  also  encouraged  to  enroll  in 
one  of  the  introductory  or  field-based  courses 
open  to  them.  Opportunities  for  observation 
and  participation  in  classroom  settings  are 
available  within  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
Sweet  Briar  Campus  School,  a  laboratory 
school  for  nursery  school  and  kindergarten, 
where  college  students  are  able  to  interact  with 
young  children  in  developmentally  appropriate 
ways. 

•  100  Children's  Literature  (3) 
Harrison 

A  survey  course  designed  to  develop  strategies 
for  facilitating  a  lifelong  appreciation  for 
reading,  literature,  and  cultural  heritage  in 
children.  Emphasis  on  evaluation,  selection, 
and  uses  of  children's  books.  Topics  also 
included:  historical  perspectives,  literary 
genres,  artists  and  picture  books,  multicultural 
literature  and  storytelling. 
Spring:  TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

•  101  Foundations  of  American  Education  (3) 
Shober 

An  introduction  to  the  profession  of  teaching, 
integrating  the  historical,  philosophical,  and 
sociological  backgrounds  of  American  public 
education.  The  role  of  the  teacher,  current 
issues  and  research  on  curriculum,  ethics  in 
professional  life,  the  organizational  design  of 
schools,  including  legal  structure  at  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  levels,  will  be  introduced. 
Fall:  MWF  8:30-9:20  a.m. 

105Y  Educational  Psychology  (3) 
The  Department 

An  introduction  to  psychological  principles 
applied  in  classroom  settings.  Particular 
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attention  will  he  given  to  learning  theory  and 

social  modeling  theory,  classroom  management, 

measurement  and  evaluation,  data  collection 

through  observational  techniques  and  effective 

teaching  research. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  7  or  permission 

Fall  or  Spring:  MWF  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

•  107,  107Y  The  Pre-School  Child:  Theory 
into  Practice  (3) 

Harrison 

An  introductory  clinical  experience.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  objective  observation  of  the  "whole 
child"  within  the  classroom  setting,  as  well  as 
working  with  individual  children  and  small 
groups.  Four  hours  as  a  teacher  assistant 
required  in  the  campus  lab  school  and  one 
seminar  of  discussion.  Outside  readings 
required.  Students  will  also  gain  hands-on 
experience  with  the  use  of  computers  in  the 
classroom. 
Fall  or  Spring:  M  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

•  1 1 1,  1 1  lY  Human  Diversity  (3) 
The  Department 

An  introduction  to  multicultural  education 
with  emphasis  on  the  range  of  human 
variability  found  in  classroom  settings.  Topics 
include  learning  styles,  physical  and  mental 
handicaps,  learning  disabilities,  giftedness,  race, 
gender,  and  family  systems.  Field  experience  in 
a  public  school  setting  required. 
Fall  or  Spring:  MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

221  Literacy  Development  NK-6  (3) 
Shoher 

Principles,  techniques  and  materials  used  in 
developing  an  integrated  language  arts  program 
for  the  elementary  classroom.  Focus  is  on  whole 
language,  synthesizing  reading,  language  arts, 
and  children's  literature,  as  well  as  the 
traditional  basal  reading  approach.  Topics 
include  observational  procedures  for  diagnosing 
reading  difficulties  and  the  adapting  of 
instruction  for  students  with  special  needs. 
Fall:  TR  9-10:15  a.m. 

233  Reading  in  Content  Areas  (3) 
Shober 

Examines  problems  encountered  by  middle  and 
secondary  school  teachers  in  dealing  with 
particular  content  area  reading  problems.  Focus 
is  on  topics  such  as  vocabulary  development 
comprehension,  critical  writing  and  reading, 
study  skills,  and  adapting  instruction  for 
students  with  special  needs.  Also  included  are 
strategies  for  development  and  planning  of 
lessons  and  units  of  study. 
Fall:  MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m. 


249  Education  in  Early  Childhood  (3) 
Harrison 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  that  distinguish 
early  childhood  from  other  levels  of  education 
as  well  as  its  implications  in  meeting  the 
unique  needs  of  the  young  child  in  a  variety  of 
educational  settings.  Developmentally 
appropriate  practice,  emergent  literacy, 
facilitating  development  of  the  whole  child, 
and  appropriate  child  guidance  emphasized. 
Fall:  TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

260  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 

Assessment  3-6  (3) 

Shoher 

The  examination  of  materials,  strategies,  and 
varied  methods  of  assessment  in  a 
comprehensive  elementary  program.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  use  of  educational  media 
and  computers  as  well  as  the  integration  of  the 
content  areas  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum. 
Spring:  TR  9-10:15  a.m. 

261,  262  Special  Study  (1,  2  or  3) 
The  Department 

[270  Middle  School  Curriculum,  Instruction 

and  Assessment]  (3) 

Shober 

The  examination  of  content,  strategies  and 
methods  appropriate  for  the  middle  school 
student.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  each 
curriculum  area  in  terms  of  the  intellectual, 
emotional,  social  and  physical  development  of 
the  student  during  these  transitional  years. 
Alternate  years. 

280  Secondary  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 
Assessment  (3) 
The  Department 

Prospective  secondary  teachers  develop  a 
conceptual  or  thematic  unit  emphasizing  the 
relationship  of  objectives  to  instructional 
activities  and  to  alternatives  designed  to  assess 
the  curriculum  objectives.  A  variety  of 
teaching  and  assessment  techniques  appropriate 
to  the  secondary  student  will  be  explored. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  use  of 
educational  media  and  computer-aided 
instruction.  Field  experience  in  a  public  school 
setting  required. 
Spring:  MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

301  Teaching  Methods  NK-6  (3) 
Shober 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  competence 
in  classroom  planning  and  management.  Topics 
include  lesson  and  unit  planning,  questioning 
skills,  the  application  of  learning  theory  in  the 
behavior  management  and  motivation  of 
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pupils,  and  the  understanding  of  individual 
learning  needs  of  the  culturally  diverse  and 
exceptional  student  population. 
Fall:  MWF  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

303  Secondary  Teaching  Methods  (3) 
Shoher 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  competence 
in  classroom  planning  and  management.  Topics 
include  lesson  and  unit  planning,  questioning 
skills,  the  application  of  learning  theory  in  the 
behavior  management  and  motivation  of  pupils, 
and  the  understanding  of  individual  learning 
needs  of  the  culturally  diverse  and  exceptional 
student  population. 
Fall:  MWF  10:3041:20  a.m. 

304  or  304X  Student  Teaching  in  the 
Elementary  School  (9) 

Shoher 

Observation,  supervised  practice  teaching,  and 
participation  in  school  activities  including 
parent  conferencing  for  a  minimum  of  200 
clock  hours  at  the  elementary  school  level. 
Seminars  for  continued  professional 
development  are  regularly  scheduled.  Required 
for  certification. 
Prerequisite:  Permission.  Fall  or  spring 

306  or  306X  Student  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School  (9) 

Shoher 

Observation,  supervised  practice  teaching,  and 
participation  in  school  activities  including 
parent  conferencing  for  a  minimum  of  200 
clock  hours  at  the  secondary  school  level. 
Seminars  for  continued  professional 
development  are  regularly  scheduled.  Required 
for  certification. 
Prerequisite:  Permission.  Fall  or  Spring 

289,  289Y,  or  Winter  Term  Nursery  School/ 

Kindergarten  Teaching  (3) 

Hall 

Supervised  teaching  (80  hours)  in  the  campus 
nursery  school  or  kindergarten  with  a  long-term 
independent  project.  Students  will  be  involved 
in  curriculum  planning,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  as  well  as  interaction  with  school 
personnel  and  parents. 
Prerequisites:  ED  107  or  107Y,  ED  249 
M  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

361,  362  Independent  Study  in  Education  (1, 

2,  or  3) 

The  Department 

Special  topics  in  education  pursued  by 
individual  students  under  supervision.  Open, 
with  permission  of  the  department,  to  juniors  or 
seniors.  Either  term  may  be  elected 
independently. 
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Ross  H.  Dabney,  Chair 

Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Princeton  University 

Ph.D.  Harvard  University 
Ralph  Aiken 
Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Williams  College 

B.A.,  M.A.  (Oxon) 

Ph.D.  Duke  University 
Barbara  A.  Hill 
President ,  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  University  of  Illinois 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Washington, 

Seattle 
Lee  Piepho 
Sara  Shalknberger  Brown  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Kenyon  College 

M.A.  Columbia  University 

Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia 
Karl  Tamburr 

Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Princeton  University 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia 
John  Gregory  Brown 
Julia  Jackson  Nichols  Associate  Professor  of 
English  and  Creative  Writing 

B.A.  Tulane  University 

M.A.  Louisiana  State  University 

M.A.  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Cheryl  Mares 
Professor  of  English 

B.A.  University  of  Colorado 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton  University 
Marcia  Robertson 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Augustana  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Washington  University 
Laura  Symons* 
Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  University  of  Florida 

M.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire 

The  English  Department  at  Sweet  Briar  has 
two  major  objectives:  to  help  students  read 
literature  with  understanding  as  a  means  to 
knowing  the  world  and  themselves  and  to  help 
students  write  with  clarity,  strength,  and 
precision.  We  believe  that  the  insight  into 
human  experience  derived  from  literature  and 
writing  is  as  valuable  for  students  in  the  natural 
or  social  sciences  as  it  is  to  those  in  the 
humanities.  The  study  of  English  also  gives 
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students  a  background  in  analytical  thinking 
and  the  ability  to  communicate  that  are  much 
in  demand  in  a  variety  of  careers.  Some  students 
go  on  to  graduate  school  in  English,  M.F.A. 
programs  in  creative  writing,  or  schools  of  law, 
journalism,  and  business;  others  find 
employment  in  such  fields  as  editing,  publishing, 
journalism,  advertising,  public  relations, 
finance,  business,  law,  teaching,  librarianship, 
communications,  and  writing. 

The  department  offers  literature  courses 
which  concentrate  on  historical  periods, 
authors,  or  specific  topics  and  genres.  Creative 
writing  courses  are  also  offered  for  students  who 
wish  to  explore  the  expressive  uses  of  language 
through  the  writing  of  poems,  stories,  and  plays. 
The  department  also  encourages  interdepart- 
mental and  interdisciplinary  studies  and 
supports  the  Honors  Program  as  well  as 
programs  in  European  Civilization  and  Women 
and  Gender  Studies. 

The  department  offers  majors  in  English  and 
in  English  and  Creative  Writing.  A  student  who 
elects  English  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  at  least  11  courses  (33  hours)  within 
the  department,  including  the  following: 

1.  English  103  -  Major  British  Writers 
(Students  should  fulfill  this  requirement  by 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. ) 

2.  At  least  two  courses  within  each  of  the 
following  historical  periods: 

a.  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance:  English 
213,  217,  219,  222,  224,  225,  237,  238,  240 

b.  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries: 
English  229,  231,  241,  242,  267,  268,  273, 
274 

c.  Twentieth  Century:  English  230,  232, 
279,  280,  293,  294,  297,  298,  Theatre  Arts 
284 

3.  Four  other  courses  within  the  department, 
at  least  three  of  which  must  be  200-level  English 
courses;  one  may  be  a  100-level  English  course 
or  a  100-  or  200-level  Creative  Writing  course. 

4.  In  her  last  term  before  graduation  a  major 
must  choose  one  of  her  200-level  courses 
(excluding  Writing  courses  and  special  study) 
and  do  a  different  structure  of  assignments  in  it; 
this  will  include  a  substantial  paper  as  a 
culmination  of  an  individual  research  project, 
and  an  oral  presentation. 

Note:  At  least  one  of  the  courses  a  major  takes 
under  2b,  2c,  or  3  must  be  a  200-level  course  in 
American  (or  primarily  American)  literature. 
(Courses  that  fulfill  this  requirement  include 
English  229,  230,  231,  232,  and  297.  English 


293  and  294  may  also  fulfill  this  requirement 
when  their  material  is  appropriate. 

A  student  who  elects  English  and  Creative 
Writing  as  her  major  subject  must  complete  at 
least  1 1  courses  (33  hours)  within  the  depart- 
ment, including  the  following: 

1.  At  least  five  courses  (15  hours)  in  creative 
writing,  including  English  353  or  354. 
(Students  should  take  English  353  or  354 
during  the  term  in  which  they  are  preparing 
portfolios  in  their  senior  year.) 

2.  English  103:  Major  British  Writers. 
(Students  should  fulfill  this  requirement  by  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year. ) 

3.  At  least  one  200-level  course  within  each 
of  the  three  historical  periods  listed  under  the 
requirements  for  the  English  major  (2.  a-c 
above). 

4.  Two  other  200-level  English  courses  or 
one  200-level  English  course  and  one  100- 
level  English  course. 

5.  In  her  last  term  before  graduation  a  major 
must  choose  one  of  her  200-level  courses 
(excluding  Writing  courses  and  special  study) 
and  do  a  different  structure  of  assignments  in 
it;  this  will  include  a  substantial  paper  as  a 
culmination  of  an  individual  research  project, 
and  an  oral  presentation. 

Note:  At  least  one  of  the  courses  a  major  takes 
under  4  or  5  above  must  be  a  200-level  course 
in  American  (or  primarily  American)  litera- 
ture. (Courses  that  fulfill  this  requirement 
mclude  English  229,  230,  231,  232,  and  297. 
English  293  and  294  may  also  fulfill  this 
requirement  when  their  material  is  appropri- 
ate.) 

A  student  who  elects  English  as  a  minor 
subject  must  complete  at  least  six  courses  (18 
hours)  within  the  department,  including  at 
least  two  of  the  following  courses:  English  103, 
104,  177,  178;  at  least  one  200-level  course  in 
each  of  the  three  historical  periods  listed  under 
the  requirements  for  the  English  major  (2. a-c 
above);  and  at  least  one  additional  200-level 
English  course. 

A  student  who  elects  English  and  Creative 
Writing  as  a  minor  subject  must  complete  six 
courses  (18  hours  within  the  department, 
including  at  least  three  courses  (9  hours)  in 
creative  writing  (selected  from  English  101, 
107,  208,  212,  or  their  equivalents).  The 
student  must  also  take  at  least  three  courses  (9 
hours)  in  literature,  including  either  English 
103,  104,  177,  or  178;  one  200-level  course  in 
nineteenth-century  literature;  and  one  200- 
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level  course  in  twentieth-century  literature. 
One  of  these  three  courses  must  be  in  American 
literature. 

At  least  five  of  the  1 1  courses  ( 15  of  the  33 
hours)  required  for  the  majors  in  English  and 
Creative  Writing,  including  the  200-level 
course  chosen  for  requirement  #4  (English)  or 
requirement  #5  (English  and  Creative  Writing), 
must  be  taken  in  the  department  at  Sweet 
Briar.  No  course  below  the  100-level  may  be 
counted  toward  the  majors  or  minors  in  English 
or  in  English  and  Creative  Writing.  No  course 
may  be  taken  for  major  or  minor  credit  on  a 
Pass/No  Credit  basis. 

Winter  Term  courses  and  courses  in 
interdisciplinary  studies  may  count  toward  the 
majors  or  minors  in  English  or  in  English  and 
Creative  Writing  when  the  department  decides 
that  their  material  is  appropriate.  Courses  in 
American,  British,  and  European  history,  and 
European  Civilization  117-118  are  strongly 
recommended  as  electives  outside  of  the 
department.  For  a  full  listing  of  courses  which 
deal  with  literature  written  wholly  or  in  part  in 
languages  other  than  English  and  which  are 
taught  entirely  in  English,  See  "Literature  in 
Translation"  on  p.  90. 

A  student  wishing  endorsement  in  second- 
ary school  education  in  English  must  complete 
at  least  45  hours  of  work  in  language  and 
literature.  These  should  include,  in  addition  to 
352  as  her  senior  exercise,  all  1 1  courses  (33 
hours)  required  for  the  English  major,  among 
which  must  be  217;  either  222,  224,  or  225 
(preferably  225);  and  several  courses  in 
American,  world,  or  ethnic  literature.  With  the 
approval  of  her  advisor  and  the  department, 
appropriate  Winter  Term  courses  and  indepen- 
dent studies  may  also  qualify  for  major  credit. 
The  student  must  take  at  least  four  additional 
courses  (12  hours)  including  1  and  128  (or  their 
equivalents).  Theatre  Arts  2,  and  an  indepen- 
dent study  in  the  teaching  of  composition 
(361).  Students  seeking  an  additional  endorse- 
ment in  theatre  arts  should  fulfill  these 
requirements,  which  should  include  courses  on 
British,  American,  and  continental  drama,  and 
complete  Theatre  Arts  189  and  191. 

Majors  who  want  to  study  abroad  often 
spend  their  junior  year  at  Royal  HoUoway  and 
Bedford  New  College,  University  of  London. 
History  27,  28,  English  History  1500  to  the 
Present,  and  European  Civilization  117,  118  are 
especially  recommended  for  the  student  who  is 
considering  spending  a  part  of  all  of  her  junior 
year  abroad. 


The  student  considering  graduate  school  in 
English  should  confer  with  the  chair  of  the 
department  to  be  sure  that  she  has  planned  an 
appropriate  curriculum.  Since  most  graduate 
schools  require  two  modem  languages  and  some 
require  a  classical  language  as  well,  the  student 
should  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one 
foreign  language  by  the  time  of  her  graduation 
from  Sweet  Briar.  Since  most  graduate  programs 
presuppose  some  knowledge  of  literary  theory,  i 

the  student  is  also  advised  to  choose  English  I 

202  (Studies  in  Literature  and  Criticism)  as  one  of 
her  three  required  electives  within  the  major. 

Students  may  pursue  an  interdisciplinary 
major  in  theatre  arts.  This  major  is  described 
under  its  respective  rubric  in  the  Courses  of 
Instruction  in  this  catalog. 

Upon  entering  Sweet  Briar,  any  student  not 
exempt  or  advanced  must  enroll  in  either 
English  3  or  English  1  in  her  first  term, 
depending  on  her  proficiency  as  determined  by 
the  Department  of  English.  A  grade  of  "C-"  is 
required  for  credit  in  English  3  and  English  1 .  A 
student  who  fails  to  earn  credit  for  either  course 
must  repeat  it  in  consecutive  terms  (for  English 
3,  consecutive  fall  semesters)  until  she  passes  it. 
When  a  student  passes  English  3,  she  must 
enroll  in  English  1  the  following  term.  Students 
cannot  drop  or  withdraw  from  either  English  3 
or  English  1  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
instructor,  the  Chair  of  the  Department  of 
English,  and  the  Dean  of  Academic  Advising. 
English  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  any  other  English 
course,  unless  a  student  has  been  exempted 
from  the  requirement.  Exceptions  require  the 
permission  of  the  Chair. 

•  1  Thought  and  Expression  (3) 
The  Department 

The  study  of  prose,  poetry,  and  drama  as  a  basis 

for  training  in  writing.  The  course  will  include 

instruction  in  using  the  library  and  in  using 

word-processing  equipment. 

Fall:  MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m.;  10:30-1 1:20  a.m.; 

1 1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m.;  1:30-2:20  p.m.;  TR  9- 

10:15;  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

Spring  TR  9-10:15;  10:30-1 1:45  a.m. 

•3  Composition  (3) 
Symons 

A  study  of  the  process  of  writing  with  practice 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  emphasizing  the 
development  of  composition  skills. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 
TR  9-10:15  a.m.;  10:30-1 1:45  a.m. 
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•8  Women  and  Literature  (3) 
Aiken 

A  study  of  women  characters  and  women 
writers  in  English,  American,  and  foreign 
literature.  This  course  may  be  counted  as  an 
adjunct  course  for  the  minor  in  Women  and 
Gender  Studies. 
MWF  11:30  a.m.'12:20  p.m. 

[•12  Literature  of  the  South  (3)] 

A  study  of  such  20th-century  Southern  authors 
as  Faulkner,  Warren,  Wolfe,  Wright,  Porter, 
Welty,  McCuUers,  O'Connor,  Williams, 
Bambara,  Walker,  and  Tyler.  Topics  will 
include  the  Southern  Renaissance,  narrative 
experimentation,  women's  writing,  and 
Southern  authors'  interest  in  their  characters' 
storytelling. 

[•14  Selected  Great  Nineteenth-Century 
Novels  (3)] 

Novels  by  Flaubert,  Balzac,  Dickens, 
Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  and  James.  Topics  will 
include  gender  and  class,  fathers  and  children, 
betrayal,  and  the  recoil  from  Romantic  faith. 
French  and  Russian  novels  will  be  read  in 
translation. 

•16  American  Fiction  (3) 
Robertson 

Classic  writers  (such  as  Poe,  Hawthorne, 

Twain,  James,  Wharton,  and  Fitzgerald) 

considered  as  novelists,  short-story  writers,  or 

both. 

TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

18  Fiction  and  Film  (3) 
L.  Piepho 

A  study  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  fiction 
and  film  convey  meaning  and  of  the  process  by 
which  stories  are  adapted  to  the  screen.  This 
course  will  include  a  survey  of  the  basic 
elements  (e.g.  lighting,  shots,  editing)  of  film 
style.  Students  who  have  taken  the  Winter 
Term  course.  Fiction  and  Film,  may  not  take 
this  course  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  English  1  or  equivalent 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

•20  Russian  Literature  in  Translation  (3) 
Dahney 

A  reading  of  significant  works  —  drama, 

fiction,  and  autobiography  —  of  the  19th  and 

20th  centuries,  by  such  writers  as  Gogol, 

Turgenev,  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  Chekhov,  and 

Solzhenitzyn. 

MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 


[•26  World  Fiction  Since  1945  (3)] 

A  study  of  fiction  from  the  mid-20th  century  to 
the  present  by  international  writers  such  as 
Gordimer,  Atwood,  Lessing,  Duras,  Achebe, 
Kundera  and  Garcia-Marquez.  Works  in  foreign 
languages  will  he  read  in  translation. 

104X,  103Y  Major  British  Writers  (3,  3) 
Fall  term:  Aiken 
Spring  term:  Tamhurr 

A  study  of  important  works  of  major  writers. 
Fall  term:  Swift,  Pope,  Defoe,  Wordsworth, 
Austen,  Keats,  Dickens,  Yeats,  and  Woolf. 
Spring  term:  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
a  selection  from  the  lyric  poets.  Either  term 
may  be  elected  independently.  NOTE: 
Beginning  with  the  class  of  1995,  English  103Y 
will  be  required  for  the  major  in  English  or  in 
English  and  Creative  Writing.  Students  are 
urged  to  fulfill  this  requirement  by  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year. 
MWF  11:30  a.m.- 1 2:20  p.m.  Fall  and  Spring 

•  128  Advanced  Composition  (3) 
Tamhurr 

The  study  and  writing  of  expository  prose  with 

special  attention  to  audience,  point  of  view, 

and  tone. 

Prerequisite:  Permission 

TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

•161,  162  Directed  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Study  at  an  introductory  level  of  selected  topics 
in  literature  or  writing  to  be  pursued  by 
individual  students  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  department  member.  Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 

177,  178  Major  American  Writers  (3,  3) 
Robertson 

A  two-part  survey  of  American  literature.  Fall 
term:  The  beginnings  through  Franklin, 
Hawthorne,  Melville,  Poe,  the 
Transcendentalists,  Douglass,  Whitman, 
Dickinson,  Twain,  and  Chopin.  Spring  term: 
Wharton,  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  Frost, 
O'Neill,  Bishop,  Plath,  Shepard,  Morrison,  and 
others.  Either  term  may  be  elected 
independently. 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

202  Studies  in  Literature  and  Criticism  (3) 
Schwarzschild 

Spring  1996:  Text  and  Image 
A  study  of  the  centuries-long,  international 
debate  over  the  relations  between  visual  and 
verbal  imagery.  After  familiarizing  ourselves 
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with  the  theories  and  arguments  informing  this 
critical  debate,  we  will  analyze  the  results  and 
ramifications  of  several  American  writers' 
attempts  to  combine  words  and  pictures.  Texts 
will  include  work  by  Thoreau,  Whitman, 
Stephen  Crane,  James,  Pound,  Dos  Passos, 
Agree,  and  Welty. 
TR  9-10:15  a.m. 

[213Y  Studies  in  Medieval  Literature  (3)] 

The  study  of  selected  medieval  works  both  in 
the  original  and  in  translation,  including 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  the  Middle  English  lyric, 
the  Corpus  Christi  drama,  and  selections  from 
the  Gawain-Poet.  Alternate  years. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission. 

[217  History  of  the  English  Language  (3)] 

A  study  of  the  continuing  development  of 
English  words,  grammar,  and  syntax,  including 
sources  of  vocabulary  and  changes  of  form, 
sound,  and  meaning.  Alternate  years. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission 

219  Chaucer  (3) 
Tamburr 

A  reading  of  Chaucer's  major  works,  including 

his  early  dream  visions  {The  Book  of  the  Duchess 

and  The  Parlement  ofFoules),  selections  from 

The  Canterbury  Tales,  and  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 

Alternate  years. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission. 

MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

[222  Shakespeare  and  Elizabethan  Drama  (3)] 

A  study  of  selected  plays  by  Shakespeare 
produced  by  1603  as  well  as  plays  by 
Elizabethan  contemporaries  such  as  Marlowe, 
Kyd,  Lyly,  and  Greene.  Plays  by  Shakespeare 
studied  in  English  225  are  excluded  from  this 
course.  Alternate  years. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission. 

224  Shakespeare  and  Jacobean/Caroline 
Drama  (3) 

L.  Piepho 

A  study  of  selected  plays  by  Shakespeare 
produced  after  1603  as  well  as  plays  by  early 
seventeenth  century  contemporaries  such  as 
Jonson,  Webster,  and  Ford.  Plays  by 
Shakespeare  studied  in  English  225  are 
excluded  from  this  course.  Alternate  years. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission. 
MWF  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

225  Shakespeare:  Twelve  Plays  (3) 
Tamburr 

A  reading  of  twelve  plays  chosen  from  the 
various  forms  of  drama  and  periods  of 
Shakespeare's  career,  excluding  those  to  be 


studied  in  English  222  and  224. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission. 
MWF  10:30-1 1:20  a.m. 

[229,  230  Studies  in  American 
Literature  I  (3,  3)] 

Fall  term:  The  American  Renaissance,  with 
emphasis  on  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Fuller, 
Whitman,  Dickinson,  and  Hawthorne. 
Spring  term:  African- American  Literature:  A 
study  of  20th-century  African- American  essays 
and  fiction,  with  emphasis  on  Harlem 
Renaissance  and  more  contemporary  writers. 
Topics  may  include  the  effects  of  primitivism, 
folk  materials,  racial  uplift,  and  dominant 
cultural  values  on  literary  form  and  on  models 
of  identity  and  of  sexuality.  Writers  such  as 
Cooper,  Dubois,  Baldwin,  Toomer,  Hurston, 
Wright,  Ellison,  Larsen,  Morrison,  Walker,  and 
Marshall  will  be  included.  Either  term  may  be 
elected  independently.  Alternate  years. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  English 
229  and  230  may  be  counted  as  adjunct  courses 
for  the  minor  in  Women  and  Gender  Studies. 

231,  232  Studies  in  American 
Literature  II  (3,  3) 
Robertson 

Fall  term:  The  19th-century  Novel:  Topics  will 
include  the  movements  towards  modernism, 
realism,  and  regionalism  as  well  as  the  position 
of  women  in  society. 

Spring  term:   20th-century  Women  Writers:  A 
study  of  a  cross-section  of  20th-century 
women's  works  in  relation  to  the  following 
literary  and  thematic  issues:  narrative 
experimentation,  regionalism,  ethnic  identity, 
and  the  conflict  between  individual  aspiration 
and  cultural  expectation.  Such  writers  as 
Gather,  O'Connor,  Porter,  Morrison,  Hurston, 
Paley,  and  Silko  will  be  included.  Either  term 
may  be  elected  independently.  Alternate  years. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  English 
231   may  be  counted  as  an  adjunct  course  and 
English  232  as  a  core  course  for  the  minor  in 
Women  and  Gender  Studies. 
MW  2:30-3:45  p.m. 

237,  238  English  Literature  of  the 
Renaissance  (3,  3) 
L.  Piepho 

Fall  Term:  16th-century  prose  and  poetry  by 
writers  such  as  Spenser,  Sidney,  More,  and 
Shakespeare.  Spring  term:  Early  17th-century 
poetry  and  prose  by  Donne,  Herbert,  Marvell, 
Browne,  and  other  writers.  Either  term  may  be 
elected  independently.  Alternate  years. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission. 
MWFll:30a.m.-12:20p.m. 
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[240  Milton  (3)] 

An  intensive  study  of  Paradise  Lost  with  a 
survey  of  Samson  Agonistes,  Paradise  Regained, 
and  his  other  prose  and  verse.  Alternate  years. 
Sophomores  admitted  hy  permission. 

[241,  242  English  Literature  of  the 
Restoration  and  the  18th  Century  (3,  3)] 

Fall  term:  Drama,  poetry,  and  prose  of  the 
Restoration  and  early  18th  century,  with 
emphasis  on  Restoration  comedy,  Dryden, 
Swift,  and  Pope.  Spring  term:  Drama,  poetry, 
and  prose  of  the  latter  part  of  the  1 8th  century, 
with  emphasis  on  Johnson  and  the  novel. 
Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 
Alternate  years.  English  242  may  be  counted 
as  an  adjunct  course  for  the  minor  in  Women 
and  Gender  Studies. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission 

261,  262  Special  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Study  at  an  intermediate  level  of  selected 
topics  in  literature  or  writing  to  be  pursued  by 
individual  students  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  department  member.  Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently. 

267,  268  English  Literature  of  the  19th 

Century  (3,  3) 

Dabney 

Fall  term:  Romantic  poetry  and  prose,  with 
emphasis  on  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Spring  term: 
Victorian  poetry  and  prose,  with  emphasis  on 
Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold.  Either  term 
may  be  elected  independently.  Alternate  years. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission. 
Fall:  TR  10:30-11:45  a.m.;  Spring:  MWF  1:30- 
2:20  p.m. 

[273,  274  The  English  Novel  (3,  3)] 

A  chronological  study  of  the  English  novel 
through  the  19th  century.  Fall  term:  Defoe  to 
the  Brontes.  Spring  term:  Dickens  to  James. 
Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 
Alternate  years. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission. 

279,  280  Modern  Drama  (3,  3) 
Fall:  Aiken 
Spring:  Tamhurr 

Fall  term:  An  intensive  study  of  plays  by  Ibsen, 
Strindberg,  Chekhov,  Shaw,  Synge,  and 
O'Casey.  Spring  term:  A  survey  of  continental, 
British,  and  American  plays  from  World  War  I 
to  the  present.  Either  term  may  be  elected 
independently.  Alternate  years. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission. 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 


[293,  294  Modern  Poetry  (3,  3)] 

A  historical  survey  of  significant  American  and 
British  poets  of  the  modem  period.  Fall  term: 
Selected  American  and  British  poets  from  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  the  Second  World  War. 
Spring  term:  Selected  American  and  British 
poets  from  the  post-war  period  to  the  present. 
Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 
English  293  and  294  may  be  counted  as  adjunct 
courses  for  the  minor  in  Women  and  Gender 
Studies.  Alternate  years. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission. 

297  Twentieth-Century  American  Fiction  (3) 
Mares 

A  study  of  modem  and  contemporary 
American  fiction.  Writers  studied  in  recent 
years  have  included  Dreiser,  Hemingway, 
Fitzgerald,  Larsen,  Faulkner,  Welty,  Morrison, 
Cisneros,  and  DeLillo.  Alternate  years.  This 
course  may  be  counted  as  a  core  course  for  the 
minor  in  Women  and  Gender  Studies. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission. 
TR  1:30-2:45  p.m. 

298  Twentieth-Century  British  Fiction  (3) 
Aiken 

A  study  of  20th-century  British  novels  by  such 
writers  as  Forster,  Joyce,  Woolf,  Lawrence, 
Waugh,  Golding,  Burgess,  Murdoch,  A.S.  Byatt 
and  A.N.  Wilson.  Alternate  years. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission. 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

361,  362  Independent  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Study  at  an  advanced  level  of  special  topics  in 
literature,  writing,  or  drama  to  be  pursued  by 
individual  students  under  supervision  of  a 
department  member.  Either  term  may  be 
elected  independently. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 


Creative  Writing 


•6  Introduction  to  Creative  Writing  (3) 
Brown,  Symons 

An  introductory  course  in  the  writing  of  fiction 

and  poetry.  The  course  may  include  other 

genres,  such  as  creative  nonfiction  or  drama. 

No  prerequisite 

Symons:  TR  9-10:15  a.m.;  Brown:  1:30-2:45 

p.m. 

•101  Fiction  Workshop  I  (3) 
Brown 

A  course  in  which  students  will  submit  original 
fiction  to  be  discussed  in  class  and  in  individual 
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conferences  with  the  instructor.  This  course 
may  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  English  6  or  permission 
TR  10:30-11:45  p.m. 

•107  Poetry  Workshop  (3) 
The  Department 

A  course  in  which  students  will  be  given 

writing  assignments  with  particular  emphasis 

on  craft  and  will  submit  original  poems  to  be 

discussed  in  class.  This  course  may  be  repeated 

once  for  credit. 

Prerequisite:  English  6  or  permission 

TR  3:30-4:45  p.m. 

115  News  and  Feature  Writing  (3) 
Brown 

A  writing  workshop  in  which  students  will 
submit  original  news  and  feature  stories  to  be 
criticized  in  class  and  revised.  Students  will 
read  and  discuss  professional  news  and  feature 
stories  and  will  be  required  to  submit  their  work 
to  the  student  newspaper. 
TR  1:30-2:45  p.m. 

161,  162  Directed  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 

(See  English  161,  162  above.) 

•208  Advanced  Poetry  Workshop  (3) 
Oliver 

An  advanced  course  in  which  students  will  be 
given  writing  assignments  with  particular 
emphasis  on  craft  and  will  submit  original 
poems  to  be  discussed  in  class.  This  course  may 
be  repeated  once  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  English  107  or  permission 
TR  3:30-4:45  p.m. 

•212  Advanced  Fiction  Workshop  (3) 
Brown 

An  advanced  course  in  which  students  will 
submit  original  fiction  to  be  discussed  in  class 
and  in  individual  conferences  with  the 
instructor.  This  course  may  be  repeated  once 
for  credit. 

Prerequisite:  English  101  or  permission 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

261,  262  Special  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 

(See  English  261,  262  above.) 

353,  354  Portfolio  Preparation  (3) 
Brown,  Oliver 

This  course  is  required  of  all  English  and 
Creative  Writing  majors  during  the  term  in 
which  the  portfolio  is  prepared  in  the  senior 
year. 

361,  362  Independent  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 

(See  English  361,  362  above.) 


Environmental  Studies 

Sang  W.  Hwang 

Instructor  in  Environmental  Studies 
B.S.,  M.S.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Program  Advisory  Committee 

George  H.  Lenz  Chair 

Dean  of  the  College 
Gregory  T.  Armstrong 
Professor  of  Religion 
Kenneth  D.  Grimm 
Professor  of  Government 
Jill  N.  Granger 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

The  Environmental  Studies  Program  is  a  multi- 
disciplinary  program  that  integrates  public 
policy,  legal  and  environmental  concepts  with 
scientific  and  ethical  ones.  The  objective  of  the 
program  is  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
considerations  that  should  shape  the  analysis  of 
environmental  issues  at  the  local,  national  or 
international  level.  A  variety  of  opportunities  for 
specialized  work  and  study  are  available  during 
the  winter  term  and  the  junior  year  for  qualified 
students. 

A  student  who  elects  to  minor  in  Environ- 
mental Studies  must  complete  a  minimum  of  six 
courses  (18  hours)  in  the  program,  including 
Environmental  Studies  1  and  352.  Four  addi- 
tional courses  at  the  100  level  or  above  are 
required  to  complete  the  minor.  Students 
interested  in  majoring  in  Environmental  Studies 
are  directed  to  the  description  of  Self-designed 
Interdisciplinary  Majors  on  page  21  of  the 
catalog. 

•  1  Introduction  to  Environmental  Issues  (3) 
Hwang  and  Cooperating  Faculty 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to 
environmental  studies,  a  multi-disciplinary 
program  involving  the  integration  of  scientific, 
ethical,  public  policy,  legal  and  economic 
concepts.  Open  to  all  classes. 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

117  Women,  Population,  Environment  and 

Economic  Development  (3) 

Hwang 

This  course  focuses  on  the  crucial  role  of  women 
in  relation  to  population  issues  and  to 
environmental  and  natural  resources,  asking  how 
these  relationships  can  be  addressed  on  a 
national  or  global  basis.  It  emphasizes  themes 
including  the  effect  of  family  planning  programs 
on  population  and  economic  development. 
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population  dynamics  on  food  resources,  and 
environmental  quality  and  the  sustainability  of 
economic  growth.  (Cannot  be  taken  for  credit 
if  student  has  taken  119.)  This  course  may  be 
counted  as  a  core  course  toward  the  minor  in 
Women  and  Gender  Studies. 
Prerequisite:  Environmental  Studies  1  or 
permission 
MWF  10:30-1 1:30  a.m. 

122  Environmental  Economics  (3) 
Hwang 

This  course  applies  economic  theory  to  the 
difficult  problems  inherent  in  the  management 
of  valuable,  but  unowned  "common  property" 
resources  such  as  the  air,  the  oceans  and  rivers. 
Topics  include  the  management  of  renewable, 
non-renewable,  privately  owned,  and 
collectively  owned  resources.  The  course 
focuses  on  the  relationship  of  these  resources  to 
population,  standard  of  living,  economic 
development,  national  security,  and  technology 
development.  (Cannot  be  taken  for  credit  if  the 
student  has  taken  Economics  120.) 
Prerequisite:  Environmental  Studies  1  or 
permission 
MWF  9:30-10:30  a.m. 

210  Environmental  Ethics  (3) 
Hwang 

An  analysis  of  human  attitudes  and  values 
towards  the  natural  environment.  Topics 
include:  the  historical  and  cultural  roots  of  the 
ecological  crisis;  the  relationship  between 
environmental  facts  and  ethical  values;  the 
conflicting  views  on  ecological  problems  and 
ethical  alternatives;  the  case  studies  of  ethical 
problems  in  the  environment;  and  the 
cooperation  of  human  beings  with  nature. 
Prerequisite:  Environmental  Studies  1  or  a 
philosophy  course 
MWF  10:30-11:30  a.m. 

221  The  Political  Economy  of  Environmental 

Policy  (3) 

Hwang 

This  course  emphasizes  the  critical  role  of 
environmental  interest  groups  in  the  formation 
and  implementation  of  environmental  policy. 
It  acquaints  the  student  with  legal  and 
regulatory  institutions  affecting  environmental 
policy  and  familiarizes  her  with  the  role  of 
public  opinion,  the  media,  the  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  judicial  branch.  It 
will  build  upon  the  course  components  of 
public  administration,  price  theory,  welfare 
economic  theory,  and  the  sub-discipline  of  law 
and  economics.  It  focuses  on  the  translation  of 
technical/quantitative  information,  the  use  of 


risk  assessment,  and  the  use  and  limitations  of 
benefit/cost  analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Environmental  Studies  1  and  a 
science  or  economics  course  above  the  100 
level,  or  Government  006  or  permission. 
MWF  12:30-1:30  p.m. 

230  Natural  Resource  Management  (3) 
Hwang 

An  introduction  to  the  management  of 
renewable  and  non-renewable  natural 
resources.  This  course  will  focus  on  the 
development  of  management  approaches  for 
renewable  natural  resources  of  water,  soils, 
wildlife,  forests,  and  parks  as  well  as  non- 
renewable resources  such  as  minerals.  (Cannot 
be  taken  for  credit  if  student  has  taken  226.) 
Prerequisite:  Environmental  Studies  1  and  a 
science  or  economics  course  above  the  100 
level  or  Government  006  or  permission. 
MWF  12:30-1:30  p.m. 

261,  262  Special  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 
under  supervision  of  environmental  studies 
faculty  or  the  director  or  both. 
Prerequisite:  Environmental  Studies  1  or 
permission 

352  Senior  Seminar  (3) 
Director  and  Cooperating  Faculty 

Reading  and  discussion  of  topics  of  special 
interest  linking  cooperating  major  programs 
and  Environmental  Studies.  Required  of  all 
students  in  the  major  and  the  minor;  open  to 
other  seniors  by  permission. 
M  2:30-4:20  p.m. 

361,  362  Independent  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
Director,  Major  Advisors 

Special  topics  investigated  by  individual 
students  under  the  supervision  of  the 
departmental  advisor  and  the  Director  of 
Environmental  Studies. 
Prerequisite:  Environmental  Studies  1  and 
permission  of  the  departmental  advisor  and  the 
Director  of  Environmental  Studies 

European  Civilization 

Lee  Piepho 
Program  Coordinator 

Professor  of  English 

Although  no  major  or  minor  is  offered  in 
European  Civilization,  the  two  introductory 
courses  prepare  the  student  for  further  study  in 
several  departments  at  the  College,  and  they 
are  recommended  for  students  planning  to  study 
in  Europe  during  the  Junior  Year. 
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•  11 7  European  Civilization  Focus  on  the 
Past:  The  Renaissance  (3) 

Berg 

An  introduction  to  the  civilization  of  Europe  in 
the  14th,  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  period 
which  is  the  gateway  to  the  modem  world. 
Consideration  of  the  art,  literature,  music, 
history,  religion  and  thought  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  Northern  Humanism,  and  the 
Reformation  with  lectures  by  faculty  members 
from  the  relevant  departments  and  some  films. 
Assigned  readings  emphasize  primary  sources. 
TR  9-10:15  a.m.;  Discussion  sections:  R  1:30- 
2:20  p.m.;  2:30-3:20  p.m. 

•  1 18  European  Civilization  Focus  on  the 
past:  Origins  of  the  Contemporary  Age  (3) 
Berg 

An  introduction  to  the  civilization  of  Europe  in 
the  18th,  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Consideration  of  the  art,  literature,  music, 
history,  religion  and  thought  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  age  of  industrialism  and 
imperialism,  and  the  two  world  wars  with 
lectures  by  faculty  members  from  the  relevant 
departments  and  some  films.  Assigned  readings 
emphasize  primary  sources. 
TR  9-10:15  a.m.;  Discussion  sections  R  1:30- 
2:20  p.m. 

French 

See  p.  99. 

German 

See  p.  100. 

Government 

Kenneth  D.  Grimm,  Chair 

Professor  of  Government 

B.A.,  M.A.  Baylor  University 

Ph.D.  University  of  Tennessee 
Barbara  A.  Perry  ^ 
Associate  Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  University  of  Louisville 

B.A.,  M.A.  (Oxon) 

Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia 
Jeffrey  E.  Key 
Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

B.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

M.A.  Baylor  University 

Stephen  G.  Bragaw 

Visiting  Instructor  in  Government 

B.A.  Wesleyan  University 

M.B.A.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

M.A.  University  of  Virginia 


Richard  Jacques* 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Government  and 
Economics 

B.A.  Lynchburg  College 

M.S. A.  George  Washington  University 

D.P.A.  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
Janet  Adamski* 
Visiting  Instructor  in  Government 

B.A.  University  of  Texas,  Austin 

M.A.  University  of  Virginia 

The  Department  of  Government  offers  a  wide 
range  of  courses  covering  the  areas  of  American 
politics,  constitutional  and  international  law, 
comparative  political  systems,  public  adminis- 
tration, foreign  policy,  international  politics, 
and  political  theory.  In  addition,  off-campus 
internships  are  sponsored  in  law,  politics  and 
public  service.  Our  aim  is  to  develop  in 
students  a  questioning  spirit  and  informed 
perspective  which  will  enable  them  to 
understand  and  interpret  political  affairs. 
Government  is  studied  by  those  who  are 
planning  careers  in  law;  in  government  service 
at  the  local,  state,  or  national  levels;  in 
journalism,  and  in  many  other  areas  as  well. 

A  student  who  elects  government  as  her 
major  field  must  complete  1 1  courses  in  the 
Division  of  Social  Science  as  follows:  nine 
courses  in  government,  including  one  course  in 
American  government,  one  course  in  compara- 
tive politics,  and  one  course  in  international 
politics.  Four  courses  must  be  numbered  200  or 
above,  including  the  Senior  Seminar;  the 
remaining  two  courses  are  to  be  elected  from  at 
least  two  other  departments  within  the 
Division.  The  seminar  (Government  352)  is 
the  senior  exercise  for  government  majors. 

For  a  minor,  a  student  must  complete  six 
courses  in  government,  two  of  which  must  be 
numbered  200  or  above. 

A  student  seeking  an  endorsement  in 
government  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  level 
must  complete  a  minimum  of  eight  courses,  at 
least  four  of  which  must  be  numbered  200  or 
above.  Of  the  eight  courses,  at  least  one  course 
must  be  in  American  government,  one  in 
comparative  politics,  and  one  in  international 
politics.  Additionally,  for  an  endorsement  in 
government,  the  applicant  must  complete  one 
course  in  economics. 


'On  leave,  1995-96 
*Part-time 
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•5,  6  The  American  Political  System  (3,  3) 
Bragaw 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  American 
government  with  some  reference  to  state  and 
local  components  oi  the  federal  system.  Fall 
term:  Models  for  political  analysis,  different 
authority  systems  (totalitarian,  authoritarian, 
and  democratic),  U.S.  Constitutional  origins 
and  limited  government,  citizen  participation, 
problems  of  balancing  freedom  and  order. 
Spring  term:  Analysis  of  Congress,  the  Courts, 
the  Executive  and  the  bureaucracy;  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  determination,  including  such 
areas  as  defense,  employment  and  inflation,  tax 
policy,  welfare,  race  relations,  energy,  and  the 
environment.  Either  term  may  he  elected 
independently. 

Fall  and  Spring  MWF  10:30-1 1:20  a.m.;  1 1:30 
a.m.-12:20  p.m. 

101,  102  Comparative  Political  Systems  (3,  3) 
Key 

An  introduction  to  the  comparative  study  of 
political  systems  using  a  political  culture 
approach.  Emphasis  on  governmental  structures 
and  functions  and  contemporary  politics  as 
influenced  by  political  traditions  and  patterns 
of  social  and  economic  development.  Fall  term: 
Politics  of  Europe,  focusing  on  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany,  with  possible  reference  to 
Sweden,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Spring  term:  Politics  of  Asia,  focusing 
on  China,  Japan,  and  South  Korea,  with 
possible  reference  to  the  ASEAN  states.  Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently.  Spring 
term  satisfies  the  non- Western  studies 
requirement. 

Fall:  MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m.;  10:30.-1 1:20  a.m. 
Spring:  TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

109  or  109Y  Introduction  to  International 

Politics  (3) 

Qrimm 

An  analysis  of  national  power,  old  and  new 

imperialisms,  and  the  impact  of  technological 

and  ideological  revolution  on  international 

relations. 

Fall:  TR  9-10:15  a.m.;  10:30-1 1:45  a.m.; 

Spring:  9-10:15  a.m. 

152  Comparative  Politics:  Latin  America  (3) 
Adamski 

An  introduction  to  the  politics  and 
government  of  the  twenty  Latin  American 
republics.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
political  development  of  selected  Latin 
American  political  systems.  Alternate  years. 
Time:  tba 


[202  The  Administration  of  State  and  Local 
Governments  (3)] 

This  course  examines  state  and  local 
governmental  structures  and  functions;  public 
and  private  demands,  their  limitations,  and 
their  place  within  the  federal  system;  and 
alternative  institutional  structures  to  encourage 
more  effective  administration  of  state  and  local 
governmental  functions.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  3  or  4;  and 
Government  5  or  6 

[206  Political  Thought  in  the  West  (3)] 

A  study  of  both  classical  and  contemporary 
political  thought,  with  emphasis  on  relation- 
ships between  classical  theories  and  their 
modem  formulations  used  in  contemporary 
political  analyses  of  socialist,  democratic,  and 
totalitarian  systems.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Two  courses  in  government  or 
European  history  or  permission 

207Y  Bureaucracy  and  Public 
Administration  (3) 
Jacques 

The  administrative  process  in  public 
bureaucracies,  including  institutional 
characteristics,  behavior  patterns,  and  policy 
outputs.  Emphasis  will  be  on  seeking 
bureaucratic  responsibility  through 
congressional  supervision,  judicial  review,  and 
presidential  control.  Each  student  will  select  a 
federal  department,  bureau,  or  regulatory 
agency  for  analysis.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Two  courses  in  the  Division  or 
permission 
MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

209  International  Law  (3) 
Qrimm 

The  nature  and  modem  sources  of 

international  law,  the  role  of  law  in  state 

decision-making,  problems  of  legal  jurisdiction, 

the  protection  of  individual  rights  under 

international  law,  and  the  legal  means  of 

controlling  violence  and  war.  Case  studies  are 

used  to  evaluate  the  operations  of  international 

law  in  contemporary  world  politics.  Alternate 

years. 

Prerequisite:  Government  109,  21 1,  or 

permission 

MWF  1 1:30-12:20  p.m.;  R  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

[211  The  United  Nations  and  World 
Government  (3)] 

A  study  of  international  organization  as  a 
system  of  institutions  for  promoting  peace  and 
welfare  among  sovereign  states.  The  United 
Nations  and  its  predecessors,  including  the 
League  of  Nations,  are  the  main  subjects  of 
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study.  International  regulation  of  the 
environment  by  specialized  agencies  also  is 
studied.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Government  109  or  permission 

215,  216  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United 

States  (3,  3) 

Qrimm 

Case  method  analysis  of  the  theory'  and 
practice  of  constitutional  interpretation.  Fall 
term:  Federal  court  system,  judicial  review, 
changing  ideas  concerning  federalism  and  the 
separation  of  powers,  development  of  due 
process.  Spring  term:  Fundamental  rights  and 
liberties  of  citizens,  with  emphasis  on 
interpretations  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  through  both  case 
method  and  impact  analysis.  Either  term  may 
be  elected  independently.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Government  5,  6  or  permission 
MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

[218  International  Politics:  Systems  and 
Behavior  (3)] 

A  survey  of  various  approaches  to  the  study  of 
international  political  systems,  state 
capabilities,  and  foreign  policy-making. 
Emphasis  is  on  evaluating  the  utility  of  various 
analytical  tools,  including  systems  analysis  and 
simulation.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Government  109 

[219  President  and  Congress  (3)] 

Examination  of  the  political  bases,  structures, 
and  functions  of  Congress  and  the 
institutionalized  presidency,  and  their 
interaction  in  political  leadership  and  policy 
making.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Government  5,  6  or  permission 

221  Comparative  Politics  of  South  Asia  (3) 
Key 

Survey  of  contemporary  politics  in  India, 
Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka,  and  Nepal 
with  a  focus  on  ethnic,  linguistic,  and  religious 
forces,  national  integration,  and  economic 
development.  Alternate  years.  Satisfies  the 
non-Western  studies  requirement. 
Prerequisite:  Government  101  or  102  or 
permission 
MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

222  The  Conduct  of  United  States  Foreign 
Policy  (3) 

Qrimm 

A  study  of  the  formulation,  conduct,  and 

content  of  contemporary  United  States  foreign 

policy. 

Prerequisite:  Government  109  or  permission 

TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 
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352  Senior  Seminar  in  Government  (3) 
Key 

Subjects  and  projects  are  determined  by  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  members  of  the 
group.  Opportunity  is  given  for  independent 
work.  Open  by  permission  to  seniors  who  are 
doing  major  work  in  the  division  or  in  related 
interdepartmental  majors. 
W  2:30-4:20  p.m. 

361,  362  Independent  Study  in  Government 
(1.2,  or  3) 
The  Departm.ent 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 
under  supervision.  Either  term  may  be  elected 
independently. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 


History 


Joan  R.  Kent,  Chair 

Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Mount  Allison  University 

M.A.  Smith  College 

Ph.D.  University  of  London 
Gerald  M.  Berg 
Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
Michael  D.  Richards 
Hattie  Mae  Samford  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  University  of  Tulsa 

A.M.,  Ph.D.  Duke  University 
Elna  C.  Green^ 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  M.A.  Wake  Forest  University 

Ph.D.  Tulane  University 
Cynthia  M.  Patterson* 
Dean  of  Academic  Advising;  Lecturer  in  History 

B.A.  Rollins  College 

Ph.D.  Northwestern  University 
Mary  E.  Virginia* 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  SUNY,  Buffalo 

History  is  the  study  of  the  record  of  past 
human  experience.  Historians  understand  the 
term  "record"  in  a  very  broad  way,  so  that  the 
line  between  history  and  various  other 
disciplines  is  sometimes  a  thin  one.  History 
has  its  own  methodologies,  however,  as 
interdisciplinary  as  it  necessarily  is  in  practice. 
Work  in  the  department  is  directed  toward 
the  achievement  of  two  goals.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  student  gains  insight  into  other 
times  and  cultures  and  the  human  condition 
generally  as  she  learns  about  the  past.  She 

^  On  leave  Fall  Term,  1995 
*Part-time 
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discovers  what  has  endured  and  what  is  new. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  student  gains  experi- 
ence in  gathering,  evaluating,  and  interpreting 
large  amounts  of  information  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  to  sharpen  her  ability  to  communi- 
cate her  findings  to  others. 

A  student  who  elects  history  as  her  major 
field  must  complete  1 1  courses  (33  hours)  in 
history  including  the  following:  One  of  the 
"Introduction  to  History"  courses;  History  109, 
110  or  European  Civilization  117,  118  (or 
History  1,  2  for  the  classes  of  1996,  1997);  one 
course  in  US  History  chosen  from  35,  36,  125, 
127,  128,  132;  one  course  in  European  History 
before  1700  chosen  from  4,  27,  140,  205,  221, 
222,  250;  one  course  in  European  History  after 
1700  chosen  from  7,  28,  142,  145,  147,  201, 
252,  253,  255,  258;  History  352  (Senior 
Seminar).  At  least  three  of  the  courses  (9 
hours)  elected  for  the  major,  in  addition  to  the 
Senior  Seminar,  must  be  numbered  at  the  200- 
level  or  above. 

A  course  in  African  History  (169,  172,  273) 
is  strongly  recommended. 

A  student  electing  to  minor  in  history  must 
complete  History  109,  1 10  or  European 
Civilization  117,  1 18  (or  History  1,  2  for  the 
classes  of  1996,  1997)  and  four  additional 
courses  in  History,  two  of  which  should  be  on 
the  200  level. 

A  student  seeking  secondary  school 
certification  in  history  and  Social  Studies  must 
complete  the  following:  History  109,  1 10,  or 
European  Civilization  117,  118;  (or  History  1, 
2  for  the  classes  of  1996,  1997);  History  31  and 
History  33  or  34,  or  History  35  and  36;  History 
169  and  one  other  100  level  course,  History 
201  and  one  other  200  level  course.  In 
addition,  Government  5,  6  or  101,  102,  two 
other  Government  courses  numbered  100  level 
or  above  and  Economics  3,  4  are  required. 

Introduction  to  History:  History  004,  006, 
007,  009 

How  do  historians  construct  our  view  of  the 
past?  Each  of  the  four  courses  listed  below  will 
not  only  introduce  students  to  a  particular 
period  or  series  of  events,  but  also  expose  them 
to  the  historical  craft.  They  will  examine  how 
historians  select  questions  for  study,  how  they 
seek  eyewitness  accounts  and  interpret  them, 
and  how  they  present  their  findings.  These 
courses  are  designed  especially  to  introduce 
first-  and  second-year  students  to  the  study  of 
history;  and  they  will  be  offered  in  a  two-year 
rotation,  one  course  each  term.  They  each 
fulfill  distribution  requirement  V.B. 


•004  Introduction  to  History:  Life  in  Early 

Modern  Europe  (3) 

Kent 

A  number  of  case  studies  of  individuals  or 
families  at  various  social  levels  and  from 
various  parts  of  Europe  will  be  used  to 
introduce  students  to  the  circumstances  which 
shaped  people's  lives  during  this  period,  to  the 
changes  and  challenges  they  faced  and  the 
choices  available  to  them.  Relationships  within 
the  family,  and  the  nature  of  childhood  and 
youth;  the  extent  of  choice  in  marriage  partners 
and  careers  for  both  men  and  women;  attitudes 
toward  sexuality;  health  and  medicine; 
economic  life  in  town  and  country;  social  and 
cultural  connections  between  "classes"; 
humanism,  the  reformation  and  varieties  of 
spirituality  are  among  the  subjects  that  will  be 
encountered  in  the  readings.  Alternate  years. 
Open  to  first-  and  second-year  students;  juniors 
and  seniors  require  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Spring:  TR  9-10:15  a.m. 

[•006  Introduction  to  History:  Modem 
Israel  (3)] 

The  Jewish  national  movement  arose  in 
nineteenth  century  Europe  as  a  response  to 
Enlightenment  ideals.  The  growth  of  nation- 
states  coupled  with  the  spread  of  democratic 
ideologies  prompted  many  Jews  to  experiment 
with  forms  of  social  Utopia  that  eventually 
became  the  modem  state  of  Israel.  Three  topics 
in  Israel's  history  will  be  examined  through  the 
use  of  contemporary  sources:  first,  the  origins  of 
Zionist  ideology  in  nineteenth  century  Europe; 
second,  the  development  of  the  kibbutz 
collective  settlement  in  the  early  twentieth 
century  as  a  model  of  egalitarian  society;  and 
third,  the  conflict  between  Israel  and  Arabs 
after  the  founding  of  the  state  in  1948. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  wider  European 
and  Middle  Eastern  context.  Alternate  years. 
Open  to  first-  and  second-year  students;  junior 
and  seniors  require  permission  of  the  instructor. 

•007  Introduction  to  History:  Stalin  and 

Hitler  (3) 

Richards 

An  examination  of  the  careers  of  Stalin  and 
Hitler,  with  particular  emphasis  on  that  period 
(1933-1945)  during  which  both  were  in  power. 
Topics  include  each  man's  role  as  leader  of  his 
country,  his  ideology,  and  his  domestic  and 
foreign  policies.  Special  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  Holocaust  and  to  the  related  question  of 
whether  the  Soviet  experience  of  the  Gulag  is 
in  any  way  comparable.  Alternate  years. 
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Open  to  first-  and  second-year  students;  junior 

and  seniors  require  permission  of  the 

instructor. 

Fall:  MWF  1 1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m. 

•[009  Introduction  to  History:  Destination 

America  (3)] 

Qreen 

A  study  of  immigration  and  immigrants. 
Students  will  analyze  the  "melting  pot"  thesis 
and  will  consider  how  different  immigrant 
groups  responded  differently  to  the  clash  of 
cultures.  Students  will  also  examine  the 
American  response  to  immigration,  which 
often  took  the  form  of  a  nativist  "backlash". 
Alternate  years. 

Open  to  first-  and  second-year  students;  junior 
and  seniors  require  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

•27  English  History,  1500  to 

1689  (3,  3) 

Kent 

A  survey  of  English  history  under  the  Tudors 
and  Stuarts,  with  some  attention  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland  as  well.  The  course  will  begin  with 
an  examination  of  early  modem  English 
society,  including  social  relations  in  local 
communities  and  family  structure,  familial 
relationships  and  the  position  of  women.  Other 
topics  include:  Henry  VIlI's  "break  with 
Rome",  the  Protestant  Reformation,  assessment 
of  Elizabeth's  abilities  as  queen,  the  Civil  Wars, 
Restoration  politics  and  the  world  of  Samuel 
Pepys. 
Fall:  MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

•28  English  History  1689  to  the  Present  (3) 
Kent 

A  survey  of  modem  English  history,  including 
some  attention  to  England's  relations  with 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Topics  include 
industrialization  and  its  impact,  movements  for 
social  reform,  the  growth  of  parliamentary 
democracy,  "Victorianism",  Britain's  changing 
international  role,  the  impact  of  two  world 
wars,  the  "Welfare  State",  the  culture  of  the 
sixties,  the  Thatcher  era,  and  the  changing 
social  and  political  position  of  women. 
Spring:  MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

•35  The  United  States,  1600-1877  (3) 
Qreen 

A  survey  of  American  history  from  its  colonial 
origins  to  the  end  of  Reconstruction.  The 
course  emphasizes  the  major  trends  in  society, 
politics,  and  economics,  and  covers  such  topics 


as  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War,  the  nature  of 
"Jacksonian  democracy",  and  the  meaning  of 
the  American  revolution. 
Fall:  MWF  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

•36  The  United  States,  1877  to  the 

Present  (3) 

Qreen 

A  survey  of  modem  American  history.  The 
course  emphasizes  the  major  trends  in  society, 
politics  and  economics,  and  covers  such  topics 
as  the  meaning  of  Reconstruction,  the  impact 
of  industrialization,  the  nature  of  race  relations, 
and  McCarthyism. 
Spring:  MWF  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

1 09  Medieval  and  Early  Modern  Europe 
1100-1700(3) 

Kent 

A  survey  of  some  major  themes  in  European 
history  between  the  12th  and  17th  centuries. 
Topics  will  include  knightly  society  and  the 
code  of  chivalry;  the  growth  of  cities  and  urban 
culture  and  values;  monarchy  and  state 
building;  relations  between  church  and  state; 
Renaissance  culture;  traditional  religion,  the 
Reformation  and  the  "Wars  of  Religion"; 
changing  social  and  familial  structures. 
Open  to  first-year  students  only  with 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
MWF  10:30-1 1:20  a.m. 

110  Europe,  1789-1989:  From  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  Collapse  of  Communism  (3) 
Richards 

A  study  of  major  efforts  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries  to  improve  systems  of  government 
and  methods  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods.  The  course  will  also 
examine  ideas  about  human  nature  and  ways  in 
which  these  ideas  relate  to  different  political 
and  economic  systems.  Among  the  topics 
covered:  the  French  Revolution, 
industrialization  in  Europe,  Nationalism, 
Marxism,  Social  Darwinism,  Freudian  thought. 
Fascism,  Communism,  the  Welfare  State  and 
the  National  Security  State. 
Open  to  first-year  students  only  with 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
Spring:  MWF  11:30  a.m.- 12:20  p.m. 

125  The  U.S.  South  (3) 
Qreen 

A  survey  of  Southern  history  from  founding  of 
Jamestown  to  the  rise  of  the  Sunbelt.  Topics 
will  include  the  plantation,  slavery,  white 
society.  Civil  War,  Reconstruction, 
Redemption,  and  the  rise  of  Jim  Crow.  The 
course  will  conclude  with  the  South's 
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continuing  efforts  to  deal  with  the  legacies  of 
its  past.  Alternate  years.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  already  taken  History  239. 
Fall:  MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

[127Y  The  Family  in  U.S.  History  (3)] 
The  course  will  trace  changes  in  the  function  of 
the  family  and  in  ideology  regarding  the  family. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  regional,  ethnic  and 
racial  differences  in  family  structure.  This 
course  may  he  counted  as  a  core  course  toward 
the  minor  in  Women  and  Gender  Studies. 
Alternate  years. 

128  Women  in  American  History  (3) 
Qreen 

Changing  relationships  between  women  and 
men  in  American  history  from  1600  to  the 
present,  with  emphasis  upon  the  changing 
functions  and  roles  of  women  and  upon 
varieties  of  feminism.  This  course  may  be 
counted  as  a  core  course  toward  the  minor  in 
Women  and  Gender  Studies.  Alternate  years. 
Spring:  MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

132  From  Roosevelt  to  Reagan:  American 
Society  from  the  1920s  to  the  Present  (3) 
Patterson 

An  examination  of  the  major  developments  in 
the  political,  social  and  cultural  life  of 
American  society  in  the  20th  century.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  origins  and 
development  of  modem  society,  the 
transformation  of  federal-state  relations,  the 
political  and  social  conflicts  of  the  60s  and  the 
origins  and  consequences  of  the  Cold  War. 
Alternate  years. 
Spring:  TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

[140  Women  in  Pre-Industrial  European 
Society  (3)] 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  women  and 
to  gender  relations  during  the  14th  to  18th 
centuries.  The  course  will  be  based  on  selected 
studies  of  women  in  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  will  include  such  topics  as 
marriage  and  the  family,  "women's  work", 
women  and  religion,  early  modem  "feminism" 
and  the  debate  about  the  nature  of  women. 
This  course  may  be  counted  as  a  core  course 
toward  the  minor  in  Women  and  Gender 
Studies.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  History  4  or  27  or  109 
recommended. 

142  Germany  from  Unification  to 

Reunification  (3) 

RicYiards 

A  survey  of  political,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  developments  from  the  1850s  to  the 


1990s.  A  special  emphasis  will  be  a  comparison 
of  the  process  of  unification  in  the  1860s  and 
1870s  with  that  of  the  1990s.  Alternate  years. 
Spring:  MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

[145  Imperial  and  Soviet  Russia  (3)] 

A  study  of  major  political,  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  developments  from  Peter  the 
Great  to  Brezhnev.  Alternate  years. 

147  The  Twentieth  Century  World  (3) 
Richards 

A  selective  review  of  world  history  in  this 
century  beginning  with  an  examination  of  the 
various  kinds  of  imperialism  existing  before 
World  War  1.  The  course  will  also  deal  with 
both  world  wars,  the  emergence  of  national 
liberation  movements  between  the  world  wars, 
and  with  Fascism  and  Communism.  It 
continues  with  an  examination  of  the  Cold 
War  and  the  appearance  of  dozens  of  new  states 
after  World  War  II,  and  concludes  with  a 
discussion  of  the  development  and  dimensions 
of  the  North-South  division  that  some  see  as 
characteristic  of  the  late  twentieth  century 
world. 
Fall:  MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

169  Africa  in  World  Affairs  (3) 
Berg 

An  introduction  to  modem  Africa  from  1880 
to  the  present  that  concentrates  on  the 
experience  of  Colonial  rule  and  its  relation  to 
the  rise  of  national  movements  that  led  to  the 
creation  of  independent  states  in  the  1960s. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  economic 
and  political  developments  during  the  period  of 
independence  that  affect  Africa's  international 
relations.  Satisfies  the  non-Western 
requirement. 
Fall:  2:30-3:45  p.m. 

172  Pre-Colonial  African  History  (3) 
Berg 

An  introduction  to  the  development  of  African 
political  culture  from  the  tenth  to  nineteenth 
centuries.  After  studying  the  historical 
foundations  of  local  institutions,  the  course  will 
focus  on  the  formation  of  states  before  and 
during  the  period  of  the  slave  trade  until  about 
1860.  Emphasis  on  contemporary  historical 
sources.  Satisfies  the  non-Western  requirement. 
Spring  MW  2:30-3:45  p.m. 

201  Revolutions  in  the  Modern  World  (3) 
Richards 

A  comparative  study  of  the  phenomenon  of 
revolution  using  the  techniques  and  findings  of 
such  disciplines  as  psychology,  sociology,  and 
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economics,  in  addition  to  those  of  history  and 

poUtical  science.  Beginning  with  the 

emergence  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  17th 

century,  the  course  traces  its  growth  and 

development  to  the  present  day.  Alternate 

years. 

Prerequisite:  Two  courses  in  the  Division  of 

Social  Science 

Fall:  TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

205  Studies  in  British  History:  Tudors  and 

Stuarts]  (3) 

Kent 

Special  topics  in  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  British  history.  Topics  will  vary  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  focus  may  be  on  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII  and/or  Elizabeth;  or  James  I  and 
Charles  1;  or  the  later  Stuarts.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  History  27  or  permission 
Fall:  T  2:30-4:20  p.m. 

[221  Studies  in  Medieval  History:  "The 
Knight,  the  Priest  and  the  Lady"  (3)] 

An  examination  of  selected  themes  in  the 
history  of  the  High  Middle  Ages  (c.  1 100- 
1300),  based  on  a  study  of  literary  sources  such 
as  The  Song  of  Roland,  Tristan  and  Iseult  and  the 
romances  of  Chretien  de  Troyes,  and  on 
primary  historical  documents  such  as  Andreas 
Capellanus,  The  Art  of  Courtly  Love  and  The 
Letters  of  Ahelard  and  Heloise,  which  also  might 
be  described  as  "fiction."  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  History  109  or  European 
Civilization  117  or  permission 

222  Renaissance  and  Reformation  (3) 
Kent 

The  course  will  explore  the  social  and  cultural 
context  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation 
thought  as  well  as  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
humanist  intellectuals  and  religious  reformers. 
The  study  of  Renaissance  Italy  will  include 
such  topics  as  the  family,  sex  and  marriage, 
crime  and  criminal  justice  and  social  structure 
and  politics  in  the  city  states  as  well  as 
humanism  and  art.  The  Reformation  section 
will  examine  traditional  Catholicism  and 
popular  beliefs,  as  well  as  the  ideals  and  goals  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic  reformers,  and  will 
assess  the  reformers'  achievements.  The  focus 
of  the  course  may  be  EITHER  Renaissance  OR 
Reformation.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  History  109  or  European 
Civilization  1 17  or  History  27  or  permission 
Spring:  R  2:30-4:20  p.m. 

231  Colonial  America  (3) 
Qreen 

An  examination  of  major  issues  of  the  colonial 
period,  including  Puritans  and  dissenters, 


family  life,  women  and  gender  roles,  the  origins 
of  slavery,  and  the  origins  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  35  or  4  or  27  or  205  or  permission 
Fall:  W  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

[233  The  Progressive  Era  (3)] 

The  course  focuses  on  the  origins  of  reform,  the 

tensions  in  class  relations,  and  the  two  sides  of 

Progressivism:  business  reform  and  social 

justice.  Students  will  read  deeply  in  the  primary 

sources,  such  as  Jacob  Riis'  How  the  Other  Half 

Lives,  and  Upton  Sinclair's  The  fungle. 

Alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  9  or  36  or  127  or  128  or  permission 

[236  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (3)] 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  U.S.  Civil  War 
and  the  issues  of  Reconstructing  the  South  and 
the  Union.  The  course  will  pay  special 
attention  to  the  changing  interpretations  of 
historians  in  the  past  century.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  35  or  125  or  permission 

239Y  Southern  Slavery  (3) 
Qreen 

A  study  of  slavery  and  its  effects  on  Southern 
society.  Students  will  examine  the  questions  of 
the  origins  of  racism,  the  origins  of  southern 
distinctiveness,  the  political  economy  of 
slavery,  and  the  nature  of  master-slave 
relations.  The  course  also  considers  the 
development  of  African-American  culture,  by 
examining  slave  narratives  and 
autobiographies.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  35  or  125  or  permission 
Spring:  W  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

[250  Crime  and  Punishment  in  Early  Modern 
England  (3)] 

A  study  of  the  English  legal  system  from  about 
1500  to  1800,  and  of  patterns  of  crime  during 
that  period.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
punishment  of  "sins"  by  the  church  courts,  to 
"folk  justice,"  and  to  offences  such  as  vagrancy, 
poaching,  and  witchcraft  as  well  as  to  major 
felonies  like  homicide  and  larceny.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  social  history  of  crime, 
and  on  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  topics  such 
as  familial  and  social  organization,  the  role  of 
women,  economic  and  class  relationships,  and 
popular  culture.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  History  27  or  two  other  courses  in 
History  or  permission 

[252  Autobiography  and  History  in  20th- 
century  Europe  (3)] 
Richards 

An  investigation  of  change  and  attempted 
change  in  20th  century  Europe  using  primarily 


History 


the  medium  of  women's  autobiographies.  The 
course  will  also  examine  the  nature  of 
autobiography  and  its  usefulness  as  an  historical 
source.  Books  used  in  the  past  have  ranged 
from  a  collection  of  letters,  Comrade  and  Lover: 
Rosa  Luxemburg's  Letters  to  Leojogiches;  to 
diaries,  Marie  Vassiltchikov's  Berlin  Diaries, 
1940-1945;  to  memoirs,  Simone  de  Beauvoir, 
Memoirs  of  a  Dutiful  Daughter.  This  course  may 
be  counted  as  a  core  course  toward  the  minor 
in  Women  and  Gender  Studies.  Alternate 
years. 

Prerequisite:  History  110  or  European 
Civilization  1 18  or  permission 

[253  Darwin,  Marx,  and  Herzen  (3)] 
Richards 

Darwin  and  Marx  were  two  of  the  most 
important  systematizers  in  post-Napoleonic 
Europe.  Their  theories  and  writings  have 
profoundly  affected  the  way  people  have  seen 
the  world  from  the  late  19th  century  to  the 
present.  Herzen,  who  was  no  less  interested  in 
understanding  the  world  than  Darwin  or  Marx 
and  just  as  interested  in  acting  on  the  world  as 
Marx,  is  a  rare  example  of  someone  from  this 
period  who  resisted  the  creation  of  a  system. 
TTie  course  will  study  the  lives  and  careers  of 
these  three  men  as  a  means  of  accomplishing 
two  goals:  an  examination  of  the  extraordinary 
intellectual  and  cultural  ferment  between 
Napoleon's  defeat  at  Waterloo  and  the 
Revolutions  of  1848  and  a  comparison  of  what 
Darwin  and  Marx  actually  wrote  with 
interpretations  of  their  ideas  by  their 
successors.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  History  1 10  or  European 
Civilization  118  or  permission 

[255  War  and  Society  in  Modern  Europe  (3)] 

The  study  of  war  will  illustrate  connections 
between  social  organization,  technology,  and 
values  in  various  periods  in  early  modem  and 
modem  Europe.  The  course  will  conclude  with 
an  historical  view  of  current  issues  concerning 
nuclear  war.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  History  1  or  2  or  109  or  1 10,  or 
European  Civilization  117  or  118 

258  The  Cold  War  as  History  (3) 
Richards 

This  course  begins  with  a  review  of  various 
ways  by  which  the  history  of  the  postwar  world 
may  be  organized.  Students  will  contend  with 
the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  selection  of 
a  method  of  organization  determines  what  is  to 
be  studied.  The  main  part  of  the  course  consists 
of  a  parallel  examination  of  the  histories  of  the 


two  main  actors  in  the  period  of  the  Cold  War, 

the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 

two  countries  fated  to  be  major  subjects  of 

others'  actions,  Germany  and  Vietnam.  The 

course  will  emphasize  short  research  papers  and 

reports.  Alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  History  147  or  Government  109  or 

permission 

Spring:  M  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

261,  262  Special  Study  in  History  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  students  individually 
or  in  small  groups  under  supervision.  Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 

273  Making  African  History  (3) 
Berg 

By  evaluating  introductory  African  history 
textbooks  in  light  of  recent  scholarship,  the 
course  will  treat  the  variety  of  ways  that 
historians  construct  a  view  of  history.  We  will 
compare  textbooks  with  regards  to  selected 
topics  and  then  survey  recent  research  in 
academic  journals  to  show  how  fresh  research 
and  novel  questions  change  our  views  of 
African  history. 
Prerequisite:  History  169  or  172 
Fall:  R  2:30-4:20  p.m. 

352  Senior  Seminar  in  History  (3) 
Berg 

The  seminar  will  deal  with  the  question  "What 
is  history?"  Primarily  this  will  involve  an 
examination  of  some  of  the  best  works  of 
historians  in  the  last  few  years.  It  also  will 
consider  ways  in  which  people  organize, 
analyze,  and  interpret  past  experience. 
Prerequisite:  Open  by  permission  to  seniors 
Spring:  T  2:30-4:20  p.m. 

361,  362  Independent  Study  in 
History  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Research  on  a  topic  determined  in  advance  by 
a  student  and  her  advisor.  Either  term  may  be 
elected  independently. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 
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The  Honors  Program 

Program  Director 
Judith  Evans-Grubbs 

Honors  Fellow 

Edward  L.  Schwarzschild 


A  description  of  the  Honors  Program  is  on  p.  8 
of  the  Catalog. 

Students  who  are  not  participants  in  the 
Honors  Program  but  who  are  interested  in 
taking  an  honors  course  may  petition  the 
instructor  and  the  director  of  the  Honors 
Program  to  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Up  to  one- 
third  of  the  enrollment  of  an  honors  course 
may  consist  of  students  not  participating  in  the 
program. 

There  are  three  types  of  honors  courses: 

a)  Honors  Sections:  special  sections  of  courses 
in  which  multiple  sections  are  offered.  At 
present,  only  English  1  has  an  Honors  Section. 
Enrollment  in  this  case  is  determined  by  the 
department. 

b)  Honors  Variants:  individual  or  small-group 
tutorials  attached  to  regularly  offered  courses. 
In  addition  to  those  listed  inthe  Catalog,  some 
may  be  announced  at  the  beginning  of  a  term. 
Also,  students  may  request  that  a  course  be 
given  as  an  Honors  Variant. 

c)  Honors  Seminars:  interdisciplinary  seminars 
developed  especially  for  the  Honors  Program. 

Honors  Section: 

Fall  Term:  English  1 

Honors  Variants: 

Fall  Term 

Anthropology  12X.1  Cultural  Anthropology 

Biology  7  Introduction  to  Organisms  (open 

only  to  first-year  students) 

Biology  105  Genetics 

Economics  107  Micro-Economic  Theory 

English  231  Studies  in  American  Literature  II- 

The  19th-century  Novel 

European  Civilization  117  The  Renaissance 

French  2 1  Cours  Pratique  de  Langue 

History  35  The  United  States,  1600-1877 

History  201  Revolutions  in  the  Modem  World 

Music  157  Advanced  Theory 

Religion  131  Taoism 

Sociology  243  Contemporary  Social 

Organization 


Women  and  Gender  Studies  172X 
Anarchafeminism:  The  Life  and  Work  of 
Emma  Goldman 
Spring  Term 

English  202  Studies  in  Literature  and  Criti- 
cism-Text and  Image 

English  232  Studies  in  American  Literature  II- 
20th-Century  Women  Writers 
History  36  The  United  States,  1877  to  the 
Present 

History  258  The  Cold  War  as  History 
Music  158  Advanced  Theory 
Sociology  20 lY  Social  Psychiatry 

Honors  Seminars: 

•  1 1 7  Circles  of  Modernism  in  America, 
1900-1920 

Schwarzschild 

An  exploration  of  the  rise  of  modernism  in 
America,  focusing  on  particularly  influential 
groups  of  loosely-affiliated  artists  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Paris.  Within  these  groups,  to 
create  a  new  "modem"  art  was  to  shatter 
nineteenth-century  aesthetic  conventions; 
collectively,  these  groups  radically  re-defined 
poetry,  prose,  dance,  theatre,  and  the  visual 
arts.  We  will  study  the  work  of  such  figures  as 
Stieglitz,  O'Keeffe,  Stein,  Pound,  Edgar  Lee 
Masters,  H.D.,  Isadora  Duncan,  Eugene 
O'Neill,  and  William  Carlos  Williams,  This 
course  satisfies  distribution  requirement  III. A. 
Fall:  W  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

•  1 19  Women  and  the  Law  in  the 
Roman  Empire 
Evans'Qrubbs 

This  course  will  explore  women's  interaction 
with  the  legal  system  in  the  Roman  imperial 
period  (31  B.C.E.-476  C.E.)  from  two  different 
perspectives:  "the  top  down"  and  "the  bottom 
up".  The  "top  down"  perspective  is  found  in 
regulations  in  imperial  edicts,  law  codes,  and 
juristic  commentaries,  which  prescribe  what 
male  authorities  thought  women  ought  to  do 
and  attempt  to  regulate  and  restrict  women's 
public  and  social  roles.  The  "bottom  up" 
perspective  appears  in  primary  source 
documents,  mostly  known  through 
archaeological  excavation,  which  show  women 
actively  participating  in  the  legal  process- 
sending  petitions  to  the  emperor  or  lower 
officials,  bringing  suit  in  court  against 
opponents  (often  family  members),  acting  as 
defendants  in  legal  cases,  and  engaging  in  other 
public  transactions  such  as  buying  and  selling 
property,  filing  divorce  papers,  writing  wills. 
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Since  this  evidence  has  not  been  collected  in 
one  place,  one  of  the  course's  objectives  is  the 
joint  compilation,  by  instructor  and  students,  of 
a  "Sourcebook",  with  representative  texts 
accompanied  by  brief  discussion  of  points  of 
interest.  This  course  fulfills  distribution 
requirement  V.B.  and  may  be  used  for  credit 
toward  the  major  in  Classical  civilization  or  the 
minor  in  Greek  or  Latin,  or  the  minor  in 
Women  and  Gender  Studies. 
Fall:  MW  1:30-3:30  p.m. 

•WT  Fin-de-Siecle:  Decline  or  Progress? 
Richards 

In  the  1890s,  some  European  observers  saw 
only  degeneration  and  decadence,  while  others 
claimed  to  see  improvement  everywhere.  This 
course  explores  the  co-existence  of  anxiety  and 
optimism  in  an  examination  of  the  history  of 
France,  Germany  and  Russia  from  the  mid- 
1880s  to  the  start  of  World  War  1.  some 
attention  will  be  paid  as  well  to  current  fin-de- 
millenium  phenomena.  This  course  satisfies 
distribution  requirement  V.B.  It  may  be 
counted  toward  the  History  major  or  minor  as  a 
100-level  course. 
No  pre-requisites  or  co-requisites 
MTRF  9:30  a.m.-noon 

•  1 18  Islam,  Politics  and  the  World 
Key 

Building  on  a  brief  introduction  to  the  central 
tenets  and  common  practices  of  Islam,  the 
seminar  will  explore  the  interplay  between 
religion  and  politics  in  the  development  of  the 
so-called  "Islamic  world",  and  the  continued 
role  of  these  forces  in  the  wider  international 
community. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
concepts  of  the  caliph  (leader),  umma 
(community),  ijma'a  (consensus),  shari'a  (law) 
and  jihad  (struggle)  which  are  necessary  to 
understand  how  Muslims  govern  themselves  as 
Muslims,  and  are  useful  in  exploring  such 
diverse  contemporary  phenomena  as  the  appeal 
of  the  Nation  of  Islam  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
mellowing  of  revolutionary  Iran.  An  important 
distinction  will  be  made  between  the  politics  of 
the  modem  Arab  Middle  East  and  the  broader 
notion  of  an  "Islamic  politics",  which  extends 
well  beyond  the  region.  Finally,  the  oft-cited 
threat  posed  by  Islam  to  established  national 
and  international  political  structures  will  be 
addressed.  This  course  fulfills  distribution 
requirement  V.A.  or  VI  and  may  be  used  for 
major  or  minor  credit  in  Government  at  the 
100-level. 
Spring:  TR  9-10:15  a.m. 


Interdisciplinary  Studies 

351  Senior  Seminar  in  the  Liberal  Arts  (3) 
Cooperating  Faculty  and  Staff 

Discussion  of  readings  on  a  variety  of  issues, 

some  perennial  and  others  contemporary. 

Students  will  write  short  papers  based  on  the 

readings  and  share  responsibility  for  leading 

discussions. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission 

T  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

International  Affairs 

Seep.  121. 

International  Studies 

The  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  cultural, 
artistic,  or  socio-economic  interests  in  other 
areas  of  the  world  may  do  so  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Her  objective  may  be  to  prepare  for 
graduate  work  in  some  area  of  international 
studies,  to  provide  groundwork  for  a  career  in 
foreign  service,  foreign  affairs,  tourism, 
international  organizations,  multinational 
enterprises,  or  simply  to  concentrate  on  a  single 
aspect  of  a  foreign  culture  as  part  of  a  broad 
liberal  arts  education. 

In  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
advisor,  she  may  devise  an  interdisciplinary 
program  of  study  suited  to  her  individual 
interests,  aptitudes  and  goals  in  one  of  the 
following  fields: 
Asian  Studies  (see  p.  59) 
French  Studies  (see  p.  98) 
German  Studies  (see  p.  98) 
Hispanic  Studies  (see  p.  98) 
International  Affairs  (see  p.  121) 
Italian  Studies  (see  p.  98) 
Latin  American  Studies  (see  below) 

For  some  of  these  programs,  foreign  study 
may  be  essential,  and  for  all  of  them  the 
student  is  strongly  encouraged  to  incorporate  a 
period  of  study  abroad  in  her  program.  She 
should  consult  with  the  appropriate  advisor 
early  in  her  first  year  in  order  to  assure 
sufficient  time  to  complete  prerequisites  as  well 
as  requirements  for  the  major. 

Italian 

See  p.  102. 

Japanese 

Seep.  103. 
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Latin  American  Studies 

Although  no  major  is  offered  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies,  the  following  courses  enable  the 
student  to  gain  some  concentration  of 
knowledge  in  the  field. 

Courses  in  English 

Social  Science  15  lY  Latin  America:  History, 
Culture,  and  Contemporary  Realities 

[Spanish  155Y  Masterpieces  of  Hispanic 
Literature  in  Translation] 

Consult  with  individual  departments  for 
additional  offerings  on  Latin  America. 

Courses  in  Spanish 

Spanish  125Y  Latin  American  Literature 

[Spanish  230  Special  Topics  in  Hispanic 
Literature] 

[Spanish  282  The  Latin  American  Novel] 

Spanish  284  The  Latin  American  short  Story 
and  Essay 

[Spanish  286  Modern  Hispanic  Drama] 

[Spanish  288  Latin  American  Poetry] 

Literature  in  Translation 

The  courses  listed  below  deal  with  literature 
written  wholly  or  in  part  in  languages  other 
than  English  and  will  be  offered  during  the 
1994-95  academic  year.  Complete  descriptions 
of  these  courses  are  included  in  the  regular 
listings  of  the  departments  that  offer  them.  All 
courses  are  taught  entirely  in  English,  and 
satisfy  distribution  requirement  III. A. 

Classical  Civilization  101:  Classical 
Mythology 

Classical  Civilization  107,  108:  The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Society  and 
Culture  in  the  Roman  Empire 

English  26:  World  Fiction  Since  1945 

English  202:  Studies  in  Literature  and 
Criticism  "After  Empire" 

[English  279,  280:  Modern  Drama] 


Management 

Program  Director 
William  L.  Hostetler 


The  program  in  management  is  a  coordinate 
program  which  may  be  elected  by  students 
majoring  in  any  department  of  the  College. 


The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  broaden  the 
liberal  arts  student's  background  and  provide 
her  with  the  fundamental  tools,  skills,  and 
understanding  of  the  management  process  that 
will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  a  wide  range  of 
career  opportunities  in  business  and  industry  as 
well  as  government  and  other  non-profit 
organizations.  Students  entering  the  manage- 
ment program  may  elect  to  direct  their  study 
toward  a  particular  substantive  area  of 
management.  The  student  may  elect  a  program 
with  emphasis  on  arts  management,  general 
business  management,  or  public  administration. 
For  a  description  of  the  special  requirements  for 
the  arts  management  and  public  administration 
programs,  see  separate  alphabetical  headings. 

Students  electing  the  General  Business 
Management  Program  are  required  to  complete 
eight  courses,  of  which  six  represent  a  core 
requirement  -  Economics  4,  Introductory 
Economics  (Microeconomics);  Economics  127, 
Financial  Accounting;  Economics  128, 
Managerial  Accounting;  Economics  131, 
Fundamentals  of  Management;  Economics  1 50, 
Fundamentals  of  Marketing;  and  a  Winter 
Term  internship  in  business.  In  addition  to  the 
core  courses,  students  are  required  to  complete 
two  courses  from  electives  -  Economics  171, 
International  Business;  Economics  180, 
Economics  and  Business  Statistics;  Economics 
215,  Corporation  Finance;  Government  202, 
The  Administration  oi  State  and  Local 
Governments;  Math  10,  Statistics  of  Inference; 
Math  90,  Computers  in  Business;  Psychology  7, 
Introductory  Psychology;  Psychology  119, 
Introductory  Statistics;  Sociology  143, 
Contemporary  Social  Organization.  Only  one 
statistics  course  may  be  offered  as  an  elective. 
A  certificate  is  awarded  to  the  student  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  program. 

For  students  majoring  in  economics  or 
mathematical  sciences,  an  elective  program  of 
courses  emphasizing  the  application  of  the 
computer  in  Management  Information  Systems 
is  also  available. 

Mathematical  Physics 

Carlos  Calle,  James  Kirkwood,  Advisors 

A  student  who  elects  Mathematical  Physics  as 
her  major  may  earn  either  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  Bachelor  of 
Arts  program  must  include  Mathematical 
Sciences  23,  24,  82,  115,1 16,  and  six  hours  at 
the  200  level;  and  18  hours  in  physics  at  the 
100  level  or  above. 
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The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  must 
include  Mathematical  Sciences  23,  24,  82,  1 1 5, 
116,  and  nine  hours  from  Mathematical 
Sciences  203,  207,  212,  221,  248,  258,  and  266; 
21  hours  in  physics  at  the  100  level  or  above; 
and  Chemistry  9,  19,  31,32.  The  senior  exercise 
will  he  Physics  221,  222  or  suitable  course 
selected  by  the  department. 

Mathematical  Sciences 

James  Kirkwood,  Chair 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.  Southeast  Missouri  State  College 

M.  A.  University  of  Oklahoma 

Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia 
Robert  L.  Chase 
Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.  University  of  Maine 

Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia 
Judith  M.  Elkins 

Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  Mathematical 
Sciences 

B.A.  Wellesley  College 

M.A.  Harvard  University 

Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin 
Bessie  Kirkwood 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.,  M.S.  University  of  Arkansas 

Ph.D.  University  of  Oklahoma 

Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia 

Stephen  R.  Wassell 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia 

Students  in  the  mathematical  sciences 
programs  analyze  and  solve  problems  in  a 
variety  of  environments  while  improving  and 
extending  their  logical  skills.  Major  programs 
may  be  elected  which  emphasize  abstract  or 
applied  mathematics  or  computer  science. 

Departmental  majors  are  offered  in 
mathematics  and  mathematics-computer 
science.  Interdepartmental  majors  are  offered  in 
economics-computer  science,  mathematics- 
economics,  and  mathematical  physics. 

A  student  who  elects  mathematics  as  her 
major  may  earn  either  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  Nachelor  of 
Arts  program  must  include  Mathematical 
Sciences  23,  24,  82,  1 15,  1 16,  207,  221  and 
either  208  or  222  and  nine  additional  hours 
from  the  200-level  or  above. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  must 
include  Mathematical  Sciences  23,  24,  82,  115, 
1 16,  204  or  206,  207,  221,  and  either  208  or 


222,  and  12  additional  hours  at  the  200-level  or 
above;  Physics  103,  104  and  Chemistry  31,  32. 

The  senior  exercise  will  be  Mathematical 
Sciences  208,  222,  or  258. 

A  student  who  elects  Mathematics- 
Computer  Science  as  her  major  may  earn 
either  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  program 
must  include  Mathematical  Sciences  23,  24, 
82,  115,116,  191,236,  238;  six  additional 
hours  at  the  200-level  or  above;  and  three 
hours  in  statistics.  Mathematical  Sciences  204 
or  206  will  satisfy  both  the  statistics  and  the 
200-level  course  requirement. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  must 
include  Mathematical  Sciences  23,  24,  82,  115, 
116,  191,  204  or  206,  214,  236,  238;  six 
additional  hours  at  the  200-level  or  above; 
Physics  103,  104,  121,  122  and  Chemistry  31. 

The  senior  exercise  will  be  Mathematical 
Sciences  214,  238,  or  266. 

All  students  with  a  major  in  mathematics 
or  a  combination  major  including  the  math- 
ematical sciences  should  consult  the  depart- 
ment Chair  by  October  15  of  the  senior  year  for 
details  of  the  senior  exercise. 

Requirements  for  the  mathematics  minor: 
six  courses  including  Mathematical  Sciences 
23,  24,  82,  1 15  or  1 16,  and  one  course  at  the 
200-level;  and  excluding  Mathematical 
Sciences  6,  9,  90,  151,  180  and  191.  Require- 
ments for  the  Computer  Science  minor: 
Mathematical  Sciences  10,  23,  82,  191,  and 
two  courses  from  Mathematical  Sciences  180, 
236,  238  or  268. 

Students  seeking  teacher  certification  in 
secondary  mathematics  must  include  in  their 
major  program:  Modem  Geometry  (209), 
Modem  Algebra  (221)  and  Statistics  (204,  206 
or  10).  Application  for  admission  to  the 
Teacher  Certification  Program  should  be  made 
to  the  Department  of  Education  (Sweet  Briar 
College). 

•1  Basic  Algebra  (3) 
Elkins 

Real  numbers,  fractions,  absolute  value, 
exponents,  solving  equations  and  inequalities. 
Coordinate  geometry.  Tliree  hours  credit  which 
do  not  apply  to  the  fulfillment  of  any 
requirement  and  which  do  not  apply  to 
graduation.  Permission  required. 
MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m. 
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•6X  or  6  Introduction  to  Elementary  and 
Transcendental  Functions  (3) 
J.  Kirkwood,  Wassell 

A  study  of  the  polynomial,  absolute  value, 

logarithmic,  exponential,  and  trigonometric 

functions  and  their  graphs. 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  of  high  school 

mathematics  or  permission.  Not  open  to 

students  who  have  had  Mathematical 

Sciences  23. 

MWF  8:30-9:20  a.m.;  T  8-8:50  a.m. 

•  lOX  or  10  Statistics  of  Inference  (3) 
J.  Kirkwood,  B.  Kirktfood 

Graphical  representation  of  statistical  data, 

measures  of  central  tendency  and  variation,  the 

normal  and  binomial  distributions,  hypothesis 

testing,  confidence  intervals  and  linear 

regression. 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  of  high  school 

mathematics 

MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

•23  or  23Y  Calculus  I  (4) 

J.  Kirkwood,  Wassell,  B.  Kirkwood 

Limits,  differentiation  and  integration  of 
polynomials  and  trigonometric  functions. 
Applications  of  calculus  including  graphing, 
related  rates  and  max-min  problems.  This 
course  includes  a  3-hour  laboratory  session. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  6,  or 
permission  (placement). 
Fall:  MWF  8:30-9:20  a.m.;  10:30-1 1:20  a.m.; 
Lab  T  1:30-4:30  p.m.;  R  2:30-5:30  p.m. 
Spring:  MWF  10:30-1 1:20  a.m.;  Lab  T  1:30- 
4:30  p.m. 

•24X  or  24  Calculus  11(3) 
Wassell,  Elkins,  J.  Kirkwood 

Applications  of  calculus  to  area  and  volume 
problems,  the  exponential  and  logarithm 
functions,  techniques  of  integration,  sequences 
and  series  of  real  numbers 
Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  23 
Fall:  MWF  10:30-11:20  a.m.;  T  1:30-2:20  p.m. 
Spring:  MWF  8:30-9:20  a.m.;  T  8-8:50  a.m.; 
MWF  10:30-1 1:20  a.m.;  T  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

•82W  Pascal  Programming  (3) 
Chose 

An  introduction  to  computer  programming  in 
Pascal  and  the  use  of  a  timesharing  computer 
system.  Topics  include  data  types  through 
arrays,  procedures,  and  functions.  Structured 
programming,  top-down  design,  and  the  testing 
of  programs  will  be  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  6,  9,  23  or 
permission 
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•90  Computing  Fundamentals  (3) 
Chase 

An  introduction  to  computer  use  and  the 
fundamental  computing  tools:  information 
search,  retrieval  and  storage,  word  processing, 
spreadsheets  and  databases.  Does  not  satisfy 
Group  IV  distribution  requirement. 
Prerequisite:  Three  courses  of  high  school 
mathematics 
MWF  8:30-9:20  a.m. 

•115  Calculus  III  (3) 
B.  Kirkwood 

Topics  in  analytic  geometry  in  R\  functions  of 
several  variables,  partial  differentiation, 
gradients,  and  multiple  integration. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  24 
MWF  10:30-1 1:20  a.m.;  T  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

•  1 16  Linear  Algebra  (3) 
Wassell 

Matrices,  determinants,  vector  spaces,  and 
linear  transformations. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  24 
MWF  10:30-1 1:20  a.m.;  T  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

[151  Fundamental  Mathematics  (3)] 

This  course,  together  with  any  other 
mathematical  sciences  course,  will  fulfill  the 
mathematics  requirement  for  certification  for 
teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Virginia. 
Does  not  satisfy  the  Group  IV  distribution 
requirements.  Alternate  years. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

161,  162  Directed  Studies  (1,  2,  or  3) 

Study  of  introductory  level  topic  pursued  under 
faculty  direction.  Content  will  vary  according 
to  needs  of  student.  Either  term  may  be  elected 
independently. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 

•  180X  COBOL  and  Data  Processing  (3) 
Elkins 

The  COBOL  programming  language. 

Algorithms  for  business-oriented  problems  and 

structured  program  design.  Data-file 

organization  and  storage  media. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  82  or 

permission 

MWF  8:30-9:20  a.m.;  T  8-8:50  a.m. 

191 Y  Programming  Methodologies  (3) 
Elkins 

Advanced  programming  techniques  including 
iteration,  recursion,  searching  and  sorting, 
algorithm  development,  structured 
programming,  and  top-down  development 
using  Pascal.  Includes  an  introduction  to  data 
structures. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  82 
MWF  8:30-9:20  a.m.;  T  8-8:50  a.m. 


Mathematical  Sciences 


[203  Probability  (3)] 

Permutations  and  combinations,  discrete  and 
continuous  distributions  of  several  random 
variables,  independence,  and  conditional 
probability,  expectation,  variance,  the  Central 
Limit  Theorem.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  115  or 
permission 

204X  Statistics  (3) 
B.  Kirkwood 

Applications  of  statistics  including  sampling 

distributions,  statistical  inference,  testing  of 

hypotheses  and  linear  regression.  Credit  is  not 

given  for  both  Mathematical  Sciences  204  and 

206.  Alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  115  or 

permission 

MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m.;  R  2:30-3:20  p.m. 

[206  Mathematical  Statistics  (3)] 

Theory  of  statistical  inference  with 

applications:  estimation,  testing  of  hypotheses, 

linear  regression,  categorical  data.  Credit  is  not 

given  for  both  Math  204  and  206.  Alternate 

years. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  203 

207 Y  Sequences  and  Series  (3) 
J.  Kirkwood 

A  rigorous  study  of  sequences  and  series  of  real 
numbers  and  functions.  Taylor  series  and  power 
series.  An  introduction  to  Fourier  series. 
Required  for  a  major  in  mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  115  and  116 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m.;  R  8-8:50  a.m.. 

[208  Advanced  Calculus  (3)] 

A  rigorous  development  of  the  theory  of 
calculus,  including  continuity,  differentiation, 
and  integration.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Masthematical  Sciences  207 

209  Modem  Geometry  (3) 
B.  Kirkwood 

Topics  in  Euclidean,  projective,  and  non- 
Euclidean  geometries.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  24 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

212  Ordinary  Differential  Equations  (3) 
Wassell 

Separation  of  variables,  exact  equations,  first 
and  second  order  linear  equations.  Solutions  by 
power  series  and  numerical  methods,  systems  of 
equations.  Applications  to  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  24 
MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m.;T  2:30-3:20  p.m. 


214X  Discrete  Structures  (3) 
Wassell 

An  introduction  to  the  algebraic  and 
combinatorial  methods  used  in  computer 
science.  The  topics  will  include  mathematical 
induction,  recursive  algorithms,  trees,  graphs, 
the  inclusion-exclusion  principle,  modular 
arithmetic,  functions  and  relations  with 
applications  to  computer  science. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  82  and  116 
MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

221  Algebraic  Structures  (3) 
Elkins 

The  study  of  abstract  algebraic  structures, 
including  groups,  rings,  and  fields.  Required  for 
a  major  in  mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  1 16 
MWF  1 1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m.;  R  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

222  Topics  in  Abstract  Algebra 
J.  Kirkwood 

A  study  of  the  structures  of  abstract  algebra, 
including  integral  domains,  fields,  and 
polynomial  rings.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  221 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

23  lY  Mathematical  Modeling  (3) 
B.  Kirkwood 

Mathematical  models  with  application  to  the 

social,  life,  and  managerial  sciences.  Linear 

programming  and  one  or  more  topics  chosen 

from  game  theory,  Markov  chains,  queuing 

models,  networks,  and  graph  theory.  Alternate 

years. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  116  and 

Pascal 

TR  9-10:15  a.m. 

236X  Computer  Systems  and  Organization  (3) 
Chose 

Computer  organization  and  architecture.  The 
use  of  assembly  language  in  studying  addressing 
techniques,  number  representation  and 
arithmetic,  subroutine  conventions  and  calling 
sequences,  and  basic  file  I/O. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  191 
TR  9-10:15  a.m.;  M  2:30-3:20  p.m. 

238  Data  and  File  Structures  (3) 
Chose 

Sorting  and  hashing  techniques,  tree  traversal 

methods,  design  of  data  structures  using  a 

graph-theoretic  approach,  dynamic  storage 

allocation,  and  sequential  and  random  access 

files. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  191 

MWF  8:30-9:20  a.m.;  T  8-8:50  a.m. 
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[248X  Vector  Analysis  (3)] 

Differentiation  of  vector-valued  functions, 
including  Jacobians,  chain  rules,  implicit 
function  theorems,  and  Lagrange  multipliers. 
Line  and  surface  integrals,  including  Green's, 
Divergence,  and  Stokes'  theorems.  Alternate 
years. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  115  or 
permission 

258X  Complex  Analysis  (3) 
Elkins 

Algebra  of  complex  numbers,  analytic 

functions,  Cauchy-Riemann  equations, 

Cauchy's  theorem,  Taylor  and  Laurent 

expansions,  calculus  of  residues.  Alternate 

years. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  115  and 

116 

MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m.;  R  2:30-3:20  p.m. 

261,  262  Special  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 

Contents  of  this  course  will  vary  according  to 

the  interests  of  the  students  and  instructor. 

Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 

Offered  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of 

students. 

Prerequisite:  Permission 

[266  Numerical  Analysis  (3)] 

Topics  chosen  from  the  following  numerical 
methods:  computer  calculations,  approximation 
of  functions,  differentiation,  integration, 
solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations,  and 
inversion  of  matrices.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  115  and 
116  and  one  course  in  FORTRAN  or  Pascal 
programming 

[268  Operating  Systems  (3)] 

An  introduction  to  the  functions  and  services 

of  a  computer  operating  system.  Management 

of  processes,  virtual  and  physical  memory,  files 

and  I/O  devices.  Concurrent  communicating 

processes.  UNIX  and  other  commercial  and 

research/developmental  operating  systems  will 

be  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Sciences  236 

361,  362  Independent  Study  in  Mathematical 
Sciences  (1,  2,  or  3) 

Prerequisite:  Open  to  advanced  students  by 
permission 


Ma  thematic  s 'Economic  s 

James  Kirkwood,  Reuben  G.  Miller, 
advisors 


A  student  who  elects  mathematics-economics 
as  her  major  field  must  complete  Mathematical 
Sciences  23,  24,  82,  115,  and  116;  Economics 
3,  4,  107,  108,  and  250;  and  six  hours  at  the 
200  level  (or  above)  in  each  field.  One  course 
(three  hours)  in  statistics  must  be  included  in 
the  program. 

She  should  consult  the  chair  of  the 
mathematical  sciences  and  economics 
departments  by  October  15  of  her  senior  year 
for  details  of  the  senior  exercise. 

Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Rosalia  Ascari,  Chair 

Professor  of  Italian 

Doctor  in  Modem  Foreign  Languages 

Bocconi  University,  Milan 
Ronald  E.  Horwege 
Professor  of  German 

B.  A.  University  of  Kansas 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Indiana  University 
Alix  Ingber 
Professor  of  Spayiish 

B.A.  Brooklyn  College  of  CUNY 

M.A.  University  of  Illinois 

Ph.D.  City  University  of  New  York 
Emile  Langlois 
Director,  Junior  Year  in  France;  Professor 

of  French 

Agrege  de  I'Universite 

Doctorat  de  Troisieme  Cycle,  Universite  de 

Montpellier 
Dominique  Leveau 
Professor  of  French 

M.A.  Syracuse  University 

Ph.D.  City  University  of  New  York 
Pamela  DeWeese 
Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Greensboro 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Chapel  Hill 

Marie-Therese  Killiam^ 
Associate  Professor  of  French 

B.A.  Mount  Holyoke  College 

Maitrise,  Universite  de  Nice 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Columbia  University 

^On  leave  Winter/Spring  Terms,  1996 
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Angelo  Metzidakis 

Associate  Professor  of  French. 

B.A.,  M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Yale  University 
Margaret  Scouten* 
Coordinator  of  Internatioiuil  Studies;  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

B.A.  Lemoyne  College 

M.A.  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 

Ph.D.  State  University  of  New  York  at  Alhany 
Margaret  Stanton 
Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.  Mt.  Mercy  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin 
Eliana  Hermann* 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.S.A.S.  Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires 

M.A.  Occidental  College 
Mary  K.  Lisette  Luton* 
Visiting  Instructor  ii\  French 

B.A.  Virginia  Wesleyan  College 

M.A.  University  of  Virginia 
Fumiko  Radile* 
Visiti7ig  Instructor  in  Japanese 

B.A.  International  Christian  University,  Tokyo 

M.A.  University  of  Oregon 

The  modern  language  curriculum  is  designed  to 
give  students  an  opportunity  to  become 
conversant  in  one  or  more  languages  from 
linguistic,  literary  and  cultural  perspectives.  We 
encourage  serious  students  to  examine  the 
social,  philosophical  and  aesthetic  themes  in 
literature  and  to  acquire  fluency  and  sensitivity 
to  structure  and  style  in  the  languages  offered 
which  include  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  as  well  as  elementary  and  intermediate 
Japanese. 

Careers  in  such  fields  as  government,  law, 
business,  medicine,  social  service,  journalism,  or 
education  are  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages.  Many  graduate  programs 
require  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language. 

Majors  are  offered  in  French,  Spanish, 
German  and  Italian  Studies  and  also  in  modem 
languages  and  literatures.  Students  should  spend 
their  junior  year  in  an  approved  program  of 
studies  abroad,  or  participate  in  an  approved 
program  of  summer  studies.  Minors  are  offered 
in  French  and  Italian,  German  and  Spanish.  In 
cooperation  with  other  academic  departments, 
the  department  also  participates  in  programs 
providing  majors  in  French  Studies,  German 
Studies,  Italian  Studies,  and  Hispanic  Studies. 
The  programs  are  designed  to  encourage  the 
student  to  combine  her  interests  in  a  language 
with  other  disciplines.  The  student  considering 

*  Part-time 


such  a  program,  or  planning  to  study  abroad, 
should  consult  the  chair  as  soon  as  possible  to 
assure  proper  preparation. 

A  student  who  chooses  one  of  these  majors 
is  expected  to  achieve  a  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  knowledge  of  the  language  (or 
languages)  in  which  she  concentrates.  The 
foreign  language  is  used  exclusively  in  all 
advanced  courses  and  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  others.  Not  more  than  one  approved  course 
given  in  English  may  be  credited  toward  the 
major.  The  department  recommends  participa- 
tion in  a  Junior  Year  Abroad  program  or  a 
residence  of  six  weeks  or  more  in  a  summer 
school  where  the  exclusive  use  of  the  foreign 
language  is  required.  A  student  who  has  begun 
the  study  of  a  language  in  college  will  still  find 
it  possible  to  fulfill  the  major  requirement  in 
the  language  by  arranging  her  courses  in 
consultation  with  her  major  professor. 

In  departmental  majors  which  offer  the 
senior  seminar,  it  is  a  required  course  and  serves 
as  the  senior  culminating  experience.  In  other 
cases,  arrangements  will  be  made  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  faculty  member(s)  involved  in 
the  major. 

A  student  who  elects  French  as  her  major 
subject  will  present  at  least  33  hours  in  French 
courses  numbered  4  or  102  or  above,  including 
105  or  112,  120,  132,  and  the  Senior  Seminar. 
If  a  student  is  exempt  from  Intermediate 
French  or  from  French  21  or  111,  the  number 
of  hours  required  for  the  major  is  30.  The 
student  will  be  expected  to  present  at  least  one 
course  in  each  of  the  three  general  areas  of 
French  literature  designated  below.  In  addition, 
she  is  expected  to  take  at  least  one  course  in 
French  each  term  during  her  junior  and  senior 
years.  A  student  who  elects  French  as  her 
minor  subject  will  present  18  hours  above  111, 
including  105  or  112,  120,  132,  and  two  courses 
at  the  200  level. 

A  student  who  elects  German  as  her  major 
subject  will  present  at  least  33  hours  in  German 
courses  numbered  4  or  102  or  above.  If  a 
student  is  exempt  from  Intermediate  German, 
the  number  of  hours  required  for  the  major  is 
30.  A  student  who  elects  German  as  her  minor 
subject  will  present  18  hours  at  the  100  level  or 
above,  including  two  courses  at  the  200  level. 

A  student  who  elects  Spanish  as  her  major 
subject  will  present  at  least  33  hours  in  Spanish 
courses  numbered  4  or  1 12  or  above,  including 
122,  123,  124,  125  and  352.  ff  a  student  is 
exempt  from  Intermediate  Spanish,  the  number 
of  hours  required  for  the  major  is  30.  In 
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addition,  she  will  take  one  of  the  following  four 
courses:  Social  Science  151  or  Government 
152  or  Anthropology  168  or  Religion  155.  A 
student  who  elects  Spanish  as  her  minor 
subject  will  present  18  hours  from  courses 
number  1 1 5  or  above,  including  at  least  two 
courses  selected  from  122,  123,  124,  125  and 
two  courses  at  or  above  the  200  level. 

A  student  who  elects  Italian  as  her  minor 
subject  will  present  18  hours  at  the  Intermedi- 
ate level  or  above,  including  two  courses  at  the 
200  level. 

A  student  who  elects  Modern  Languages 
and  Literatures  as  her  major  subject  may 
choose  one  of  two  programs.  In  the  first,  she 
must  complete  45  hours  in  any  three  languages. 
Usually  she  will  distribute  these  45  hours 
equally,  completing  15  hours  in  each  of  three 
languages,  including  only  courses  normally 
creditable  to  the  major  in  those  languages.  In 
the  second  option,  which  consists  of  36  hours, 
she  may  complete  18  hours  in  a  language  of 
principal  concentration,  including  only  courses 
creditable  to  the  major  in  that  language  and  at 
least  six  hours  in  literature,  in  which  case  she 
must  present  also  at  least  1 2  hours  in  courses 
creditable  toward  the  major  in  a  second 
language,  and  at  least  six  hours  above  the 
intermediate  level  in  a  third  language. 

A  student  who  seeks  endorsement  in 
secondary  school  education  in  French  must 
complete  36  hours  of  credit  above  111, 
including  French  105  or  112,  120,  131,  132  or 
211,  219  or  equivalent,  352,  and  one  course  in 
each  of  the  three  general  areas  of  French 
literature  designated  below.  The  student  is 
encouraged  to  spend  a  full  year's  or  a  term's 
study  in  an  environment  where  French  is  the 
principal  language  spoken.  Degree  credit  is 
granted  for  participation  in  an  approved 
program  abroad. 

A  student  who  seeks  endorsement  in 
secondary  school  education  in  Spanish  must 
complete  36  hours  of  credit  from  courses 
number  1 15  or  above,  including  Spanish  115, 
122,  123,  124,  125,  150,  352  and  Social 
Science  151.  The  student  is  encouraged  to 
spend  the  junior  year  or  one  term  of  that  year 
in  a  Spanish-speaking  country.  Degree  credit  is 
granted  for  participation  in  an  approved 
program  abroad. 

Japanese  and  Russian  are  offered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Tri-College  Consortium  (TCC) 
and  are  taught  by  faculty  at  Rarvdolph-Macon 
Woman's  College  (R-MWC)  or  Lynchburg 
College  (LC). 


French  Studies 

Dominique  Leveau,  Advisor 

German  Studies 

Ronald  E.  Horwege,  Advisor 

Hispanic  Studies 

Alix  Ingber,  Advisor 

Italian  Studies 

Rosalia  Ascari,  Advisor 

These  area  studies  programs  offer  an  opportu- 
nity to  concentrate  on  the  primary  aspects  of 
language,  civilization,  and  culture.  They  are 
intended  to  result  in  majors  consisting  of  a 
nucleus  of  courses  in  one  of  the  foreign 
languages,  its  literature(s)  and/or  its  culture(s), 
around  which  a  body  of  courses  in  not  more 
than  two  other  related  fields  is  constructed. 

There  are  few  restrictions  in  the  orienta- 
tion of  these  majors,  the  student's  interest 
being  the  determining  factor,  but  she  is 
expected  to  complete  36  hours  in  courses 
which  are  normally  accepted  for  a  major  in 
each  of  the  areas  of  concentration;  18  hours 
must  be  elected  from  courses  in  the  foreign 
language  of  concentration,  its  literature,  and/or 
culture. 

It  is  essential  that  the  student  consult  with 
the  advisors  for  the  major  early  in  her  course  of 
study,  preferably  in  the  first  year.  In  any  case, 
admission  to  the  program  is  contingent  upon 
her  obtaining  written  approval  from  the  major 
advisor  of  each  of  the  cooperating  departments 
by  the  end  of  the  fall  term  of  the  sophomore 
year.  Courses  prerequisite  to  the  major  in  each 
of  the  related  areas  should  be  completed  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  sophomore  year. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  student 
participate  in  an  approved  program  of  studies  in 
an  area  where  the  language  of  concentration  is 
primarily  used. 

ESL 

1,  IW,  2  English  as  a  Second  Language 

(3,2.3) 

The  Department 

Intensive  instruction  in  spoken  and  written 
English  for  students  whose  native  language  is 
not  English. 
Prerequisite:  By  placement  only 
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French 

Language  and  Culture 

•1,2  Elementary  French  (3,3) 
Scouten 

A  study  of  the  essentials  of  grammar,  the 
development  of  a  simple,  practical  vocabulary, 
and  readings  based  on  present-day  French  life. 
MWF  10:30-11:20  a.m. 
MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m.,  plus  required  lab  work 

•101,  102  Intermediate  French  (3,  3) 
Metzidakis,  Killiam,  Leveau 

Formal  study  and  practice  in  speaking,  reading, 
writing,  and  understanding  French.  Regular 
laboratory  attendance  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  French  I,  2  (for  102:101),  or  two 
or  three  courses  at  entrance 
MWF  8:30-9:20  a.m.;  MWF  10:30-1 1:20  a.m.; 
MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m.  plus  required  lab  work 

[104  Theme  et  Version  (2)] 
Theme:  translation  of  selected  texts  from 
English  into  French.  Version:  translation  of 
selected  texts  from  French  into  English.  Both 
Theme  and  Version  will  be  treated. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  French 

•111  Intensive  Intermediate  French  (3) 
Langlois 

An  intermediate  level  course  reserved  for 
entering  first  year  students  with  a  strong 
background  in  French.  Successful  completion 
of  this  course  and  of  French  112  will  satisfy  the 
foreign  language  requirement. 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

115  French  Conversation  and  Composition  (3) 
Killiam 

Practice  in  oral  and  written  expression  based 

on  contemporary  topics. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  French  or  the 

equivalent,  and  permission  (based  on  written 

recommendation  of  the  student's  current 

instructor) 

MWF  1 1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m. 

132  Thematic  Survey  of  Culture  and 
Civilization:   Middle  Ages-Present  (3) 
Leveau 

Customs  and  mores  of  the  French  throughout 
the  ages.  Emphasis  will  be  less  on  political 
history  than  on  culture  and  the  arts.  Required 
of  students  minoring  or  majoring  in  French. 
Prerequisite:  Any  course  in  French  at  the  100 
level  or  above 
MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m. 


[133  Contemporary  French  Culture  (3)] 

A  continuation  of  French  1 32,  this  course 
examines  the  customs  and  mores  of  the  French 
in  the  twentieth  century.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
culture  and  the  arts. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  in  French  at  the  100 
level  or  above. 

211  Studies  in  French  Culture  and 

Civilization  (3) 

Metzidakis 

Specific  topics  to  be  chosen  when  offered. 
Topic  for  1995:  Exploration  of  the 
Significance  of  the  French  Revolution.  A 

study  of  how  its  interpretation  and  depiction 

have  changed  since  1789. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  at  the  100  level  or 

above 

MWF  1 1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m. 

[213  Commercial  French  (2)] 
Development  of  conversational,  reading  and 
writing  skills  in  the  language  used  in  business 
and  economics.  We  will  study  texts  dealing 
with  the  specialized  vocabulary  and  the  various 
forms  of  communication  of  the  French  business 
world. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  at  the  100  level  or 
above 

[219  Advanced  Composition  (3)] 

Modem  stylistic  usage,  exercises  in 

composition. 

Prerequisite:  105  or  112  or  115  or  131 

Alternate  years 

Literature 

•  1 1 2X,  112  Readings  in  Modern  French 
Literature  (3) 
Leveau,  Metzidakis 

Intensive  readings  of  texts  chosen  from  three 

genres  (poetry,  drama,  fiction).  Practice  in 

written  and  oral  expression  will  be  emphasized. 

Prerequisite:  French  4  or  21  or  102  or  1 1 1  or 

permission 

MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

120X,  120  Themes  of  French  Literature  (3) 
Metzidakis,  The  Department 

A  thematic  approach  to  the  evolution  of 
French  literature  using  representative  works 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  French  105  or  1 12  or  permission 
Fall:  MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m.; 
Spring:  MWF  1 1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m. 

[150  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  in 
Translation  (3)] 

Close  reading  and  analysis  of  major  texts  in 
English  translation.  Taught  in  English.  French 
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majors  may  participate  with  permission  of 

instructor,  preparing  papers  and  examinations 

in  French. 

Prerequisite:  English  1,  or  one  course  in  any 

literature 

Alternate  years 

Prerequisite  for  all  of  the  following  courses: 
French  105  or  112  and  120,  or  permission. 

Area  I:  Studies  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance 

[221  Studies  in  the  Medieval  World  (3)] 
Exploration  of  the  foundations  of  French 
literature:  the  chanson  de  geste,  roman,  poetry, 
and  theatre  within  their  historical  and  cultural 
contexts.  Selection  of  genre  or  thematic 
emphasis  to  be  determined  according  to 
studentneed.  Alternate  years 

[225  Studies  in  the  French  Renaissance  (3)] 

Examination  of  major  16th-century  texts  and 
contexts.  Authors  to  he  studied  will  include 
Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Ronsard,  and  the  Pleiade 
poets,  Maurice  Sceve,  Louise  Labe,  and 
Marguerite  de  Navarre. 
Alternate  years 

228X  Renaissance:  Idea  and  Reality  (3) 
Leveau 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  term  "renaissance"? 
Exploration  of  elements  of  cultural  and  literary 
rebirth  and  renewal  as  manifest  in  France 
during  the  12th  and  16th  centuries. 
Alternate  years 
MWF  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

Area  II:  Studies  in  the  17th  and 
18th  Centuries 

24 lY  From  Baroque  to  Classicism  (3) 
Leveau 

The  image  of  man  in  his  socio-cultural  context 

as  seen  in  representative  works  of  17th-century 

literature. 

Alternate  years 

MWF  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

[255  Les  Philosophes  (3)] 

Major  figures  of  the  18th-century 
Enlightenment  in  France.  Readings  will  include 
texts  by  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Voltaire  and  others. 
Alternate  years 

[258  The  Evolution  of  Literary  Genres  from 
Richelieu  to  the  Revolution  (3)] 

The  classical  form  in  poetry,  theatre,  and  the 
novel,  and  its  evolution  to  the  birth  of  a  new 
aesthetic  and  a  new  ideology  in  each  genre. 


Typically,  readings  would  include  poetry  from 
Malherbe  to  Chenier,  plays  from  Comeille  to 
Beaumarchais,  and  novels  from  Mme  de 
LaFayette  to  Constant.  TTie  genre  to  be  studied 
will  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  students. 
Alternate  years 

Area  III:  Studies  in  the  19th  and 
20th  Centuries 

[271  Aspects  of  19th  Century  Literature  (3)] 

From  the  romantic  self  to  the  symbolist  other: 
different  perceptions  of  reality  in  representative 
works  of  19th-century  literature. 
Alternate  years 

[285  Aspects  of  20th  Century  Literature  (3)] 

Surrealism,  Existentialism  and  the  Nouveau 
Roman  in  fiction,  poetry  and  theatre.  The 
choice  of  texts  and  authors  will  be  determined 
by  students'  needs. 
Alternate  years 

288  From  Le  Mai  du  Siecle  to  La  Nausee  (3) 
MetTJdakis 

From  the  self- absorption  of  romanticism  to  the 

engagement  of  existentialism. 

Alternate  years 

MWF  11:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m. 

352  Senior  Seminar:  Topical  Studies  in 

French  Literature  (3) 

Langlois 

Required  of  seniors  majoring  in  French.  Open 
to  other  qualified  students  with  permission  of 
the  department. 
Spring:  T  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

361,  362  Independent  Study  in  French 
(1,2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 

under  supervision.  Either  term  may  be  elected 

independently. 

Open,  with  permission  of  the  department,  to 

qualified  students. 

German 

•1,  2  Elementary  German  (4,  4) 
Horwege 

For  beginners.  Four  class  periods  and  two 
laboratory  periods. 

MWF  8:30-9:20  a.m.,  T  8-8:50  a.m.,  plus 
required  lab  work 

•101,  102  Intermediate  German  (4,  4) 
Horwege 

Formal  study  and  practice  in  speaking,  reading, 
writing,  and  understanding  German.  Regular 
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laboratory  attendance  is  required. 

Prerequisite:  German  1,  2  (For  102:101),  or  two 

or  three  courses  at  entrance 

MWF  10:30- 1 1 :20  a.m.,  T  1 :30'2:20  p.m.,  plus 

required  lah  work 

•105Y  Introduction  to  German  Literature  (3) 
Horwege 

A  study  based  on  readings  and  discussions  of 

various  representative  works,  chosen  from 

various  periods  and  genres  (poetry,  drama,  and 

prose).  Student  participation  in  discussion  and 

practice  in  written  and  oral  expression  will  be 

emphasized. 

Prerequisite:  German  3  or  101,  4  or  102  or  three 

courses  at  entrance 

Alternate  years 

MWF  9:3040:20  a.m. 

[•125  Readings  in  Modern  German 
Literature  I  (3)] 

Selected  readings  from  literature  of  the  period 
between  1890  and  1933.  Authors  included 
are  Kafka,  Mann,  Rilke,  George  Trakl, 
Hofmannsthal,  Schnitzler,  Heym,  and  Benn. 
Emphasis  on  the  novelle  and  lyric  poetry. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  German  or  three 
courses  at  entrance 
Alternate  years 

[•126  Readings  in  Modern  German 
Literature  II  (3)] 

German  literature  after  1945.  Works  of  writers 
from  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  German  or  three 
courses  at  entrance 
Alternate  years 

131  German  Conversation  and  Composition  (3) 
Horwege 

Practice  in  written  and  oral  expression  with 
discussions  and  essays  based  on  contemporary 
topics  and  literary  selections. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  German  or  the 
equivalent  and  permission 
Alternate  years 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

[151  Introduction  to  German  Culture  I  (3)] 

A  study  of  various  historical,  cultural,  political, 
literary,  and  social  trends  in  the  German- 
speaking  countries  from  the  Middle  Ages  until 
1900. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  German  or  the 
equivalent  or  permission 
Alternate  years 

[152  Introduction  to  German  Culture  II  (3)] 
A  study  of  various  historical,  cultural,  political, 
literary,  and  social  trends  in  the  German- 
speaking  countries  after  1900.  Included  will  be 


a  study  of  German  Nationalism,  the  "volkisch 
movement,"  National  Socialism,  life  in  the 
post-war  divided  country,  and  the  German 
reunification.  Alternate  years 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  German  or  the 
equivalent  or  permission 

Prerequisite  for  all  of  the  following  courses: 
Any  course  in  the  German  language 
numbered  100  or  above  or  permission. 

[211  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  German 
Language  (3)] 

A  study  of  the  development  of  German  from  its 
Indo-European  origins  to  the  Modem  Period. 
Emphasis  on  phonetic-phonemic, 
morphological,  and  syntactic  change  as  well  as 
on  cultural  trends  influencing  its  development. 
Alternate  years 

[222  German  Literature  Before  1700  (3)] 

A  study  of  trends  in  literature  in  relation  to  the 
social,  historical,  and  religious  conditions  in 
Germany  from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the 
Baroque. 
Alternate  years 

251  The  Age  of  Goethe  I:  German 
Classicism  and  Its  Precursors  (3) 
Horwege 

A  study  of  the  Enlightenment,  Sturm  und 

Drang,  and  Early  Classicism.  Readings  from 

Lessing,  Wieland,  Lichtenberg,  Lenz,  Klinger, 

Goethe,  and  Schiller. 

Alternate  years 

MWF  1 1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m. 

252  The  Age  of  Goethe  II:  Later  Classicism 
and  Romanticism  (3) 

Horwege 

Selections  from  the  later  works  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  the  works  of  Tieck,  Novalis,  Brentano, 
Amim,  Amdt,  Eichendorff,  the  Schlegels, 
E.T.A.  Hoffmann,  Chamisso,  Kleist,  Holderlin, 
and  others. 
MWF  1 1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m. 

261,  262  Special  Study  in  German   (1,  2,  or  3) 
Horwege 

Special  topics  pursued  under  supervision.  Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 

[271  German  Literature  of  the  19th 
Century  (3)] 

Selections  from  the  writers  of  Jungdeutschland, 
Grabbe,  Lenau,  Morike,  Droste-Hiilshoff, 
Hebbel,  Grillparzer,  Nestroy,  Stifter,  C.F. 
Meyer,  Keller,  and  Fontane. 
Alternate  years 
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[272  The  German  Novelle  (3)] 

A  study  of  the  Novelle  as  a  genre  from  the  18th 
to  the  20th  century. 
Alternate  years 

[284  The  Modem  German  Drama  (3)] 

Selected  plays  by  Hauptmann,  Wedekind, 
Hofmannsthal,  Toller,  Kaiser,  Stemheim, 
Brecht,  Diirrenmatt,  and  Frisch. 
Alternate  years 

352  Senior  Seminar  (3,  3) 
Horwege 

Required  of  seniors  majoring  in  German  and 
other  qualified  students  by  permission. 
Time  tba,  Spring 

361,  362,  Fall  Independent  Study  in  German 

(1,2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 

under  supervision.  Either  term  may  be  elected 

independently. 

Open  with  permission  of  the  department  to 

advanced  students. 

Italian 

•1,2  Elementary  Italian  (3,  3) 
Ascari 

An  in-depth  study  of  Italian  grammar  with 
special  emphasis  on  practical  everyday 
vocabulary  and  expressions. 
MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m.  plus  required  lab  work 

•101,  102  Intermediate  Italian  (3,  3) 
Ascari 

Three  class  periods  per  week.  Formal  study  of 
syntax  and  its  use  in  conversation  and  writing. 
Selected  readings  from  magazines  and  literary 
works  will  be  analyzed  to  learn  the  structures 
and  patterns  of  the  Italian  language. 
MWF  10:30-11:20  a.m.  plus  required  lab  work 

The  prerequisite  for  all  the  following  100- 
level  courses  is  Intermediate  Italian  or  three 
courses  at  entrance. 

[121  Survey  of  Italian  Literature  from  the 
Origins  to  the  18th  Century  (3)] 

An  introductory  survey  from  the  Middle  Ages 
through  Goldoni  with  close  reading  and 
analysis  of  major  works  in  poetry,  prose,  and 
theatre. 
Alternate  years 

[122  Survey  of  Italian  Literature  in  the  19th 
and  20th  Centuries  (3)] 

Selected  readings  from  major  authors  and  works 
of  the  modern  period,  including  Manzoni, 


Leopardi,  Lampedusa,  Silone,  Ungaretti, 
Montale,  Calvino,  and  Moravia. 
Alternate  years 

[125  Readings  in  Contemporary  Italian 
Literature  (3)] 

Selections  from  authors  from  the  period  1945- 
present  with  exploration  of  the  contextual 
elements  constituting  "la  crisi  del  Novecento." 

132X  Composition  and  Conversation  (3) 
Ascari 

Development  of  basic  skills  in  written  and  oral 

expression  utilizing  contemporary  topics  and 

texts. 

Alternate  years 

MWF  1 1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m. 

[150  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Literature  in 
Translation  (3)] 

A  course  designed  for  those  wishing  to  read 
such  authors  as  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  and 
modem  authors  in  English.  Majors  in  Italian 
Studies  may  participate  with  permission  of 
instructor,  preparing  papers  and  examinations 
in  Italian. 
Alternate  years 

[152X  History  and  Culture  from  Roman  Italy 
to  the  Present  (3)] 

Examination  of  continuity  and  change  with 
emphasis  on  cultural  transformations  of  the 
latter  20th  century. 
Alternate  years 

154  Images  and  Reality  in  the  Italian 

Cinema  (3) 

Ascari 

This  course  has  two  aims:  to  present  the 
essentials  of  a  semiology  o{  images  as  found  in 
some  of  the  best  movies  produced  in  Italy  after 
World  War  II,  and  to  examine  the  complex 
connections  between  Italian  society  and  its 
rearticulation  and  representation  in  the 
language  of  visual  arts.  Twelve  Italian  films 
with  English  subtitles  will  be  seen. 
Prerequisite:  one  term  of  Italian  or  permission 
Alternate  years 
Time  tba 

The  prerequisite  for  all  the  following  200- 
level  courses  is  one  100-leveI  course,  or 
permission. 

[201  Studies  in  the  Novel  (3)] 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  theory  of  the  novel 

and  representative  texts  of  the  19th  and  20th 

centuries,  considered  within  the  context  of 

political,  cultural,  and  social  aspects  of  the 

period. 

Alternate  years 
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[205  Studies  in  the  Novella  (3)] 

Origins  and  evolution  of  short  prose  fiction  as 

literary  form  with  emphasis  on  the  Decameron, 

Verga,  Pirandello,  and  Calvino. 

Alternate  years 

[206  Italian  Poetry:  From  the  Scuola 
Siciliana  to  the  Present  (3)] 

Examination  ot  poetic  forms  and  themes  from 
the  origins  to  the  Dolce  Stil  Nuovo,  Petrarca, 
the  Romantics,  D'Annunzio,  Ungaretti,  and 
Montale. 
Alternate  years 

[213  Commercial  Italian  (3)] 

An  introduction  to  the  vocabulary  and  forms  of 
communication  of  the  multiple  sectors  of  the 
business  world. 
Alternate  years 

[222  Literature  and  Culture  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  (3)] 

Examination  of  the  literary  production  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  via  selections  from 
representative  authors  such  as  Machiavelli, 
Ariosto,  Castiglione,  Colonna,  Michelangelo, 
Tasso. 
Alternate  years 

[226  Dante  (3)] 

An  in-depth  reading  and  analysis  oi  Canti  from 
the  Inferno,  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso. 
Alternate  years 

261,  262  Special  Study  in  Italian  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  under  supervision.  Either 
term  may  he  elected  independently. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 

352  Senior  Seminar  (3) 
Ascari 

Required  of  seniors  majoring  in  Italian  Studies 
and  other  qualified  students  by  permission. 
Time  tha 

361,  362  Independent  Study  in  Italian 
(1,2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 

under  supervision.  Either  term  may  be  elected 

independently. 

Open,  with  permission,  to  qualified  students. 

Japanese  (TCC) 

•1,2  Elementary  Japanese  (4,  4) 
Radile 

Basic  oral  communication  practice  will  cover 
various  daily  situations.  The  course  will  briefly 
treat  different  speech  levels.  Two  phonetic 
syllabaries  and  some  Chinese  characters  will  be 


introduced.  The  course  includes  discussions  on 

culture  as  part  of  training  in  proper  usage  of  the 

language. 

TR  9-10:15  a.m.;  T  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

•101,  102  Intermediate  Japanese  (4,  4) 
Radile 

Further  development  of  oral  communication 
skills  required  in  real  life  situations.  The  course 
will  include  additional  reading  and  writing 
practice,  with  introduction  to  approximately 
200  Chinese  characters.  Further  discussions  on 
culture  for  better  understanding  of  the 
language. 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m.;  R  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

Russian  (TCC) 

All  courses  taught  at  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College 

•101;  102  Elementary  Russian  and 
Introduction  to  Russian  Culture  (3;  3) 
Thresher  (R-MWC) 

This  course  lays  the  foundation  for  the  skills  of 
speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  compre- 
hending. Work  is  based  on  conversation, 
reading,  listening  to  recorded  speech,  and  drill 
exercises.  Language  study  is  supported  by 
continuous  reference  to  Russian  civilization 
and  customs.  Slides,  movies,  exhibits,  and  guest 
speakers  supplement  the  program.  Course  work 
concludes  with  readings  of  texts  adapted  from 
classical  and  Soviet  literature. 

•201;  202  Intermediate  Russian  (3;  3) 
Cronin  (R-MWCj 

The  objective  of  the  course  is  to  attain 
proficiency  in  speaking,  reading,  writing  and 
comprehending.  The  scope  of  knowledge 
acquired  in  Russian  1-2  is  considerably 
broadened.  Adapted  readings  from  literature, 
history,  and  culture  serve  as  basic  text  material. 
Readings  are  supplemented  with  other  cultural 
materials. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  101;  102  or  the  equivalent 

For  additional  Russian  course  offerings,  see 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  catalog. 

Spanish 
Elementary  Level: 

•1,  2  Elementary  Spanish  (4,  4) 
DeWeese 

Introduction  to  Spanish  grammatical 
structures,  vocabulary,  and  the  cultures  of 
Hispanic  peoples.  Formal  study  and  practice  in 
speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  understanding 
spoken  Spanish  at  the  elementary  level. 
Placement  by  department.  Lab  work  required. 
MWF  8:30-9:20  a.m.,  plus  required  lab  work 
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Intermediate  Level: 

•101,  102  Intermediate  Spanish  (3,  3) 
Stanton,  DeWeese,  Ingber 

(Formerly  Spanish  3,4)  An  intermediate 
course  which  focuses  on  communication  skills 
and  Hispanic  cultures.  Placement  by 
department.  Lab  work  required. 
MWF  8:30-9:20  a.m.;  MWF  10:30-11:20  a.m. 
plus  required  lab  work 

•111,  112  Intensive  Intermediate 

Spanish  (3,3) 

Stanton 

An  intermediate  course  for  students  with  strong 
language  skills  for  those  considering  a  major  or 
minor  in  Spanish,  or  a  junior  year  in  a  Spanish- 
speaking  country.  This  course  focuses  on 
speaking,  listening,  and  writing  skills,  and 
includes  readings  from  cultural  and  literary 
texts.  Placement  by  department.  Lab  work 
required. 
MWF  10:30-1 1:20  a.m.  plus  required  lab  work 

•115  Spanish  Conversation  (3) 
Ingber 

(Formerly  Spanish  133)  A  course  designed  to 

improve  the  students  conversational  ability 

through  the  reading  and  discussion  of  literary 

and  cultural  texts. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  102  or  Spanish  1 12  or 

placement  or  permission 

MWF  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

116  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition  (3) 
DeWeese 

(Formerly  Spanish  134)  Fine-tuning  of 
language  skills  with  an  emphasis  on  applying 
grammatical  principles  and  organizing  strategies 
to  the  reading  and  writing  of  expository  prose. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  102  or  112  or  placement 
or  permission 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

•122X  Introduction  to  Literary  Analysis  (3) 
Ingber 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  and 

approaches  used  by  a  reader  in  analyzing 

different  literary  genres  (poetry,  drama, 

fiction).  Texts  will  be  chosen  from  various 

periods  of  both  Spanish  and  Latin  American 

literature.  Required  for  students  majoring  in 

Spanish. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  1 12  or  1 16  or  placement 

or  permission 

MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 


•[123],  124  Introduction  to  Spanish 

Literature  (3) 

DeWeese 

Survey  course.  Fall  term:  From  its  origins  to  the 

end  of  the  18th  century.  Spring  term:  The  19th 

and  20th  centuries. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  112  or  permission  or 

placement  test  at  entrane 

MWF  11:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m. 

•125  Introduction  to  Latin  American 

Literature  (3) 

Stanton 

Survey  course.  Selected  readings  that  reflect 
general  trends  and  themes  in  Latin  American 
literature  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present.. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  112  or  permission  or 
placement  test  at  entrance 
MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

[•150  Spanish  Social  Cuhure  (3)] 

A  panoramic  view  of  peninsular  Hispanic 
culture  through  social,  political,  and  artistic 
manifestations,  with  emphasis  on  its  relation  to 
our  contemporary  world  and  its  problems. 
Alternate  years 

Courses  Taught  in  English 

Social  Science  15  lY:  Latin  America:  History, 
Culture,  and  Contemporary  Realities  (3) 
Stanton  and  participating  faculty 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Latin  America 
with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  its 
history  and  culture  and  its  current  political, 
social,  and  economic  situations. 
Interdisciplinary  in  nature,  the  course  will 
cover,  in  addition  to  the  geography  and  history 
of  Latin  America,  the  political,  economic, 
social  and  cultural  life  of  the  area. 
MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

[155  Masterpieces  of  Hispanic  Literature  in 
Translation  (3)] 

A  study  of  the  most  outstanding  writers  of 
contemporary  Latin  American  literature  and 
the  relationship  between  their  work  and  Latin 
American  society.  Given  in  English. 
Alternate  years 

Hispanic  Literatures 

Prerequisite  for  all  of  the  following  courses: 
Any  course  in  Spanish  literature  numbered 
122  or  above  (i.e.,  Spanish  122,  123,  124, 
or  125). 

[200  Medieval  Spanish  Literature  (3)] 

A  close  analysis  of  the  Poema  del  Cid  will  lead 
to  the  understanding  of  the  epic  vision  of  world 
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and  man  as  well  as  of  the  basic  differences 
between  oral  and  written  poetic  traditions.  An 
equally  close  reading  of  La  Celestina  will  reveal 
the  world  upside  down,  the  disintegration  of 
medieval  values,  and  the  crisis  that  led  to  the 
Renaissance.  Alternate  years. 

[212  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Golden 
Age  (3)] 

A  study  of  the  major  trends  in  Spanish  Golden 
Age  Literature,  including  the  emergence  of 
new  narrative  forms,  the  Spanish  comedia,  and 
Spanish  poetry  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
Alternate  years 

[216  Cervantes:  Don  Quijote  (3)] 

A  close  reading  of  Don  Quijote  and  its  inter- 
relation with  the  literature  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  Emphasis  on  the  notions  of 
narrative  voice  and  autonomous  character, 
which  prefigure  the  world  of  contemporary 
fiction.  Alternate  years. 

[230  Special  Topics  in  Hispanic  Literature] 

Alternate  years 

246X  Spanish  Literature  1750-1850  (3) 
DeWeese 

A  study  of  the  changes  in  world  view  and 

aesthetics  reflected  in  the  works  of  the 

Neoclassic  and  Romantic  periods.  Readings  will 

include  essays,  poetry,  theater,  and  short 

stories. 

Alternate  years 

MWFl  1:30  a.m.42:20  p.m. 

[249  Realism,  Naturalism,  and  Regeneration: 
Spanish  Literature  1850-1914  (3)] 
An  examination  of  the  Peninsular  novel, 
theater,  and  poetry  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  underlying  social,  historical,  and 
theoretical  influences  of  the  time.  Authors 
studied  may  include  Galdos,  Pardo  Bazan, 
Clarin,  Unamuno,  Machado,  Valle-lnclan,  and 
others.  Alternate  years. 

[253  The  Novel  and  Short  Story  in  20th- 
century  Spain  (3)] 

An  analysis  of  the  Spanish  narrative  since 
1914.  The  impact  of  psychology,  philosophy, 
and  literary  theories  on  literature  will  be 
discussed.  Authors  may  include  Gomez  de  la 
Sema,  Sender,  Chacel,  Cela,  Juan  and  Luis 
Goytisolo,  Benet,  Roig,  Tusquets,  and  others. 
Alternate  years. 

[257  Poetry  and  the  Theater  in  20th-century 
Spain  (3)] 

A  study  of  Spanish  poetry  and  theater  since 
1914-  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  critical 


readings  of  the  texts.  Authors  may  include 
Salinas,  Benavente,  Garcia  Lorca,  Cernuda, 
Buero  Vallejo,  Arrabal,  Bias  de  Otero,  and 
others.  Alternate  years. 

[282  The  Latin  American  Novel  (3)] 

A  study  of  the  Latin  American  novel  with  an 
emphasis  on  major  twentieth-century  authors 
and  literary  trends.  Writers  studied  may  include 
Bombal,  Rulfo,  Fuentes,  Garcia-Marguez, 
AUende  and  Argueta,  among  others.  Alternate 
years. 

284  The  Latin  American  Short  Story 

and  Essay  (3) 

Stanton 

A  study  of  the  major  writers  and  themes  of  the 
Latin  American  short  story  and  essay  (cultural, 
political  and  sociological  commentary).  Writers 
studied  may  include  Palma,  Echeverria,  Marti, 
Quiroga,  Borges,  Donoso,  Cortazar  and 
Valenzuela,  among  others.  Alternate  years. 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

[286  Modern  Hispanic  Drama  (3)] 

A  study  of  major  trends  in  20th-century  theatre 
in  Spain  and  Latin  America.  Alternate  years. 

[288  Latin  American  Poetry  (3)] 

A  study  of  Latin  American  poetry  from  the 
colonial  Period  through  Romanticism  and 
Modernism  to  the  present.  Poets  studied  may 
include  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz,  Heredia, 
Dario,  Mistral,  Vallejo,  Guillen,  Neruda,  Paz 
and  Cardenal,  among  others.  Alternate  years. 

352  Senior  Seminar  (3) 
Ingher 

An  examination  of  different  critical  approaches 
that  may  be  taken  in  dealing  with  literary  texts. 
This  is  the  senior  exercise  in  Spanish  and  is 
required  of  all  seniors  majoring  in  Spanish  or 
Hispanic  Studies.  Open,  with  permission  of  the 
department,  to  other  qualified  students. 
M  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

361,  362  Independent  Study  in  Spanish 
(1.2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 

under  supervision.  Either  term  may  be  elected 

independently. 

Open,  with  permission  of  the  department,  to 

qualified  students. 

Department  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Literatures 

[352  Senior  Seminar  (3)] 

Required  of  seniors  majoring  in  modem 

languages  and  literatures. 
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Courses  Taught  in  English 

[Frl50  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  in 
Translation  (3)] 

Close  reading  and  analysis  of  major  texts  in 

English  translation.  Taught  in  English,  French 

majors  may  participate  with  permission  of 

instructor,  preparing  papers  and  examinations 

in  French.  Alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  English  1,  or  one  course  in  any 

literature 

[It  150  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Literature  in 
Translation  (3)] 

A  course  designed  for  those  wishing  to  read 
such  authors  as  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  and 
modem  authors  in  English.  Majors  may 
participate  with  permission  of  instructor, 
preparing  papers  and  examinations  in  Italian. 
Alternate  years 

[Spl55Y  Masterpieces  of  Hispanic  Literature 
in  Translation  (3)] 

A  study  of  the  most  outstanding  writers  of 
Latin  American  literature  and  the  relationship 
between  their  work  and  Latin  American 
society.  Given  in  English. 
Alternate  years 

Social  Science  15  lY  Latin  America:  History, 
Culture,  and  Contemporary  Realities 
Stanton 

Music 

Allen  W.  Huszti,  Chair 

Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.  Oberlin  Conservatory 

M.Mus.  New  England  Conservatory 
Rebecca  McNutt 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.  Oklahoma  City  University 

M.Mus.,  D.M.A.  Eastman  School  of  Music 

Sophia  Park 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.  Eastman  School  of  Music 

M.M.  University  of  Michigan 

D.M.A.  Eastman  School  of  Music 
Paul  DeBoer* 
Adjur\ct  Instructor  in  Brass 

B.A.,  M.A.  Manhattan  University 

Ph.D.  Indiana  University 
Miriam  Hermosa* 
Adjunct  Instructor  in  Voice 

B.Mus.  Westminster  Choir  College 
Rudy  Hazucha* 
Adjunct  Instructor  in  Violin  and  Viola 

B.Mus.,  M.A.  Eastman  School  of  Music 

*Part'time 


Leigh  Oben' 

Adjunct  Instructor  in  Guitar 

Certificate,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music 
Lynn  Seipp* 
Adjunct  Instructor  in  Woodwinds 

B.F.A.  University  of  South  Dakota 

M.Mus.  West  Virginia  University 

D.  Mus.  Florida  State  University 
Peter  Worford* 
Adjunct  Instructor  in  Cello 

B.S.  Miami  University  of  Ohio 

M.B.A.  Valdosta  State  College 

The  Music  Department  provides  both  compre- 
hensive study  in  music  for  the  student  who 
wishes  to  major  in  music  in  a  liberal  arts 
setting,  and  general  courses  for  the  student  who 
wishes  to  study  music  to  broaden  her  cultural 
understanding  or  as  a  performing  art. 

Because  music  is  a  multi-faceted  discipline, 
involving  studies  in  history,  theory,  and  applied 
music,  our  curriculum  is  balanced  so  as  to  give 
our  students  the  very  best  preparation  and  to 
challenge  all  students  to  work  to  their  maxi- 
mum potential  so  that  upon  graduation  they 
will  be  well-prepared  musicians. 

A  student  who  elects  music  as  her  major 
must  complete  32  hours  in  Music  distributed  as 
follows:  nine  hours  of  Music  Theory  (Music 
157,  158  and  258);  12  hours  of  Music  History 
(Music  112,  113,  231  and  238);  eight  hours  of 
solo  Applied  Music;  and  the  Senior  Seminar, 
Music  352. 

A  student  who  elects  a  minor  in  music 
history  must  complete  18  hours  in  music 
distributed  as  follows:  six  hours  of  music  theory 
(Music  57,  58)  and  12  hours  of  Music  History 
(Music  112,  113,  231,  and  238). 

A  student  who  elects  a  music  minor  in  Solo 
Applied  Music  must  complete  18  hours  in 
music  distributed  as  follows:  six  hours  of  Music 
Theory  (Music  57,  58);  six  hours  of  Music 
History  (to  be  chosen  from  Music  112,  113, 
231,  and  238);  and  six  hours  of  Solo  Applied 
Music  (Music  81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89, 
90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  and  98). 


Music  Theory 


•7X  or  7Y  Rudiments  of  Music  I  (3) 
McNutt 

Introduction  to  the  musical  notation  of  pitch 

and  rhythm  and  to  scales  and  intervals  through 

study  in  beginning  piano  technique  and 

literature,  in  aural  dictation,  ensemble  playing 

and  simple  improvisation. 

Prerequisite:  None 

MWF  11:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m. 
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[•8  Rudiments  of  Music  II  (3)] 

Continuation  of  Rudiments  of  Music  I,  with 
study  in  both  aural  and  written  theoretical 
practices  and  performance  techniques  on  the 
piano  and  guitar. 

Prerequisite:  Rudiments  of  Music  I  or  admission 
by  the  instructor  by  audition  and  theory 
placement  exam 

[•  19W  Introduction  to  MIDI  (2)] 

The  basics  of  MIDI  technology,  sequencing, 

notation,  publishing  and  arranging  using  MIDI 

instruments  and  computer  software. 

Prerequisite:  Music  7  or  permission  of  the 

instructor 

•57,  58  Elementary  Theory  (3,3) 
Park 

An  introductory  study  of  the  elements  of 
Common  Practice  music.  Attention  will  be 
directed  to  the  development  of  analytical  and 
aural  skills,  through  examination  oi  musical 
notation,  intervals,  scales,  cadences,  motives, 
phrases,  multi-voice  combinations  and  chord 
structure. 

Prerequisite:  Placement  examination  taken 
during  orientation  week  or  by  appointment. 
Outline  of  material  to  be  tested  is  available 
from  the  department  chair. 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m.;  Laboratory  tba 

157,  158  Advanced  Theory  (3,3) 
McNutt 

Continuation  of  the  study  of  theoretical  and 
compositional  devices  and  forms  of  the 
Common  Practice  period,  and  study  of  late 
nineteenth  and  20th-century  harmonic 
practices. 

Prerequisite:  Music  57,  58  or  by  placement 
examination.  Outline  of  material  to  be  tested  is 
available  from  department  chair. 
MWF  10:30-11:20  a.m.;  Laboratory  tba 

[258X  Form  and  Analysis  (3)] 
Analytical  study  of  music  from  several  points 
of  view,  concentrating  upon  larger  form, 
harmonic  organization,  rhythmic  aspects, 
matters  of  texture,  sonority,  tension  and 
relaxation,  and  coherence  and  unity. 
Prerequisite:  Music  157,  158 

Music  History  and 
Appreciation 

•25,  26  The  Appreciation  of  Music  (3,3) 
Huszti,  The  Department 

A  course  designed  to  increase  and  deepen  the 
student's  appreciation  of  music  as  an  art. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  development  of 
intelligent  listening  skills  founded  upon  a 


knowledge  of  the  basic  elements  of  music, 
musical  styles  and  their  historical  contexts. 
Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 
Prerequisite:  None 
TR  9-10:15  a.m. 

[112  Music  in  the  Baroque  and  Rococo  (3)] 

A  study  of  vocal  and  instrumental  Western 
music  from  1600  to  1770  with  attention  both 
to  general  stylistic  developments  in  their  his- 
torical contexts  and  to  the  structure  and  history 
of  significant  individual  compositions.  Topics 
covered  will  include  opera,  oratorio,  cantata, 
sonata,  concerto  grosso  and  keyboard  music. 
Prerequisite:  Music  57  or  permission  of  the 
instructor 

113  Classical  and  Romantic  Music  (3) 
Huszti 

A  study  of  Western  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  from  1770  to  1890,  focusing  both  upon 
general  stylistic  developments  in  their  histori- 
cal contexts  and  upon  the  closer  study  of  great 
works  of  the  Classic  and  Romantic  masters. 
Prerequisite:  Music  57,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

[120  Piano  Literature  (3)] 

Study  and  analysis  of  keyboard  music  from  the 

pre-piano  period  to  the  present.  Special 

attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of 

keyboard  forms,  techniques  and  idiomatic 

styles. 

Prerequisite:  Solo  Applied  Piano  or  permission 

of  the  instructor 

[231  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Music  (3)] 

A  study  of  Western  music  from  the  period  of 

Gregorian  chant  through  the  Renaissance 

period.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  study  of 

stylistic  developments  in  their  historical 

contexts. 

Prerequisite:  Music  57  or  permission  of  the 

instructor 

238  Twentieth-Century  Music  (3) 
Huszti 

A  study  of  Western  music  from  1890  to  the 

present,  with  emphasis  placed  upon  study  of  the 

great  composers  of  the  20th  century.  Topics 

covered  will  include  Impressionism, 

dodecaphonic  music,  Neoclassicism,  serialism 

and  the  emergence  of  electronic  and 

synthesized  music. 

Prerequisite:  Music  57  or  permission  of  the 

instructor 

TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 
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[240W  Musical  Genres  (3)] 

A  course  focusing  upon  the  history  and  the 

development  of  one  of  the  following  genres  of 

Western  art  music:  the  symphony,  chamber 

music,  the  concerto,  opera,  art  song  or  choral 

music. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor 

261,  262  Special  Study  in  Music  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Study  of  selected  topics  in  music,  leading  to 

an  individual  project  of  significant  scope, 

involving  intensive  analytical  or  historical 

study. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  supervising 

instructor 

352  Senior  Seminar  (3) 
The  Department 

Intensive  study  with  emphasis  upon  at  least  two 
of  the  following:  analysis,  historical  research,  or 
performance.  This  study  will  culminate  in  a 
substantial  piece  of  critical  writing  by  the 
student,  to  be  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  department  faculty. 
Prerequisite:  Three  courses  drawn  from  the  area 
of  music  history  and  three  courses  drawn  from 
music  theory 
W  2:30-4:20  p.m. 

Solo  Applied  Music 

A  weekly,  one-hour  private  lesson  is  provided 
at  an  additional  charge  for  all  Sweet  Briar 
degree  candidates.  Instruction  is  available  in 
the  following  areas:  piano,  organ,  voice, 
harpsichord,  harp,  guitar,  stringed  instruments, 
woodwind  instruments,  and  brass  instruments. 

All  students  enrolled  in  applied  music 
subjects  are  required  to  perform  in  a  depart- 
mental recital  or  before  a  faculty  jury,  usually 
near  the  end  of  the  academic  term.  Exceptions 
may  be  made  for  those  students  who  have 
performed  a  solo  recital  or  program  of  equiva- 
lent difficulty. 

Admission  is  determined  by  an  audition 
with  the  faculty.  Incoming  first  year  students 
should  plan  to  audition,  whenever  possible, 
during  their  on-campus  prospective  student 
visit.  If  it  is  impossible  to  play  a  live  audition, 
an  audition  tape  may  be  submitted.  Upperclass- 
men  desiring  applied  music  study  should 
arrange  an  audition  or  consult  with  the  chair  of 
the  department  prior  to  registration  for  the 
term  in  which  lessons  are  desired.  Lessons  are 
offered  both  on  campus  and  in  conjunction 
with  neighboring  institutions  and  professional 
musicians. 


Either  term  of  the  following  courses  may  be 
elected  independently: 

All  Applied  Music  courses  may  be  repeated 
for  credit. 

•81,  82  Piano  (2,  2) 
McNutt,  Park 

•83,  84  Organ  (2,  2) 
Huszti 

•85,  86  Voice  (2,  2) 
Huszti,  Hermosa 

•87,  88  Harpsichord  (2,  2) 
Huszti 

•89,  90  Harp,  Guitar  (2,  2) 
Ohen 

•91,  92  Strings  (2,  2) 
Hazucha  and  Worford 

•93,  94  Woodwinds  (2,  2) 
Seipp 

•95,  96  Fortepiano  (2,  2) 
Huszti 

•97,  98  Brass  (2,  2) 
DeBoer 

203  or  203Y  Recital  (2) 
The  Department 

Presentation  of  solo/or  chamber  music 
repertoire  in  recital. 

Prerequisite:  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors 
enrolled  in  Solo  Applied  Music,  with  the 
permission  of  the  instructor 

Ensemble  Applied  Music 

[•12  The  Fundamentals  of  Vocal 
Technique  (1)] 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  student  with 
little  or  no  previous  experience  with  applied 
voice  lessons.  Fundamentals  such  as  breathing, 
support,  tone  production,  sight-singing  and 
musical  notation  will  be  introduced  and 
studied.  Two  hours  of  classroom  instruction 
with  some  individual  instruction. 
Open  to  all  students. 

[105,  106  Accompanying  (1,  1)] 

Coaching  and  preparation  of  repertory  for 
keyboard  with  voice  or  instrumentation;  sight- 
reading;  with  possible  performance  in  recital  of 
literature  studied. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  audition  with 
instructor 
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•145,  146  Concert  Choir  (1,  1) 
Parker 

Rehearsal  and  performance  of  the  choral 

literature  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  20th 

century.  Performances  with  neighboring  college 

choral  groups. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  audition 

Wed.  7:30-9:30  p.m.;  Thurs.  6:10-7  p.m.  or 

6:50-7:40  p.m.,  as  arranged. 

•151,  152  Chamber  Orchestra  (1,  1) 
Parker 

Reading,  preparation  and  performance  of 
instrumental  chamber  music  and  ensemble 
music  of  various  styles.  The  Instrumental 
Ensemble  performs  alone  and  with  the  Concert 
Choir.  Three  hours  of  rehearsal  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  by 
audition 
Wed.  4:30-6  p.m.;  Thurs.  8-9:30  p.m. 


Philosophy 


Margaret  Hartman,  Chair 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.  Vassar  College 

Ph.D.  University  of  Rochester 
Jody  Bart 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy :  Director  of 
Women  and  Gerider  Studies  Pro-am 

B.A.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Asheville 

Ph.D.  Florida  State  University 

Philosophy  is  primarily  something  one  does.  At 
Sweet  Briar,  we  involve  students  directly  in  the 
process  of  exploring  and  developing  ideas  in 
the  context  of  an  intense  encounter  with  the 
faculty,  other  students,  and  the  writings  of 
those  philosophers  widely  acknowledged  to  be 
profound,  provocative,  or  both.  The  student 
will  study  philosophy  by  being  a  philosopher, 
and  as  such,  will  be  engaged  in  a  search  for  the 
definition,  expansion,  and  deepening  of  her 
own  world  view. 

Fundamental  Philosophical  Questions, 
Logic,  and  Ethics  are  all  basic  courses,  and  they 
may  be  elected  independently  or  in  any 
sequence.  Students  who  wish  to  major  in 
philosophy  must  complete  at  least  27  hours  in 
philosophy,  including  Philosophy  15,  24,  225, 
236,  245,  and  the  senior  exercise,  352. 

Students  who  wish  to  minor  in  philosophy 
must  complete  at  least  18  hours  in  philosophy, 
including  Philosophy  15,  24,  and  two  courses 
selected  from  Philosophy  225,  236,  and  245. 


•  15X  or  15Y  Fundamental  Philosophical 

Questions  (3) 

Hartman 

Focus  on  the  deepening  and  broadening  of  our 
own  world  views  through  examination  of  topics 
such  as  the  existence  and  nature  of  truth,  God, 
freedom,  immortality,  moral  obligations, 
knowledge,  beauty,  and  happiness. 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

•19Xor  19YLogic(3) 
Hartman 

An  examination  of  techniques  of  critical  and 
creative  reasoning.  Emphasis  on  systematic  and 
rigorous  analysis  of  argumentation.  Practical 
use  of  the  argumentative  form  in  the 
construction  of  papers  and  reports. 
Fall  and  Spring:  MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

•24Xor24YEthics(3) 
Bart 

A  critical  study  of  the  relationship  between 
ethical  theories  and  current  ehtical  practices 
and  issues.  What  criteria  are  we  to  use  in 
determining  the  right  course  of  action  in  such 
issues  as  euthanasia,  abortion,  capital 
punishment,  animal  rights,  or  treatment  of  the 
environment? 
Fall  and  Spring:  TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

136X  or  136Y  Philosophy  and  the  Arts  (3)] 
Hartman 

An  examination  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  arts  with  special  attention  to  the  visual  arts, 
music  and  literature.  Controversies  about  the 
roles  of  the  artist  and  viewer,  the  status  of  the 
art  object,  the  significance  of  context,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  arts  to  ethics  and  societal 
development  will  be  explored.  No  specialized 
knowledge  of  the  arts  is  required. 
Fall:  MWF  10:30-1 1:20  a.m. 

166  Theories  of  Knowledge  (3) 
Bart 

A  critical  examination  of  traditional  and 
contemporary  philosophical  constructions  of 
knowledge  theory.  Topics  addressed  include  the 
possibility  and  nature  of  knowledge  or 
certainty,  objectivity  and  truth,  scientific 
methodologies  as  vehicles  of  knowledge,  the 
social  construction  of  knowledge,  and  feminist 
and  non-western  epistemologies.  Alternate 
years. 
TR  2:30-3:45  p.m. 

[Religion  175  Philosophy  of  Religion] 
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177  Political  Philosophy  (3) 
Bart 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  relationships  between 
competing  conceptions  of  human  nature  and 
prescriptions  for  the  "good  society"  in  political 
philosophies.  What  roles  do  liberty,  justice  and 
equality  play  in  different  political  theories? 
Theories  examined  include  liberalism, 
socialism,  anarchism  and  feminism. 
MW  2:30-3:45  p.m. 

[225  History  of  Philosophy  I  (3)] 

An  examination  of  the  ancient  roots  of 
contemporary  thought  with  special  emphasis 
on  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy  or 
classics  or  permission 

[236  History  of  Philosophy  II  (3)] 

A  history  of  selected  philosophers  of  the  17th, 
18th,  and  19th  centuries.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy  or 
European  civilization  or  permission 

[245  Contemporary  Philosophy  (3)] 

A  study  of  four  philosophical  movements 
important  in  the  20th  century:  pragmatism, 
existentialism,  linguistic  analysis,  and 
postmodernism.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy  or 
permission 

261  or  262  Special  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics,  such  as  philosophy  of  history  or 
American  philosophy,  or  an  in-depth  study  of 
an  individual  philosopher;  pursued  by  students 
individually  or  in  small  groups,  under 
supervision. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 

[351  or]  352  Seminar  (3) 
Hartman 

Special  topics  at  an  advanced  level  pursued 
independently  or  in  small  groups. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  225,  236,  and  245;  or 
permission 
Time  tba 

Physical  Education 
and  Athletics 

Bonnie  J.  Kestner,  Chair 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and 
Athletics;  Athletic  Director 

B.A.,  M.A.R.  Yale  University 

M.Ed.  University  of  Virginia 


Paul  D.  Cronin 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 
Director  of  the  Riding  Program 

A.B.  Stonehill  College 

M.S.W.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Jennifer  L.  Crispen 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  Athletics 

B.  A.  University  of  Massachusetts 

M.S.  Smith  College 
Kelly  Morrison 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education/Tennis 
Coach 

B.S.  Southwest  Missouri  State  University 

M.S.  University  of  Iowa 
E.  Carol  Gwin 
Riding  Instructor  and  Assistant  in  Riding 

B.A.  Mary  Washington  College 
Susan  B.  Yeaman  Deal 
Riding  Instructor  and  Assistant  in  Riding 

B.A.  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College 
Ernest  Guill* 
Club  Basketball  Coach 

B.A.,  M.Ed.  Lynchburg  College 
Ken  Shibuya 
Volleyball  Coach 

B.A.  University  of  Virginia 
H.  Timothy  Isaacs 
Soccer  Coach 

B.A.  N.C.  Wesleyan  College 

M.Ed.  University  of  Virginia 

M.A.  George  Mason  University 

Colette  I.  Jamerson* 

Swimming  Coach 

B.S.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 

University 
Polly  A.  Porter 
Head  Athletic  Trainer 

B.A.  DePauw  University 

M.A.  Indiana  University 
Laura  Staman 
Outdoor  Program  Coordinator 
Assistant  in  Outdoor  Education 

B.F.A.  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  and 
Athletics  offers  a  wide  variety  of  activities  for 
students  at  all  levels  of  ability.  In  addition  to 
fielding  seven  varsity  and  four  club  intercolle- 
giate sport  teams,  the  department  offers 
instructional  courses  in  fitness,  team  and 
individual  sports,  and  a  variety  of  recreational 
activities. 

The  physical  education  requirement  is 
detailed  on  page  20  of  the  Catalog.  Students 

*Part-time 
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may  exempt  the  required  course  PE  019  for 
Wellness,  although  they  must  complete  two 
hours  of  physical  education  for  graduation. 
Please  contact  the  department  for  exemption 
test  information.  Activity  courses  are  graded  as 
Pass/No  Credit. 

Students  who  intend  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  liberal  arts  degree  at  Sweet 
Briar  and  then  pursue  graduate  work  in  physical 
education  should  contact  the  department  in 
the  first  year  for  guidance  in  planning  their 
programs. 

All  entering  students  aie  required  to  have 
had  a  recent  physical  examination,  with  a  copy 
of  the  report  on  file  at  the  Health  Center. 
Students  participating  in  vigorous  athletic 
activity  are  encouraged  to  have  an  annual 
physical  examination;  varsity  and  club  sport 
athletes  are  required  to  have  an  annual  physical 
examination. 

If  there  are  extenuating  circumstances 
limiting  a  student's  ability  to  take  classes  which 
would  normally  count  toward  fulfilling  the 
requirement,  a  modified  program  should  be  set 
up  in  consultation  with  the  department  chair 
and  the  College  physician. 


Activity  Courses 


Instruction  is  provided  from  the  beginning 
level  through  the  varsity  level  to  accommodate 
students  of  varying  abilities  and  experience. 
These  courses  are  offered  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ment and  for  students  who  elect  to  continue  a 
physical  education  activity.  DAN  8,  10,  11, 
108,  110  and  211  may  also  count  towards 
fulfilling  the  requirement.  Credit  is  given  at  the 
rate  of  .5  hours  per  quarter  or  1  hour  per  term. 

Courses  are  offered  on  a  rotating  basis  and 
descriptions  of  current  courses  are  available  from 
the  Physical  Education  Department. 

Fitness 

Basic  Fitness  Course 

PED019        Strategies  for  Wellness 

Fitness  Activity  Courses 

PED  004  Swim  for  Fitness 

DAN  7/8  Ballet  1 

DAN  9/10  Jazz  I 

DAN  11/12  Beginning  Modem  Dance 

PED  013  Aerobic  Walking 

PED  017  Nautilus  Training  I 

PED  021  Offroad  Biking 

PED  022  Running 

[PED  024]  Cross  Country  Running 


PED  117        Nautilus  Training  II 
DAN  107/8  Ballet  II 
DAN  109/10  Jazz  II 

DAN  211/12  Intermediate  Modern  Dance 
PED  301        Varsity  Swimming  Team 
PED  34 1         Varsity  Hockey  Team 
PED  342        Varsity  Lacrosse  Team 
PED  346        Varsity  Tennis  Team 
PED  348        Varsity  Volleyball  Team 
PED  350        Varsity  Soccer  Team 
PED  382        Varsity  Riding  Team 

Aquatics 

PED  001         Beginning  Swimming 
PED  002        Beginning  Diving 
PED  004        Swim  for  Fitness 
[PED  007]      Adaptive  Aquatics  for 

the  Handicapped 
PED  101         Intermediate  Swimming 
PED  103        Scuba 

PED  205        A.R.C.  Lifeguard  Training 
[PE  206]         Teaching  Practicum  in 

Swimming 

Outdoor  Education 

[PED  027]  Camping  and  Outing 

[PED  028]  Beginning  Canoeing 

PED  029  Kayaking 

PED  030  Outdoor  Adventure  Skills 

[PED  031]  Survival  Skills 

[PED  128]  Intermediate  Canoeing 

[PED  129]  Intermediate  Kayaking 

General  Activities 

[PED  009]      Folk  Dance 
[PED  015]     Yoga 

Individual  Sports 

PED  021  Offroad  Biking 

PED  035]  Beginning  Badminton 

PED  038  Fencing 

PED  039  Beginning  Golf 

PED  046  Beginning  Tennis 

[PED  135]  Intermediate  Badminton 

[PED  139]  Intermediate  Golf 

PED  146  Intermediate  Tennis 

PED  246  Advanced  Tennis 

Team  Sports* 

[PED  032]     Softball  Skills 
[PED  033]      Flag  Football 
PED  036        Basketball  Skills 
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[PED041]  Hockey 

[PED  042]  Lacrosse 

FED  048  Volleyball 

[PED  050]  Soccer 

[PED  222]  Club  Running 

PED  236  Club  Basketball 

PED  232  Club  Softball 

PED  238  Club  Fencing 

FED  285  Club  Riding 

FED  301  Varsity  Swimming  Team 

FED  341  Varsity  Hockey  Team 

PED  342  Varsity  Lacrosse  Team 

FED  346  Varsity  Tennis  Team 

FED  348  Varsity  Volleyball  Team 

PED  350  Varsity  Soccer  Team 

PED  382  Varsity  Riding  Team 


Riding  Program 


FED  063x/y 
PED  064x/y 
FED  065/066 

FED  067/068 

PED  071/072 

FED  073 

FED  075/076 

PED  081/082 
PED  085/086 
FED  088] 
FED  163/[164] 
[PED  165] 

FED  181/182 

[FED  183/184] 

PED  185/[186] 

[FED  188] 
FED  191/192 

FED  194 


PED  261/262 
FED  265 


Position 

Advanced  Position 
Position  and  Control 

with  Hacking 
Independent  Riders/ 

Hacking 
New  Student  Orientation/ 

Position  and  Control  1 
Introduction  to  Competitive 

Trail  Riding 
Position  and  Control  with 

Introduction  to  Jumping 
Position  and  Control  II 
Jumping  Fundamentals 
Riding  Problems 
Competitive  Trail  Riding 
Introduction  to  Riding 

to  Hounds 
Introduction  to 

Showing  Hunters 
Introduction  to  Riding 

Courses 
Introduction  to 

Combined  Training 
Dressage  Sport  if 
Introduction  to  Schooling 

Horses 
Introduction  to  Schooling 

and  Competing  with 

Jumpers 
Special  Studies 
Cross  Country  Riding 

and  Jumping 


FED271/[272] 

PED  281/282 
[FED  283/284] 
PED  285 
PED  291/292 

PED  361/362 
[FED  363/364] 

PED  368 
[FED  373/374] 
PED  [381]/382 


Technique  and 

Performance 
Showing  Hunters 
Riding  Courses 
Fall  Club  Team  Riding 
Schooling  Young  and 

Problem  Horses 
Independent  Study 
Intercollegiate  Horse 

Shows 
Hunt  Meet  Pair  Racing 
"Local"  Horse  Shows 
Spring  Varsity, 

Intercollegiate,  Local, 

and  Open  Rated  Horse 

Shows 


Special  Study 


A  student  may  propose  a  project  for  a  term,  to 
be  supervised  by  a  member  of  the  department 
with  the  approval  of  the  chair.  Special  studies 
are  not  normally  approved  unless  the  student 
has  satisfactorily  completed  a  previous  course 
within  the  department  in  the  activity  she 
wishes  to  pursue.  Usually,  the  student  does  not 
repeat  a  special  study  within  the  same  activity. 

PED  026  Special  Study  in  Physical 

Education 

PED  06 1 ,  062     Special  Study  in  Riding 

Noil' Activity  Courses 

The  department  offers  non-activity  courses  and 
seminars  in  special  topics  relating  to  physical 
education.  These  courses  will  be  listed  on  the 
transcript  but  will  not  be  counted  for  credit  or 
toward  satisfying  the  PE  requirement. 
PED  020N     Athletic  Training 
PED  049N     Standard  First  Aid  and  CFR 

Riding  Program 

FED  069N  Basic  Horse  Care 

[FED  083N]        Short  Survey  of  Principles 
and  Methods  of  Farm  and 
Stable  Management 
PED  084N  Principles  and  Methods  of 

Judging  Hunters  and 
Selecting  Thoroughhreds 
[PED  092N]        Form  to  Function 
PED  195/196N  Teaching  Techniques  for 

Student  Teachers 
PED  277N  Internships  in  Riding 


•See  also  Riding  PED  382,  285 
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Elective  Courses 

These  courses  are  graded  and  count  toward  the 
1 20  hours  required  for  graduation,  but  as  non- 
activity  courses,  they  do  not  count  toward  the 
PE  requirement. 

[392  Theory  and  Practice  of  Schooling 

Horses  (3)] 

Cronin 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  major  riding 
and  schooUng  theories  in  Western  civilization 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  and  an 
actual  schooling  experience.  Three  hours 
lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  mounted 
instruction,  and  at  least  four  hours  independent 
mounted  work  with  a  schooling  project, 
weekly.  Offered  every  third  year. 
Prerequisite:  High  intermediate  riding  level  and 
permission 

394S  Contemporary  Riding  and  Schooling  (3) 
Cronin 

The  course  emphasizes  the  student's  develop- 
ment in  dressage  sportif,  jumping,  and  cross- 
country riding  with  an  introduction  to 
schooling  horses  and  the  development  of 
modem  riding  theory.  Four  hours  mounted 
work,  one  lecture  daily  for  five  days,  individual 
project  on  the  sixth  day.  Offered  every  third 
year. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  riding  level  and 
permission 
Summer  course.  Daily  for  four  weeks. 

[396S  Contemporary  Riding  and 

Teaching  (3)] 

The  study  and  practice  of  riding  and  teaching 

within  a  modem  system  of  riding.  Mounted 

instruction,  lectures,  and  practice  teaching. 

Offered  every  third  year. 

Prerequisite:  High  intermediate  level  and 

permission 

Summer  course.  Daily  for  four  weeks. 


Riding 


The  Riding  Program  offers  a  strong  instruc- 
tional program  and  American  Hunter/ 
Equitation  riding  competitions  in  open  horse 
shows,  intercollegiate  competitions,  hunter 
trials,  and  hunt-meet  pair  racing.  Other 
activities  include  riding  to  hounds,  and  in 
January  riding  and  schooling  in  Southern 
Pines,  NC,  and  cross-country  hacking  for 
students  enrolled  in  the  instructional  program. 

A  range  of  recreational  activities  is  available 
throughout  the  year. 

There  is  an  additional  fee  for  riding.  See  p. 
43  ("College  Fees")  for  more  information. 


Intercollegiate  Sports 

The  Department  oi  Physical  Education  and 
Athletics  sponsors  intercollegiate  varsity  teams 
in  field  hockey,  lacrosse,  riding,  soccer, 
swimming,  tennis,  and  volleyball,  as  well  as  the 
club  sports  of  basketball,  riding,  fencing,  and 
Softball.  The  College  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association;  the 
Old  Dominion  Athletic  Conference;  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Tennis  Association;  Virginia 
Intercollegiate  Soccer  Association,  Virginia 
Tennis  Association,  the  United  States  Tennis 
Association;  the  Virginia  Intercollegiate 
Women's  Lacrosse  Coaches,  the  Virginia  and 
United  States  Women's  Lacrosse  Associations; 
the  Tidewater,  Southeast,  Collegiate  Field 
Hockey  Coaches  and  United  States  Field 
Hockey  Associations;  the  American  Volleyball 
Coaches  Association;  Intercollegiate  Tennis 
Coaches  Association,  and  the  College 
Swimming  Coaches  Association  of  America, 
and  the  Intercollegiate  Horse  Show  Associa- 
tion. 

The  College  supports  qualified  individuals 
and  teams  in  state,  regional,  and  national 
competition. 

Recreation 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  and 
Athletics  sponsors  numerous  extracurricular, 
educational,  and  recreational  events.  Recre- 
ational competitions  are  scheduled  in  volley- 
ball, basketball,  racquet  sports,  riding,  softball, 
running,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports 
activities.  Informal  recreational  activities  are 
also  scheduled  throughout  the  year. 

Sweet  Briar  Outdoor 
Program 

The  Sweet  Briar  Outdoor  Program  (SWEBOP) 
is  coordinated  through  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  and  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  and  Athletics.  A  wide  variety  of 
outdoor  activities  are  offered  including:  hiking, 
rock  climbing,  whitewater  canoeing,  rafting, 
kayaking,  skiing,  hang-gliding,  biking,  caving. 
These  programs  are  offered  to  students  of  all 
skill  levels. 
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Carlos  I.  Calle,  Chair 

Professor  of  Physics 
B.S.  University  of  Antioquia 
M.A.  Western  Michigan  University 
Ph.D.  Ohio  University 

George  H.  Lenz 

Dean  of  the  College;  Whitney -Guion  Professor  of 

Physics 

A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Rutgers  University 

Scott  D.  Hyman 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
B.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
M.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Maryland 

A  student  who  elects  physics  as  her  major 
subject  may  earn  either  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  she  must 
complete  18  hours  at  the  200  level  or  above  in 
physics.  With  permission,  three  hours  of  the 
major  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  an 
approved  course  in  chemistry  or  mathematical 
sciences.  The  major  is  based  on  the  100-level 
sequence  of  courses.  One  course  selected  from 
Physics  221,  222,  309,  or  310  is  required  for  the 
major.  The  senior  exercise  may  be  fulfilled  by 
an  advanced  physics  course  selected  by  the 
department. 

For  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  a 
physics  major  must  earn  a  minimum  of  21  hours 
at  the  200  level  or  above,  Chemistry  9,  10,  31, 
32  or  equivalent,  and  Math  212  and  248  or 
equivalent  are  required.  One  course  selected 
from  Physics  221,  222,  309,  or  310  is  required 
for  the  major.  The  senior  exercise  may  be 
fulfilled  by  an  advanced  physics  course  selected 
by  the  department. 

Students  who  wish  to  minor  in  physics  must 
complete  18  hours  in  physics  at  the  100  level  or 
above. 

Students  seeking  secondary  school  certifica- 
tion in  physics  must  complete  the  following: 
Physics  103,  104,  105,  121,  122,  202  or 
equivalent,  Physics  301,  302  and  one  addi- 
tional course  at  the  200  level  or  above; 
Chemistry  9,  10,  31,  32,  Biology  7  or  equiva- 
lents. Math  23,  24,  82,  115  or  equivalents,  plus 
two  courses  at  the  200  level. 

Students  are  also  directed  to  the  interde- 
partmental major  in  mathematical  physics  and 
to  the  Pre-Engineering  Studies  Program. 


•5  or  5Y  Physics  for  Liberal  Arts  I  (3) 
Calle,  Hyman 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  laws  of  physics, 
designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  physical  principles  underlying 
natural  phenomena  and  their  technological 
applications.  The  physics  of  the  atom,  the 
laws  of  mechanics,  and  the  study  of  thermo- 
dynamics. Three  hours  lecture.  It  is 
recommended  (but  not  required)  that  Physics 
7,  Physics  for  the  Liberal  Arts  Laboratory,  be 
elected  simultaneously  with  this  course. 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

[•6  Physics  for  Liberal  Arts  II  (3)] 

Electricity  and  magnetism  and  the  distinctive 
aspects  of  20th-century  physics,  including 
special  relativity  and  quantum  mechanics. 
Three  hours  lecture.  This  course  does  not  have 
a  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  5 

•  7  Or  7 Y  Physics  for  the  Liberal  Arts 
Laboratory(  1 ) 

Hyman,  Lenz 

Experiments  in  introductory  mechanics,  atomic 

physics,  spectroscopy,  energy,and 

thermodynamics.  One  three-hour  laboratory. 

Pre-  or  co-requisite:  Physics  5 

Fall:  T  2:30-5:20  p.m.;  Spring:  W  1:30-4:20 

p.m. 

[•8X  Energy  (3)] 

A  study  of  the  principal  sources  of  energy  on 
the  earth  and  the  mechanisms  for  its  transfer 
between  different  systems.  Other  topics  include 
conservation  of  energy,  entropy,  and  the 
implications  of  thermodynamics  for  these 
processes.  The  characteristics  of  fossil,  fission, 
fusion,  and  solar  energy  resources  are  discussed. 
Three  hours  lecture. 

•  lOX  Meteorology  (3) 
Ca«e 

A  study  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  including 
the  properties  of  gases  and  water  and  the  effects 
of  the  earth's  rotation  on  the  general 
circulation  of  air.  Elements  of  weather  and 
climate,  weather  systems,  air  masses,  fronts  and 
their  movements  in  changing  weather  patterns. 
Elements  of  forecasting.  Three  hours  lecture. 
MWF  11:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m. 

[•12  The  Earth  (3)] 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  continuing  evolution 
of  the  earth  and  its  oceans  including  such 
topics  in  physical  geology  as  plate  tectonics, 
earthquakes,  erosion,  volcanism,  geo- 
chronology,  and  hydrology.  Three  hours 
lecture. 
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•13Y  Elements  of  Astronomy  (3) 
Hyman 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  universe, 
including  basic  elements  of  astronomy  and 
topics  of  current  interest;  the  solar  system, 
search  for  extraterrestrial  life,  black  holes,  and 
cosmology.  Three  hours  lecture  and  some 
evening  observation  sessions. 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

•14  Introductory  Astronomy  Laboratory  (1) 
Hyman 

Activities  in  astronomy  including  descriptive 
and  quantitative  analyses  of  stellar  spectra, 
planetary  orbits,  lunar/planetary  photographs, 
supernova  light  curves,  quasars,  the  expansion 
of  the  universe,  and  computer  simulations  of 
various  astronomical  phenomena.  Some 
evening  observing  exercises.  One  three-hour 
laboratory.  Successful  completion  of  Physics  13 
and  Physics  14  would  satisfy  the  Colleges 
laboratory  science  requirement. 
Pre-  or  co-requisite:  Physics  13  or  permission 
M  1:30-4:20  p.m. 

•101  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  I  (3) 
The  Department 

General  physics  without  calculus.  Topics 
include  Newton's  Laws,  gravitation,  energy, 
heat,  and  sound.  Applications  to  biological 
systems.  This  course  does  not  count  toward 
either  the  Physics  or  Mathematical  Physics 
major  requirements.  Three  hours  lecture,  one 
hour  discussion.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Math  6  or  equivalent  preparation 
in  high  school 
Time:  tba 

•  102  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  II  (3) 
The  Department 

General  physics  without  calculus.  Topics 
include  electromagnetism,  light,  optics,  and 
modem  physics.  Applications  to  biological 
systems.  It  is  strongly  advised  that  Physics  102 
be  taken  immediately  following  successful 
completion  of  Physics  101.  This  course  does 
not  count  toward  either  the  Physics  or 
Mathematical  Physics  major  requirements. 
Three  hours  lecture,  one  hour  discussion. 
Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  101 
Time:  tba 

•103  Mechanics  (3) 
Hyman 

A  study  of  Newton's  Laws,  the  conservation 
laws  of  classical  mechanics  and  their 
application  to  physical  systems.  Three  hours 
lecture,  one  hour  discussion. 
Pre-  or  co-requisite:  Calculus  1 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m.,  R  8-8:50  a.m. 


•  104  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3) 
Calle 

A  study  of  electromagnetic  phenomena.  The 
interaction  of  electromagnetic  fields  with 
matter  and  the  propagation  of  electromagnetic 
waves.  Three  hours  lecture,  one  hour 
discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  103;  Pre-  or  co-requisite: 
Mathematical  Sciences  24  or  permission 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m.,  R  8-8:50  a.m. 

105  Vibrations  and  Heat  (3) 
Hyman 

An  introductory  study  of  fluid  mechanics, 
characteristics  of  waves  in  elastic  media,  and 
basic  thermal  phenomena.  Thermodynamics 
and  thermometry.  Three  hours  lecture,  one 
hour  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  103;  Pre-  or  co-requisite: 
Mathematical  Sciences  24  or  permission 
MWF  1 1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m.,  R  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

•121,  122,  123  Intermediate  Physics 
Laboratory  (1,  1,  1) 
Hyman,  Calle 

Experiments  in  mechanics,  electricity  and 

magnetism,  waves,  optics  and  thermodynamics. 

Analysis  and  treatment  of  uncertainty  and 

error.  One  three-hour  laboratory. 

Pre-  or  co-requisite:  For  121,  Physics  103;  for 

122,  Physics  104;  for  123,  Physics  105 

W  1:30-4:30  p.m. 

202  Twentieth-Century  Physics  (3) 
CoIIe 

The  small,  the  fast,  and  the  beautiful.  An 
introduction  to  the  special  theory  of  relativity 
and  quantum  phenomena.  The  Bohr  atom, 
Pauli  Principle,  and  atomic  structure.  Three 
hours  lecture,  one  hour  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  104  and  105 
MWF  1 1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m.;  R  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

221,  222  Advanced  Physics 

Laboratory  (3,  3) 

Calle 

Introduction  to  scientific  instrumentation  and 
advanced  experiments  in  atomic,  nuclear,  and 
solid  state  physics.  Two  three-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Either  term  may  be  elected 
independently.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  104;  Pre-  or  co-requisite: 
Physics  202 
TR  2:30-5:20  p.m. 

227Y  Heat  and  Thermodynamics  (3) 
Calle 

TTie  laws  of  thermodynamics.  Entropy  and  the 
behavior  of  real  and  ideal  gases.  Kinetic  theory 
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and  statistical  distribution  functions.  Three 
hours  lecture.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  105  or  permission 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

261,  262  Special  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  in  physics  pursued  under 
supervision.  Either  term  may  be  elected 
independently. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 

[301  Classical  Mechanics  I  (3)] 
Calle 

Classical  mechanics,  Lagrangian  and 
Hamiltonian  functions.  Central  force  problems. 
Three  hours  lecture.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  103,  104 

[302  Electromagnetic  Theory  (3)] 

Electromagnetic  theory.  Maxwell's  Equations, 
electromagnetic  waves,  and  material  media. 
Three  hours  lecture.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  301 

[303  Classical  Mechanics  II  (3)] 
Calle 

Dynamics  of  a  system  of  particles,  motion  in 
noninertial  reference  frames,  dynamics  of  rigid 
bodies,  vibrating  systems  and  coupled 
oscillations,  the  one-dimensional  wave 
equation.  Three  hours  lecture.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  301 

[309,  310  Introduction  to  Theoretical 
Physics  (3,  3)] 

Individual  preparation  for  research  in  some 
topics  of  theoretical  physics.  Two  three-hour 
periods.  Either  term  may  be  selected 
independently.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  202 

[313  Quantum  Mechanics  I  (3)] 

Quantum  mechanics,  solutions  of  Schrodinger's 
Equation,  operator  formalism,  angular 
momentum,  and  perturbation  theory.  Three 
hours  lecture.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  202,  Mathematical 
Sciences  116  or  permission 

[314  Quantum  Mechanics  II  (3)] 

A  study  of  selected  topics  in  relativity,  nuclear, 
solid  state  or  particle  physics.  Three  hours 
lecture.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  313 

361,  362  Independent  Study  in  Physics 
(1,2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Topics  or  research  projects  in  physics  pursued 

independently. 

Prerequisite:  Permission 


Mathematical  Physics 

See  p.  92. 

PoUtical  Economy 

See  p.  122. 

PrC'Engineering  Studies 

Carlos  Calle,  Advisor 

The  student  who  plans  to  enter  the  dual-degree 
program  in  engineering  or  computer  science 
should  elect  the  pre-engineering  major.  The 
first  three  years  are  completed  at  Sweet  Briar, 
where  the  student  receives  a  broad  liberal  arts 
education  and  meets  the  requirements  for  the 
technical  program.  The  remainder  of  the 
program  (usually  two  years)  is  completed  at  one 
of  the  several  affiliated  institutions.  Credits  will 
be  transferred  to  Sweet  Briar  so  that  the 
student  can  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
graduation  and  graduate  with  her  class  from 
Sweet  Briar. 

Any  student  considering  the  pre-engineer- 
ing major  should  consult  the  pre-engineering 
studies  advisor  as  early  as  possible  to  plan  her 
three-year  program  and  obtain  a  list  of  the 
required  courses.  In  her  first  year,  she  should 
elect  Mathematical  Sciences  23,  24  and  Physics 
103,  104,  121,  122. 

The  senior  exercise  will  be  completed 
during  the  third  year  at  Sweet  Briar  and  will  be 
determined  by  consultation  among  the  student, 
the  advisor,  and  a  representative  of  the 
department  of  primary  interest. 


Psychology 


Susan  E.  Beers,  Chair 

Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.  University  of  Washington,  Seattle 

Ph.D.  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs 
David  A.  Johnson^ 
Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  University  of  Tulsa 

M.S.  Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 

Ph.D.  Oklahoma  State  University 
Roberta  R.  Sadler 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Mary  Washington  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Greensboro 
Brenda  Boggs 
Visiting  Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.A.  Wake  Forest  University 

^On  leave,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  1996 
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The  Psychology  Department  at  Sweet  Briar 
offers  a  plan  of  study  which  addresses  mind  and 
behavior  from  a  scientific  perspective.  The 
subject  matter  of  psychology  spans  both  the 
biological  and  the  social  sciences.  The 
department  offers  courses  in  major  subdisci- 
plines  of  this  broad  field,  and  encourages  the 
student  to  develop  her  scientific  skills  in  the 
context  of  a  liberal  arts  education. 

A  student  who  elects  psychology  as  her 
major  subject  may  earn  either  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  For  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  she  must  complete  25  hours 
of  psychology  courses  numbered  100  or  above, 
including  Psychology  119,  210,  and  352. 

For  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  psychology, 
a  student  must  complete  27  hours  in  psychol- 
ogy at  the  100  level  or  above,  including 
Psychology  119,  210  and  352,  and  at  least  two 
courses  from  Psychology  151,  216,  231,  308  and 
325;  two  courses  from  Math  6,  23  or  24;  one 
year  of  a  laboratory  science  other  than 
psychology;  and  Psychology  205  or  206.  The 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  recommended  for 
students  planning  graduate  study  in  psychology. 

Special  studies  and  internships  do  not  count 
toward  the  25  or  27  minimum  hours  for  the 
major.  A  maximum  of  three  hours  inclusive  of 
Psychology  205,  206,  361  and  362  may  count 
toward  the  major. 

A  student  who  minors  in  psychology  must 
complete  1 5  hours  of  psychology  courses 
numbered  100  or  above.  Two  of  these  courses 
must  be  at  the  200  level  or  above.  Psychology 
205,  206,  special  study  courses  and  internships 
do  not  count  toward  the  minor. 

•7,  7Y  Introductory  Psychology  (3) 
The  Department 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  methods 
of  psychology.  Psychology  7  provides  a  general 
background  and  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other 
psychology  courses  except  Psychology  1 19. 
TTiree  hours  lecture;  one  hour  lab  work. 
Fall:  MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m.;  10:30-1 1:20  a.m,- 
2  section;  Spring:  MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m.; 
10:30-11:20  a.m.  -  2  sections.  Laboratory  tba 

101  Developmental  Psychology:  Infancy 
and  Childhood  (3) 


The  study  of  human  cognitive,  psychosocial, 
and  physical  development  from  conception 
through  childhood.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  Psychology  104. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  7 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 


102  Developmental  Psychology:  Adolescence 

and  Adulthood  (3) 

Boggs 

The  study  of  human  cognitive,  psychosocial, 
and  physical  development  from  adolescence 
through  adulthood  to  aging,  death,  and  dying. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
Psychology  104. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  7 
TR  9-10:15  a.m. 

110  Introduction   to  Research  Methods  in 

Psychology  (3) 

Beers 

A  case  approach  will  be  used  emphasizing  the 
development  of  research  ideas  and  skills  to  read 
and  think  critically  about  the  research 
literature.  Principles  of  research  design  in 
psychology  will  be  introduced  from  a  variety  of 
settings  and  subdisciplines  within  the  field. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  7 
MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

119  Introductory  Statistics  (3) 
Johnson 

An  introduction  to  those  descriptive  and 
inferential  statistics  most  often  used  in 
psychological  research.  Topics  include 
probability,  standard  normal  distribution, 
measures  of  central  tendency  and  variability, 
sampling,  correlation,  and  both  parametric  and 
non-parametric  tests  of  significance. 
MWF  1 1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m. 

122  Social  Psychology  (3) 
Beers 

A  study  of  the  individual  in  a  social  context. 
Topics  will  include  conformity,  persuasion, 
altruism,  prejudice,  and  social  cognition.  This 
course  may  be  counted  as  an  adjunct  course  for 
the  minor  in  Women  and  Gender  Studies. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  7 
MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

151  Physiological  Psychology  (3) 
Sadler 

A  study  of  the  physiological  mechanisms 
underlying  behavior  including  neural  and 
chemical  substrates  of  behavior  and  the 
organization  of  the  nervous  system. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  7 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

205,  206  Research  in  Psychology  (2  or  3) 
Johnson,  Sadler 

An  overview  of  statistics  and  psychological 
research  methods,  focused  literature  review, 
with  emphasis  on  the  design  and  execution  of  a 
research  project.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to 
Independent  Study  in  Psychology  (361,362). 
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Either  term  may  be  elected  independently.  Two 
hours  class  meeting  plus  individual  tutorials. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  7  and  permission 
Fall:  W  2:304:20  p.m.;  Spring:  W  2:30-4:20  p.m. 

210  Experimental  Psychology  (4) 
tha 

A  study  of  experimental  methodology,  design, 

and  data  analysis  in  selected  areas.  Three  hours 

lecture  and  discussion  and  three  hours 

laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  7  and  119  or 

permission 

MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m.;  Lab  W  2:30-5:20  p.m. 

[216  Animal  Behavior  (3)] 
Johnson 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  and 
methodology  of  modem  studies  of  animal 
behavior.  Behavior  will  be  examined  from  the 
perspectives  of  evolution,  sensory  mechanisms, 
motivation,  learning,  social  functions,  and 
ecology.  Three  hours  lecture  or  discussion  and 
three  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
7  or  Biology  3 

217  Personality  (3) 
Beers 

A  survey  and  comparative  analysis  of  theories 
and  contemporary  research  on  personality. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  7 
MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

231  Learning  (3) 
Johnson 

Exposition  and  analysis  of  the  current  theories 
of  learning,  with  particular  emphasis  given  to 
respondent,  operant,  and  verbal  learning. 
Three  hours  lecture  or  discussion  and  three 
hours  laboratory.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  7 
MWF  1 1 :30  a.m.- 12:20  p.m.;  Laboratory  R 
1:30-4:20  p.m. 

241  Seminar  in  Psychology  (3) 
Sculler 

Discussion  and  evaluation  of  readings  from 
current  psychological  journals.  Topic  for  19945 
Emotion.  An  exploration  of  recent  directions 
in  research  and  theory  of  human  emotion, 
including  the  role  of  expression,  cognition,  and 
physiological  arousal 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  7 
T  1:30-4:20  p.m. 

303  Abnormal  Psychology  (3) 
Sadler 

An  experimental-clinical  approach  to  behavior 
disorders  including  an  overview  and  critical 
appraisal  of  current  theories  regarding  the 


etiology  and  treatment  of  behavior  disorders. 
Prerequisite :  Two  psychology  courses  beyond  7 
or  permission 
MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

308  Sensation  and  Perception  (3) 
tha 

The  study  of  sensory  processes,  the  function 
and  role  of  the  senses,  particularly  vision  and 
audition,  and  the  organization  of  sensory  data 
into  meaningful  perception. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  7 
R  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

325  Cognition  (3) 
Beers 

An  examination  of  theory  and  research 
concerning  thinking.  Topics  will  include 
reasoning,  problem  solving,  imagery,  and 
language.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  7 
MWF  1 1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m. 

352  Senior  Seminar  in  Psychology  (3) 
Sadler 

A  review  and  synthesis  of  major  questions, 
issues,  and  methods  of  psychology.  Required  of 
all  senior  majors  in  psychology  as  the  senior 
exercise.  Open  to  other  seniors  by  permission. 
T  2:30-5:20  p.m. 

361,  362  Independent  Study  in  Psychology 
(1,2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  empirical  problems  undertaken  by 
individual  students  under  supervision.  Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently. 
Pre-  or  co-requisite:  Psychology  205  or  206,  and 
119,  210  and  permission 

Public  Administration 

Program  Director 
Jeffrey  E.  Key 

The  aim  of  this  program  is  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  fundamental  tools,  techniques, 
and  principles  of  management  and  the  manner 
of  their  application  in  various  agencies, 
institutions,  and  levels  of  government.  It  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  students 
interested  in  public  service  careers.  The  Public 
Administration  Program  is  coordinated  with  the 
major  programs  in  government,  international 
affairs,  and  economics.  Students  with  other 
major  programs  may  pursue  the  Public  Admini- 
stration Program  with  the  permission  of  the 
advisor  to  the  program  and  their  major  advisor. 
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Students  entering  the  Public  Administration 
Program  must  ineet  the  requirements  of  their 
major  program  and  complete  the  following 
courses:  In  addition  to  Government  5  and  6, 
The  American  Political  System,  students  are 
required  to  elect  two  courses  from  the  following 
group:  Government  202,  The  Administration  of 
State  and  Local  Governments;  Government 
207,  Bureaucracy  and  Public  Administration; 
Economics  121,  The  Economics  of  Local 
Government;  and  Economics  236,  Public  Policy 
Analysis.  The  student  is  also  required  to 
complete  the  following  four  courses  from  the 
core  of  the  Management  program:  Economics  4, 
Introductory  Economics  (Microeconomics); 
Economics  127,  Introductory  Accounting; 
Economics  131,  Fundamentals  of  Management; 
and  either  Mathematical  Sciences  10,  Statistics 
of  Inference,  or  Economics  180,  Economics  and 
Business  Statistics.  In  the  junior  or  senior  year, 
the  student  is  required  to  complete  an  intern- 
ship with  a  public  administration  emphasis.  The 
internship  may  be  elected  in  either  the 
government  or  economics  departments. 
Students  who  successfully  complete  the  program 
will  be  awarded  a  certificate. 
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John  I.  Goulde,  Chair 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.  Seoul  National  University 

A.M.,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University 
Gregory  T.  Armstrong^ 
Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.  Wesleyan  University 

B.D.  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 

Dr.  theol.  University  of  Heidelberg 
WilHam  A.  Magee* 
Visiting  Instructor  in  Religion 

B.A.  Lynchburg  College 

M.A.  University  of  Virginia 

The  Department  of  Religion  introduces  students 
to  the  major  religious  traditions  of  the  world  and 
their  impact  on  human  culture.  A  variety  of 
courses  take  up  the  methodologies  of  religious 
studies  and  the  literature  and  practices  of 
western  and  eastern  religions.  In  addition  to 
their  specific  content,  these  courses  develop  an 
appreciation  for  the  religious  point  of  view  and 
prepare  one  to  live  in  a  religiously  pluralistic 
society.  Most  courses  take  an  historical  approach 
to  the  human  religious  experience,  and  all 
employ  the  critical  skills  of  analysis  common  to 
contemporary  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences.  Graduates  of  the  department 
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have  gone  into  many  different  career  fields  as 
well  as  into  advanced  or  professional  study  of 
religion. 

A  student  who  elects  religion  as  her  major 
subject  must  complete  at  least  eleven  courses  in 
the  department,  including  Religion  4,  6;  77;  155 
or  219  or  220;  and  352.  Religion  352  meets  the 
requirement  of  a  senior  exercise.  Any  one  of  the 
courses  in  other  departments  which  are  cross- 
listed  under  religion  may  be  counted  toward  the 
major  requirement.  A  student  who  elects 
Religion  as  her  minor  subject  must  complete  at 
least  six  courses  in  the  department,  including 
Religion  4  or  6,  77,  and  155  or  219  or  220,  plus 
one  other  course  at  the  100  level  or  above. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  programs  in  European 
Civilization  and  Asian  Civilization  in  which  the 
department  cooperates;  European  Civilization 
117  and  118  and  Asian  Studies  135  and  136  are 
recommended  to  all  majors  and  especially  to 
those  who  are  planning  to  study  in  Europe  or  in 
Asia. 

•4  Hebrew  Bible/Old  Testament  (3) 
The  Department 

A  general  survey  of  the  development  of  ancient 
Israel's  literature  and  religion,  seen  against  the 
background  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Near 
East  from  2000  to  63  B.C.E.  Based  on  a  study  of 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  with  attention 
to  oral  tradition,  the  historical  narratives,  the 
prophetic  and  priestly  traditions,  the  poetry  of 
the  Psalms,  the  wisdom  literature,  and  the 
apocalyptic  writings. 
Open  to  all  classes. 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

•6  Early  Christianity/New  Testament  (3) 
Qoulde 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  early 
Christian  literature  and  religion  from  the  life  of 
Jesus  to  the  5th  century  C.E.  Particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  genres  of  Christian 
writing  (gospels,  letters,  instructions,  allegories 
and  apocalypses),  the  various  life  settings  that 
they  reflect,  and  the  development  of  a 
canonical  and  institutional  consensus  about  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  community  within  the 
world  of  Roman  Hellenism. 
Open  to  all  classes. 
MWF  1 1:30  a.m.-12:20  p.m. 

[•12  Classics  of  Christian  Thought  (3)] 

Selected  readings  from  such  major  figures  in 
the  Christian  tradition  as  Athanasius'  Life  of  St. 
Anton)!,  Augustine,  Anselm,  Dante,  Catherine 
of  Siena,  Luther,  Calvin,  Pascal,  Bunyan,  and 
Kierkegaard.  Alternate  years. 
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[•30  Jesus  (3)] 

The  mission,  message,  and  significance  of  Jesus 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Christian 
tradition,  and  in  contemporary  culture.  A  study 
of  Christology  and  of  Jesus  movements,  old  and 
new.  Alternate  years. 

•75  Introduction  to  World  Religions  (3) 
The  Department 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  world's  major 
religious  traditions  from  the  time  of  their 
foundation  to  the  present.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  understanding  how  religious 
traditions  both  reflect  and  are  formative  in  the 
cultures  and  societies  in  which  they  appear. 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

[•77  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Religion  (3)] 

An  introduction  to  the  broad  field  of  religion 
from  a  variety  of  perspectives:  anthropological, 
historical,  psychological,  sociological,  and 
others.  The  course  will  consider  various  aspects 
(myth,  doctrine,  ritual,  etc.)  of  a  number  of 
classical  religious  traditions  (especially 
Buddhism,  Christianity,  Islam,  and  Hinduism), 
the  impact  that  the  views  of  such  people  as 
Marx,  Freud,  Durkheim,  and  Darwin  have  had 
on  the  understanding  of  religious  traditions, 
and  the  ways  in  which  religions  have  been 
changed  because  of  the  influence  of  those 
thinkers  in  the  modem  era. 

lOlY  Christian  Ethics  (3) 
The  Department 

The  biblical  and  theological  basis  for  Christian 
decision-making,  and  the  discussion  and 
analysis  of  such  contemporary  moral  issues  as 
war  and  peace;  hunger;  the  environment; 
science,  technology  and  medicine;  the  political 
and  economic  order;  human  life  and  death; 
human  sexuality;  civil  rights;  and  business 
ethics. 
TR  9-10:15  a.m. 

Classical  Civilization  101:  Classical 
Mythology 

[102  Twentieth-Century  American 
Theology  (3)] 

The  development  of  American  religious 
thought  from  the  liberal  movement  and 
fundamentalism  through  neo-orthodoxy  and 
biblical  theology  to  religious  existentialism,  the 
contemporary  new  theologians,  and  liberation 
theologies.  Based  on  a  study  of  representative 
thinkers  and  their  writings.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  Religion 


Sociology  118:  Sociology  of  Religion 

[Art  History  135:  Early  Medieval  Art] 

Art  History  235:  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  Europe 

131  Taoism  (3) 
Qoulde 

A  broad  comparative  study  of  the  development 
of  Taoism  in  China,  Korea,  and  Japan.  This 
course  will  examine  the  origins  of  Taoism  in 
China,  its  development  of  cosmological, 
political,  ritual,  gymnastic,  alchemical,  and 
monastic  forms,  and  the  regional 
understandings  and  uses  of  these  forms  in  Korea 
and  Japan.  Satisfies  the  non- Western  studies 
requirement. 
MWF  9:30-10:20  a.m. 

141  Christianity  (3) 
Qoulde 

An  historical  survey  of  the  development  of 
Christianity  from  its  beginnings  in  the  Greco- 
Roman  empire  through  its  global  establishment 
in  the  modem  era.  The  focus  of  the  course  will 
be  on  how  Christianity  in  its  literature,  rituals, 
institutional  forms,  and  intellectual  traditions 
changes  and  develops  as  it  encounters  new 
peoples  and  new  cultures. 
MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

[142  Roman  Catholicism  (3)] 

A  study  of  Catholic  history,  thought,  church 
organization,  worship,  and  religious  life. 
Alternate  years. 

155  Islam  (3) 
Qoulde 

An  introduction  to  the  "world  of  Islam," 
beginning  with  an  examination  of  its 
foundation  in  the  seventh  century  and 
concluding  with  a  consideration  of  issues 
pertaining  to  Islam  in  the  modern  world.  TTie 
course  will  deal  with  such  topics  as: 
Muhammad;  the  Qur'an;  Islamic  "Traditions" 
(hadith)  and  the  "Law"  (shariah);  the  Caliphate; 
sectarian  divisions,  especially  the  Sunni-Shiite 
schism;  Sufi  mysticism;  Muslim  influences  on 
medieval  European  societies;  the  Crusades; 
Islamic  art  and  literature;  and  the  modem 
resurgence  of  Islam.  Satisfies  the  non-Western 
studies  requirement.  Alternate  years. 
TR  9-10:15  a.m. 

[171  Religion  and  Science  (3)] 

A  study  of  critical  issues  that  appear  as  a  result 
of  the  development  of  scientific  reasoning  and 
technology  and  the  challenges  they  pose  to 
religious  traditions.  Included  are  such  topics  as: 
religion  and  the  methods  of  science,  cosmology, 
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the  origins  of  life,  evolution  and  creationism, 
the  inteq:iretation  of  the  biblical  creation 
narratives,  and  the  world  views  of  various 
religious  and  philosophical  systems.  Alternate 
years. 

[175  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3)] 

Philosophical  analysis  of  religious  claims  about 
the  nature  of  human  existence,  religious 
notions  of  authority,  religious  language,  ethics, 
and  theories  of  knowledge.  While  the 
categories  of  analysis  are  drawn  from  the 
Western  philosophical  tradition,  the  data  are 
drawn  from  the  world's  religions. 

[203  The  Hebrew  Prophets  (3)] 

The  significance  of  the  Hebrew  prophetic 
movement,  with  emphasis  on  the  great 
prophets  before  and  during  the  Exile.  Available 
as  a  course  of  special  study  upon  request. 
Pre-  or  co-requisite:  Religion  4 

[212  Paul  of  Tarsus  (3)] 

Study  of  the  life,  letters,  and  influence  of  the 
great  apostle.  Available  as  a  course  of  special 
study  upon  request. 
Pre-  or  co-requisite:  Religion  6  or  30 

[219  Religions  of  South  Asia  (3)] 

A  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  teachings 
and  practices  of  the  major  religious  traditions  of 
South  Asia,  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Jainism,  and 
Sikhism,  as  those  traditions  have  developed 
over  the  centuries  from  the  time  of  their 
founders  to  the  present.  Alternate  years. 
Satisfies  the  non-Western  studies  requirement. 

220  Religions  of  East  Asia  (3) 
Qoulde 

A  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  teachings 
and  practices  of  the  major  religious  traditions  of 
East  Asia,  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Buddhism, 
and  Shinto,  as  those  traditions  have  developed 
over  the  centuries  fi^om  the  time  of  their 
founders  to  the  present.  Alternate  years. 
Satisfies  the  non-Western  studies  requirement. 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

[223  Religious  Groups  in  the  United  States  (3)] 
The  background  of  the  main  religious  bodies 
and  their  development  and  influence  in 
America;  detailed  study  of  Judaism,  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  Protestantism  in  the  United 
States  today.  Alternate  years. 
Open  to  sophomores  with  permission. 

[250  Religion  and  U.S.  Law  (3)] 

An  examination  of  the  issues  that  are  produced 
by  religious  and  state  interests  in  the  United 
States  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 


The  course  will  focus  on  understanding  the 
history  of  colonial  and  post-colonial  views  of 
religion  and  government,  the  process  that  led 
to  the  constitutional  separation  of  religion  and 
government,  and  the  history  of  interpretations 
of  this  constitutional  doctrine  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Alternate  years. 

261,  262  Special  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 
under  supervision. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 

[352  Senior  Seminar  in  Religion  (3)] 

Fundamental  problems  of  religion,  ethics,  and 
theology,  such  as  religious  authority  and 
experience,  understandings  of  the  world, 
humanity  and  history,  doctrines  of  salvation, 
the  study  of  sacred  scriptures,  phenomenology 
of  religion,  and  the  methodologies  of  religious 
studies.  The  course  is  the  senior  exercise  for 
students  who  major  in  Religion. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  four  courses  in  the 
department,  and  permission 

Division  of 
Social  Science 

Kenneth  D.  Grimm,  Chair 

Professor  of  Government 

B.A.,  M.A.  Baylor  University 

Ph.D.  University  of  Tennessee 
The  Division  of  Social  Science  includes  the 
Departments  of  Economics,  Government, 
History,  Anthropology  and  Sociology.  It  offers 
majors  in  anthropology,  economics,  govern- 
ment, history  and  sociology.  Refer  to  the 
appropriate  departmental  listings  for  details  of 
these  majors.  The  Division  also  offers  majors  in 
international  affairs  and  in  political  economy. 

International  Affairs 

Kenneth  D.  Grimm,  Advisor 

A  student  who  elects  the  major  in  interna- 
tional affairs  will  plan,  with  the  advisor,  a 
program  of  study  which  may  comprise  a 
selected  area  or  areas  or  a  special  topic  of 
international  significance.  She  must  complete 
1 2  courses  contributing  to  an  understanding  of 
her  field,  including:  International  Law  or 
United  Nations  and  World  Government; 
Introduction  to  International  Politics;  two 
courses  in  economics;  and  two  courses  in  either 
comparative  political  systems  or  modem 
European  history  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  international  affairs  advisor.  Whenever 
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practicable,  the  student  is  strongly  advised  to 
study  the  language  and  literature  most  closely 
related  to  her  subject  of  investigation.  The 
seminar,  Social  Science  354,  is  the  senior 
exercise  for  international  affairs  majors. 

Political  Economy 

Jeffrey  E.  Key,  Advisor 

This  major  is  focused  upon  the  relationship 
between  economics  and  government.  Political 
economy  uses  historical,  normative,  and 
analytical  approaches  to  study  such  problems 
as  the  role  of  the  government  in  the  economy, 
macroeconomic  policy  and  economic  theory, 
the  politics  of  economic  development,  and 
international  economic  institutions  and  policy. 
A  student  who  elects  political  economy  must 
complete  12  courses  in  her  major  field.  Eight 
courses  must  be  taken  in  economics  and 
government  and  must  include  Principles  of 
Economics  and  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Business-oriented  courses  in  economics 
may  not  he  counted  toward  the  major  in 
political  economy.  The  remaining  four  courses 
in  related  departments  are  to  be  proposed  by 
the  students  in  writing  upon  declaring  the 
major,  and  approved  by  the  political  economy 
advisor.  The  senior  exercise  is  an  independent 
study  project,  Social  Science  362,  to  be 
determined  by  the  advisor  in  consultation  with 
the  students  in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year. 

Social  Science 

15  lY  Latin  America:  History,  Culture,  and 
Contemporary  Realities  (3) 
Stanton  and  participating  faculty 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Latin  America 
with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  its 
history  and  culture  and  its  current  political, 
social,  and  economic  situations. 
Interdisciplinary  in  nature,  the  course  will 
cover,  in  addition  to  the  geography  and  history 
of  Latin  America,  the  political,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  life  of  the  area. 
Spring:  MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

[352  Senior  Seminar  in  Political 
Economy  (3)] 

Subjects  and  projects  are  determined  by  the 
interests  and  needs  of  members  of  the  group. 
Opportunity  is  given  for  independent  work 
under  supervision. 

Open  by  permission  to  seniors  who  are  doing 
major  work  in  the  division  or  in  related 
interdepartmental  majors. 


354  Senior  Seminar  in  International 

Affairs  (3) 

Qrimm 

Supervised  independent  study,  with  emphasis 

on  the  correlation  of  different  approaches  to 

international  affairs. 

Open  to  seniors  majoring  in  international 

affairs  and,  by  permission,  to  other  qualified 

students. 

W  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

361,  362  Independent  Study  (1,  2,  or  3) 
Members  of  the  Division 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students 

under  supervision.  Either  term  may  be  elected 

independently. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  international 

affairs  or  political  economy  advisor 


Sociology 


See  p.  49. 

Theatre  Arts 

William  R.  Kershner,  Chair 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts;  Director  of 
the  Theatre  Program 

B.  A.  University  of  Northern  Colorado 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Southern  California 

Eija  Celli 

Associate  Professor  of  Dance 

Graduate,  University  of  Helsinki 

M.A.  University  of  Illinois 
Ella  H.  Magruder 
Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts 

A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College 

M.A.  University  of  Illinois 
Mark  M.  Magruder 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts;  Director  of 
the  Dance  Program 

B.F.  A.  University  of  Illinois 

M.A.  California  State  University 
Frank  Ludwig 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts;  Technical 
Director 

B.  A.  University  of  South  Dakota 

M.F.A.  University  of  Iowa 
Petrus  Bosman 
Adjunct  Instructor  in  Ballet 
Max  Graeber 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Speech 

Theatre 

William  R.  Kershner,  Program  Director 

TTie  TTieatre  Arts  Department  is  committed  to 
deepening  a  student's  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  theatre  hy  studying  the  theatre  of 
the  past,  learning  the  theoretical  background  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  theatre  —  acting, 
directing,  design,  play  writing,  technical 
theatre;  and  regular  participation  in  theatre 
productions.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  all  phases  of  production  work  as 
well  as  to  specialize  in  either  acting/directing  or 
design/technical  theatre.  The  department 
produces  a  broad  range  of  material  from  the 
classics  to  musicals  to  modern  experimental 
theatre.  Students  work  with  the  faculty  as  well 
as  with  guest  artists  each  year. 

The  major  in  Theatre  Arts  is  based  on 
Theatre  Arts  4.  The  student  must  also 
complete  Theatre  Arts  101,  129,  130,  189,  191, 
223,  224,  282,  284,  and  363  or  364.  The 
student  must  also  complete  3  courses  in  the 
Department  of  English:  225,  either  279  or  280, 
and  at  least  one  additional  course  selected  from 
among  222,  224,  279,  280,  or  approved  Winter 
Term  courses.  The  student  must  complete  a 
directing,  acting,  or  design  project  in  her  senior 
year. 

The  minor  in  theatre  arts  consists  of  at  least 
19  hours.  The  student  must  complete  Theatre 
Arts  4,  101,  189,  223  or  224,  282  or  284,  and  2 
production  courses  selected  from  129,  130  or 
the  Winter  Term  Theatre  Production  Work- 
shop. 

•2  Public  Speaking  (3) 
Qraeher 

An  introduction  to  informative,  argumentative, 
and  persuasive  modes  of  address:  traditional 
rhetorical  principles  of  organization,  audience 
analysis,  and  effective  delivery  will  be  applied 
in  class.  Does  not  satisfy  the  distribution 
requirement  in  the  arts. 
Spring:  TR  9-10:15  a.m. 

•4  Introduction  to  the  Theatre  (3) 
Ludwig 

Introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  theatre. 
Different  specialties  will  be  explored  such  as 
acting,  directing,  scenic  and  lighting  design, 
stage  management  and  publicity.  Historical 
periods  will  be  defined,  and  representative  plays 
will  be  read. 
TR  9-10:15  a.m.;  laboratory  arranged 

•101  Technical  Theatre  I  (3) 
Ludwig 

Introduction  to  the  technical  theatre:  lighting, 
sound,  set  construction,  scene  painting,  and 
backstage  management.  A  thorough  training  in 
scene  shop  functions  and  technical  support, 
emphasizing  practical  skills.  Three  hours  of 


lecture  and  discussion  and  three  hours  of 

laboratory  per  week. 

Fall:  MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m. 

102  Design  for  Theatre  (3) 
Ludwig 

Advanced  technical  theatre.  Drafting 

techniques,  plus  individual  research  and 

practical  studies  in  either  lighting,  sound, 

makeup,  costuming,  or  set  design.  Alternate 

years. 

Spring  MWF  10:30-1 1:20  a.m. 

•  129,  130  Production  and  Performance  (2,  2) 
Kershner 

Ensemble  participation  in  technical  production 
and  play  performance:  acting,  stage  design  and 
construction,  stage  management,  make-up, 
publicity,  and  backstage  crew  work.  Either  term 
may  be  elected  independently. 
Prerequisite:  Permission 
Time  tba.  Fall  and  Spring 

161,  162  Directed  Studies  (3,  3) 
The  Department 

Topics  in  dramatic  literature,  history  of  the 
theatre,  or  stage  production  pursued  by 
individual  students  under  supervision.  Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently.  Open,  with 
permission  of  the  department,  to  specially 
qualified  sophomores  and  second-term  first  year 
students. 

[180  Movement  for  Theatre  (2)] 

Intensive  work  in  the  fundamentals  of 

movement  for  stage  and  camera.  Includes 

breathing  and  centering  techniques,  posture 

and  presentation  of  character  through 

movement. 

Four  hours  studio  per  week.  Alternate  years. 

•189  Acting  (3) 
Kershner 

MW  2:30-3:45  p.m. 

191  Directing  (3) 
Kershner 

Studies  in  approaches  to  directing,  past  and 
present,  with  practical  application  to  one-act 
plays  directed  by  the  students.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Theatre  Arts  189  and  permission 
TR  2:30-3:45  p.m. 

[223  Theatre  History  I  (3)] 

The  history  of  the  theatre  including  origin 
theories,  Greece,  Rome,  Byzantium,  China, 
Sanskrit  Drama,  Japan,  Medieval  Europe,  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  and  the  Spanish  Golden 
Age.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Theatre  Arts  4  or  permission 
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[224  Theatre  History  II  (3)] 

The  history  of  the  theatre  from  EUzabethan 
England  to  the  present.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Theatre  Arts  4  or  permission 

282  Dramatic  Literature  and  Theory  I  (3) 
Kershner 

A  survey  of  selected  plays  and  critical  writings 
from  antiquity  to  1800.  Offered  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Theatre  Arts  4  or  permission 
Spring:  MWF  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

[284  Dramatic  Literature  and  Theory  II  (3)] 

A  survey  of  selected  plays  and  critical  writings 

from  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  with  an 

emphasis  on  current  material.  Offered  alternate 

years. 

Prerequisite:  Theatre  Arts  4  or  permission 

361,  362  Independent  Study  in  Theatre  Arts 

(3,3) 

The  Department 

Special  topics  in  dramatic  literature,  history  of 
the  theatre,  or  stage  production  pursued  by 
individual  students  under  supervision.  Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently. 
Prerequisite:  Open  with  permission  to  juniors 
and  seniors. 

363,  364  Senior  Project  (3,  3) 

Fall:  Kershner 

Spring:  The  Department 

An  independent  project  for  the  senior  theatre 
major  in  directing  or  design.  This  course  is 
excluded  from  Pass/No  Credit  grading. 

Dance 

Mark  Magruder,  Program  Director 

Dance  is  a  universal  language  of  art,  at  once 
both  basic  and  complex.  Through  movement 
and  choreography,  dance  transmits  both  the 
essence  of  a  culture  and  the  expression  of  the 
individual.  As  with  other  art  forms,  the  study  of 
dance  involves  mastery  of  theory,  history,  and 
applied  dance  (technique).  The  curriculum  is 
arranged  so  as  to  give  the  student  the  best 
possible  study  in  the  tradition  of  a  liberal  arts 
environment.  Students  also  have  ample  chance 
both  to  perform  and  to  work  with  visiting  guest 
artists.  With  a  comprehensive  background  in 
dance,  a  major  may  decide  to  pursue  a  career  in 
such  diverse  fields  as  performance  or  teaching, 
-  or  with  a  double  major  in  a  related  field  -  arts 
management,  expressive  arts  therapy  or  dance 
medicine. 

The  student  who  elects  dance  as  her  major 
must  complete  the  following  courses  in  dance: 
12,  121,  122,  123,  124,  201,  202,  212,  251,  311, 


312,  367.  The  work  of  the  major  must  also 
include  Theatre  Arts  101,  Music  7,  Music  8 
and  an  approved  Winter  Term  in  dance.  In  her 
senior  year,  the  student  majoring  in  dance  must 
complete  Dance  363  or  364.  Advanced  study 
in  a  foreign  language  is  recommended.  It  is 
expected  that  a  student  majoring  in  dance  take 
one  dance  course  each  term.  Applied  dance 
technique  courses  are:  07,  07,  09,  10,  11,  12, 
107,  108,  211,  212,  311,  312.  No  student  may 
count  more  than  12  credit  hours  of  dance 
technique  courses  todard  graduation. 

A  student  minoring  in  dance  may  select 
either  the  teaching  option  or  the  performance 
option. 

Dance  minor  (teaching):  The  student  must 
complete  Dance  121,  122,  123,  124,  261 
(Special  Study  -  Methods  of  Teaching),  311, 
312  and  three  hours  of  an  approved  Winter 
Term  course. 

Dance  minor  (performance):  The  student 
must  complete  Dance  121,  123,  one  approved 
Winter  Term  course  (three  hours)  and  three 
applied  Dance  Technique  classes,  two  of  which 
must  be  at  the  200  level  or  above  (drawn  from 
Dance  07,  08,  09,  10,  11,  12,  107,  108,  211, 
212,311,312,  Physical  Education  15). 

•7,  8  Ballet  1(1) 
Fall;  E.  Magruder 
Spring:  Celli 

Beginning  technique  in  ballet.  Can  be  taken 

twice  for  credit.  This  course  counts  for  the 

fitness  distributional  requirement  in  physical 

education. 

Fall:  TR  2:30-3:20  p.m.;  Spring:  MWF  10:30- 

11:20  a.m. 

•9,  10  Jazz  (1) 
E.  Magruder 

Beginning  technique  in  jazz  dance.  Can  be 
taken  twice  for  credit.  This  course  counts  for 
the  fitness  distributional  requirement  in 
physical  education. 
TR  3:30-4:20  p.m. 

•11,  12  Beginning  Modern  Dance  (1) 
E.  Magruder,  Celli 

Beginning  technique  in  modem  dance.  Can  be 
taken  twice.  This  course  counts  for  the  fitness 
distributional  requirement  in  physical 
education. 

Fall:  TR  1:30-2:20  (CelU);  4:30-5:20 
(Magruder);  Spring:  MWF  1:30-2:20  (CelU); 
TR  4:30-5:20  (Magruder) 
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107,  108  Ballet  11(1) 
Thomas 

Intermediate  technique  in  ballet.  Can  he  taken 

twice  for  credit.  This  course  counts  for  the 

fitness  distributional  requirement  in  physical 

education. 

TR  2:30-3:20  p.m. 

109,  110  Jazz  11(1) 
The  Department 

Intermediate  technique  in  jazz  dance.  Can  be 
taken  twice  for  credit.  This  course  counts  for 
the  fitness  distributional  requirement  in 
physical  education. 
Time  tba 

•[121,  122  Dance  History  (3,  3)] 

Fall:  Celli 

Spring:  M.  Magruder 

Introduction  to  the  dance  as  a  performing  art 
and  cultural  phenomenon  from  an  historical 
perspective.  Either  term  may  be  elected 
independently.  Alternate  years. 

•123,  124  Introduction  to  Dance 

Composition  (3,  3) 

Fall:  Celli 

Spring:  E.  Magruder 

Basic  elements  of  dance  composition;  analyses 
of  rhythmic  movement  in  terms  of  space,  time, 
and  force.  Emphasis  on  theme  and  development 
and  on  enlarging  personal  movement 
vocabulary.  One  of  the  following  courses  to  be 
taken  concurrently:  Dance  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
107,  108,  109,  110,  211,  212,  311,  312. 
TR  10:3041:45  a.m. 

201,  202  Intermediate  Dance 
Composition  (3,  3) 
M.  Magruder 

Lectures  and  studio  work  in  principles  of 
movement  as  related  to  performing  techniques. 
Experimentation  with  different  contemporary 
points  of  view.  Solo  and  small  group 
compositions.  One  of  the  following  courses  to 
be  taken  concurrently:  Dance  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
12,  107,  108,  109,  110,  211,  212,  311,  312. 
Prerequisite:  Dance  123,  124  or  Winter  Term  in 
Dance  and  123  or  124 
MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

211,  212  Intermediate  Modern  Dance  ( 1 ) 

Fall:  Celli 

Spring:  E.  Magruder 

Intermediate  technique  in  modem  dance.  Can 

be  taken  twice  for  credit.  This  course  counts  for 

the  distributional  requirement  in  physical 

education. 

TR  9-10:15  a.m. 


[251,  252  Anatomy  and  Kinesiology  (3,  3)] 
M.  Magruder 

Systematic  study  of  skeletal,  muscular  and 
neuro-muscular  systems  of  the  human  body; 
anatomical  analysis  of  basic  movement 
patterns;  relation  of  anatomical  and 
kinesiological  information  to  the  development 
of  efficient  movement  patterns.  Laban  analysis. 
Lectures,  laboratory.  Alternate  years. 
MWF  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

261,  262  Special  Study  in  Dance  (3,  3) 
Dance  Faculty 

Study  projects  in  group  choreography,  dance 
production  and  in  dance-related  areas  such  as 
anatomy,  kinesiology,  methods  of  teaching, 
history  and  music. 
Prerequisite:  Dance  123,  124 
Time  tba.  Fall  and  Spring 

311,  312  Advanced  Modern  Dance 
Technique  (2,  2) 
Fall:  M.  Magruder 
Spring:  Celli 

Concentrated  work  in  dance  technique  on  the 

performance  level.  Each  course  can  be  taken 

twice. 

Prerequisite:  Dance  211  or  permission 

MW  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

361,  362  Independent  Study  in  Dance  (3,  3) 
The  Department 

Special  topics  in  dance  history,  choreography, 
and  other  dance  related  topics  pursued  by 
individual  students  under  supervision.  Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently. 
Prerequisite:  Open  with  permission  to  juniors 
and  seniors 

363,  364  Senior  Project  (3,  3) 
The  Department 

An  independent  project  for  the  senior  dance 
major  resulting  in  the  presentation  of  a  recital. 

367Y  Aesthetics  -  Dance  Criticism  (3) 
Celli 

Critical  study  of  dance  works  of  major 

choreographers  in  different  dance  styles;  how 

technique  and  subject,  form  and  content 

converge  in  dance  works.  Visiting  lecturers  in 

philosophy  and  criticism.  Viewing  of  dance 

films,  videos  and  dance  performances. 

Alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  Dance  121,  122,  123,  124  or 

permission 

MWF  12:30-1:20  p.m. 
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Women  and  Gender  Studies 

Program  Director 
Jody  Bart 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  University  of  North  Carolina 

Ph.D.  Florida  State  University 

Program  Advisory  Committee 

Susan  E.  Beers 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Elna  C.  Green 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Susan  C.  Lehman 

Chaplain 

Michael  D.  Richards 

Professor  of  History 

Marcia  L.  Robertson 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Christopher  Witcombe 

Associate  Professor  of  Art  History 

Women  and  Gender  Studies  is  an  interdiscipli- 
nary field  of  knowledge  and  inquiry  whose 
purpose  is  to  study  the  significance  o{  gender. 
The  Women  and  Gender  Studies  Program  at 
Sweet  Briar  comprises  a  selected  number  of 
discipline-based  and  "WGS"  courses.  Three 
WGS  courses  are  required  for  the  minor  and 
provide  students  with  the  foundation  for  a 
serious  interdisciplinary  investigation  of 
knowledge  about  women  and  gender.  Core 
discipline-based  courses  provide  students  with 
an  opportunity  to  study,  in  depth,  information 
on  how  issues  of  women  and  gender  are 
understood  and  addressed  in  specific  disci- 
plines. Core  courses  are  offered  regularly  in 
anthropology,  art  history,  English,  French, 
history  and  honors.  Adjunct  courses  within  the 
disciplines  include  significant  information  on 
women  in  their  course  content.  Adjunct 
courses  are  offered  regularly  in  English,  French, 
history,  philosophy,  psychology  and  sociology. 
In  addition,  faculty  frequently  develop  Winter 
Term  courses  which  qualify  as  core  or  adjunct 
courses.  In  the  past,  such  courses  have  been 
offered  in  art  history,  economics,  English, 
French,  history,  music,  religion,  and  Spanish. 
A  student  who  elects  to  minor  in  Women 
and  Gender  Studies  must  complete  18  hours  of 
credit  (six  three-hour  courses).  Course 
requirements  include  WGS  001,  WGS  172, 
WGS  252,  and  three  additional  (3-hour) 
courses.  Two  of  the  additional  courses  must  be 
core  courses,  one  of  which  must  be  at  an 
advanced  level  as  defined  by  the  departments 


involved.  All  courses  must  be  selected  from  the 
core  or  adjunct  courses  listed  below  and  must 
be  drawn  from  two  departments  in  addition  to 
Women  and  Gender  Studies.  Winter  term 
courses  and  honors  seminars  may  satisfy  certain 
of  these  requirements  when  their  material  is 
appropriate.  One  independent  study  course  may 
be  counted  towards  the  minor.  If  the  student 
wishes  to  count  an  adjunct  or  an  independent 
study  course  towards  the  requirements  for  a 
minor,  she  must  complete  a  major  term  paper, 
project  or  the  appropriate  equivalent  which 
focuses  on  women  or  on  gender  issues  in  that 
course.  The  WGS  Advisory  Committee  may 
ask  to  review  the  work  before  granting  credit 
toward  the  minor. 

1  Introduction  to  Women  and  Gender 

Studies  (3) 

Bart 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  and  rationale 
for  women's  studies  in  the  United  States, 
students  examine  the  ways  in  which  they,  as 
individuals,  construct  and  use  knowledge.  The 
remainder  of  the  course  is  a  survey  of  feminist 
theories  and  the  major  cross-disciplinary  issues 
in  women  and  gender  studies,  with  guest 
lecturers  offering  examples  of  new  knowledge 
and  perspectives  about  women  from  their  fields 
or  disciplines.  Topics  covered  have  included 
the  influence  of  culture  on  gender  stereotypes, 
gender  stratification,  the  biology/culture 
debate,  ecofeminism,  violence  against  women, 
women,  work  and  family.  This  course  can  be 
used  to  satisfy  distribution  requirement  V.A. 
TR  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

172  Topics  in  Women  and  Gender 

Studies  (3) 

Bart 

Intensive  investigation  of  the  works  of  one 
author,  or  of  several  authors  in  a  particular  area 
of  women  and  gender  studies.  Topics  will  vary. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  permission  of 
instructor.  Topic  for  Fall  1995: 
Anarchafeminism-The  Life  and  Work  of  Emma 
Goldman.  Readings  include  The  Emma  Goldman 
Papers ,  Living  M}i  Life ,  and  Anarchism  and  Other 
Essays. 
TR  2:30-3:45  p.m. 

252  Seminar:  Feminist  Scholarship  (3) 
Bart 

This  seminar  is  designed  to  enable  students  to 
draw  upon  and  integrate  knowledge  from  a 
variety  of  disciplines,  and  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  students  minoring  in  women 
and  gender  studies  to  reflect  critically  upon  the 
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theories,  methods,  and  issues  they  have  learned 
about  in  their  course  work  within  the  program. 
Readings  are  drawn  from  both  historical  and 
current  feminist  scholarship  and  require  a 
background  in  feminist  theory.  Seminar  topics 
vary  and  have  included  women/power/ 
leadership;  conflicting  feminist  theories;  and 
current  scholarship  on  women's  identity.  The 
selected  topic  is  systematically  examined 
through  a  major  interdisciplinary  research 
paper,  discussions  of  cross-disciplinary  readings, 
and  meetings  with  faculty  in  other  disciplines. 
Prerequisite:  WGS  001,  three  additional  core  or 
adjunct  courses,  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
MW  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

Core  Courses 

The  listing  of  core  and  adjunct  courses  follows. 
Starred  courses  are  upper-level  seminars.  While 
these  courses  are  offered  regularly,  the  seminar 
topic  changes  based  on  the  instructor  and 
student  interest.  For  future  topics,  check  with 
the  department  involved. 

Anthropology  137  Marriage  and  the  Family  in 
Cross-Cultural  Perspective 

Anthropology  1 74  Sex  and  Gender:  An 
Anthropological  Perspective 

Art  History  101  Women  and  Men  in  Art:  From 
Prehistory  to  the  Present 

*Art  History  236  Medieval  Matters:  Women 
in  the  Middle  Ages 

English  232  Studies  in  American  Literature  II: 
20th  Century  Women  Writers 

[English  297  20th-century  American  Fiction] 

*French  211  Studies  in  French  Culture  and 
Civilization:  Women  in  20th  Century 
France] 

History  127  The  Family  in  U.S.  History 

[History  128  Women  in  American  History] 

History  140  Women  in  Pre-Industrial  Europe 

[History  252  Autobiography  and  History  in 
20th  Century  Europe] 

[Honors  112  Contemporary  Critical  Theory] 


Adjunct  Courses: 

Classical  Studies  217  Hellenistic  Religions 

English  8  Women  and  Literature 

*English  202  Studies  in  Literature  and 
Criticism 

English  229,  230  Studies  in  American 
Literature  I 

English  23 1  Studies  in  American  Literature  II 

English  242  English  Literature  of  the 
Restoration  and  the  18th  Century 

English  293,  294  Modem  Poetry 

[Philosophy  118  Social  Philosophy] 

Psychology  122  Social  Psychology 

Core  and  adjunct  courses  are  also  listed  in  the 
Winter  term  catalog,  which  is  published  in 
October.  A  complete  WGS  course  booklet  is 
available  in  the  Registrar's  Office  or  from  the 
Women  and  Gender  Studies  Program  Office. 

Non-Credit  Courses 
Library  Instruction 

John  G.  Jaffe 

Professor,  Director  of  Libraries  and  Media  Services 

B.  A.  University  of  the  South 

M.A.,  M.S.L.S.  Villanova  University 
Lisa  N.  Johnston 
Assistant  Professor,  Head  of  Public  Services 

B.A.,  M.S.L.S.  University  of  Tennessee, 

Knoxville 

Alicia  D.  Grant 

Assistant  Professor,  Bibliographic  Instruction  and 

Reference  Librarian 

B.S.  University  of  Alabama,  Birmingham 

M.L.S.  University  of  Alabama 
Malynn  E.  Linton 
Assistant  Professor,  Serials  Librarian 

B.A.  East  Carolina 

M.L.S.  University  of  North  Carolina, 

Greensboro 

These  instructional  offerings  make  students 
more  efficient  and  effective  library  users.  The 
skills  acquired  and  concepts  learned  measurably 
increase  a  student's  success  in  her  studies, 
regardless  of  the  discipline. 
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1  and  2  Library  Orientation/Basic  Library 

Skills 

Johnston,  Qrant,  Linton 

An  introduction  to  the  Mary  Helen  Cochran 
Library  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with 
the  physical  layout  of  the  library;  the  library 
staff;  specific  services  (such  as  reference  and 
reserves),  special  collections  (such  as  the 
Browsing  Room  and  audiovisual  materials),  and 
the  computers  designated  for  student  use.  The 
session  equips  the  student  with  the  skills  and 
knowledge  needed  to  find  basic  information  in 
the  Sweet  Briar  College  Libraries.  Students  are 
introduced  to  a  research  strategy  and  are  taught 
to  use  the  LION  catalog,  CD-ROM  databases 
and  Internet  resources.  An  explanation  of  the 
different  types  of  periodical  literature, 
Interlibrary  Loan,  and  a  demonstration  of 
microform  materials  are  also  included.  Sessions 
are  offered  during  September  and  February. 
Required  of  all  entering  students. 

3  Library  Lab 
Johnston,  Qrant,  Linton 

Offered  as  a  component  of  English  1 ,  each 
individual  lab  focuses  on  the  research  skills  and 
materials  relevant  to  that  English  1  section's 
library  assignment.  Following  a  brief 
introductory  lecture,  students  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  work  on  their  assignments  in 
the  library,  with  both  their  English  1  professor 
and  the  instructing  librarian  available  for  direct 
advice  and  assistance.  Scheduled  cooperatively 
by  the  professor  and  the  librarian. 


20  The  Electronic  Library 

Specialized  course  for  effectively  locating  and 
using  electronic  library  resources.  Covers 
online  catalogs,  CD-ROM  databases,  remote 
access  databases  and  resources  on  the  Internet. 
Weekly  sessions  are  held  each  Winter  Term. 

30  Research  Methods  for  the  Senior  Seminar 
Jaffe,  Johnston,  Qrant,  Linton 

This  class  focuses  on  the  research  methods  and 
materials  unique  to  the  individual  discipline 
involved.  Students  in  the  senior  seminar  are 
introduced  to  the  more  sophisticated  research 
skills  requisite  for  successful  completion  of 
research  assignments  in  their  major  discipline. 
Classes  offered  each  term,  as  scheduled  by  the 
seminar  professor. 
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Emeriti 

Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr., 
Ph.D. 

President  Emeritus 

Beatrice  P.  Patt,  Ph.D. 

Dean  Emeritus 

Catherine  Strateman  Sims, 
Ph.D.,  D.  Litt. 

Dean  Emeritus 

Peter  V.  Daniel,  B.A. 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer 
Emeritus 

Barbara  Blair,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  Emeritus 

Reynold  Burrows,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Classical  Studies 
Emeritus 

Ernest  P.  Edwards,  Ph.D 

Dorys  McConnell  Duherg 
Professor  of  Ecology  Emeritus 

Ruth  M.  Firm,  Ph.D. 

Professor  oj  Art  History 
Emeritus 

Maxine  Garner,  Ph.D. 

Wallace  E.  Rollins  Professor 
of  Religion  Emeritus 

Thomas  Gilpatrick,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Government 
Emeritus 

Henry  James,  Jr.,  M.S. 

Director  of  Library  Emeritus 

Ernest  N.  Kirrmann,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  German  Emeritus 

Katherine  Macdonald,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Emeritus 

H.  Chester  Markle,  Jr., 
Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Emeritus 

Robert  G.  Marshall,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  French  Emeritus 

Lysbeth  W.  Muncy,  Ph.D. 

Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of 
History  Emeritus 


Faculty,  1995^1996 

Loren  Oliver,  M.F.A. 

Professor  of  Studio  Art  Emeritus 

Sarah  T.  Ramage,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English  Emeritus 

Richard  C.  Rowland,  D.Phil. 
(Oxon) 

Charles  A .  Dana  Professor  of 
English  Emeritus 

Catherine  H.C.  Seaman, 
Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Anthropolo^  and 
Sociology  Emeritus 

John  R.  Shannon,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Music  Emeritus 

William  E.  Smart  Jr.,  M.A. 

Professor  of  English  Emeritus 

Elizabeth  F.  Sprague,  Ph.D. 

Dorys  McConnell  Duberg 
Professor  of  Ecology  Emeritus 

Phyllis  W.  Stevens,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  Emeritus 

Paul  C.  Taylor,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  Emeritus 

Gilberte  G.  Van  Treese, 
Ph.D. 

Professor  of  French  Emeritus 

Glenn  J.  Van  Treese,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  French  Emeritus 

Elizabeth  C.  Wentworth, 
Ph.D. 

Charles  A.  Dana  Professor 
of  Philosophy  Emeritus 

Faculty 

Barbara  A.  Hill 

President  of  the  College 
B.A.  University  of  Illinois; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Washington,  Seattle 

George  H.  Lenz 

Dean  of  the  College;  Whitney- 
Guion  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Rutgers 
University 


Janet  Adamski 

Visiting  Instructor  in 

Government 
B.A.  University  of  Texas, 

Austin;  M.A.  University  of 

Virginia 

Eve  Agee 

Visiting  Instructor  in 

Anthropology 
B.A.  College  of  William  and 

Mary;  M.A.  University  of 

Virginia 

Ralph  Aiken 

Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Williams  College;  B.A., 

M.A.  (Oxon);  Ph.D.  Duke 

University 

James  L.  Alouf 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.  Kings  College;  M.A. 

Rutgers  University;  Ph.D. 

University  of  Virginia 

Gregory  T.  Armstrong' 

Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of 

Religion 
B.A.  Wesleyan  University; 

B.D.  McCormick 

Theological  Seminary;  Dr. 

theol.  Heidelberg  University 

Rosalia  C.  Ascari 

Professor  of  Italian 
Doctor  in  Modern  Foreign 

Languages  Bocconi 

University,  Milan 

Jody  Bart 

Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy;  Director  of 
Women  and  Gender  Studies 
Program 

B.A.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Asheville;  Ph.D. 
Florida  State  University 


'On  leave  1995-96 
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Susan  E.  Beers 

Professor  of  Psycholo^ 
B.S.  University  of 

Washington,  Seattle; 

Ph.D.  University  of 

Connecticut,  Storrs 

Gerald  M.  Berg 

Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 
California,  Berkeley 

Brenda  Boggs 

Visiting  Instructor  in  Psychology 
B.A.,  M.A.  Wake  Forest 
University 

Stephen  G.  Bragaw 

Visiting  Instructor  in 

Government 
B.A.  Wesleyan  University; 

M.B.A.  Rensselaer 

Polytechnic  Institute;  M.A. 

University  of  Virginia 

Lee  Brice 

Visiting  Instructor  in  Classical 

Studies 
B.A.  Virginia  Commonwealth 

University;  M.A.  University 

of  Houston 

John  G.  Brown 

]ulia  Jackson  Nichols  Associate 

Professor  of  English;  Director 

of  Creative  Writing 
B.A.  Tulane  University;  M.A. 

Louisiana  State  University; 

M.A.  Johns  Hopkins 

University 

Carlos  L  Calle 

Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.  University  of  Antioquia; 
M.A.  Western  Michigan 
University;  Ph.D.  Ohio 
University 

Eija  U.  Celli 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 

Arts 
Graduate,  University  of 

Helsinki;  M.A.  University  of 

Illinois 


Claudia  Chang 

Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

B.A.  Prescott  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.  State  University  of 
New  York,  Binghamton 

Robert  L.  Chase 

Professor  of  Mathematical 

Sciences 
B.S.  University  of  Maine; 

Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia 

Jennifer  L.  Crispen 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  and  Athletics 

B.A.  University  of 
Massachusetts;  M.S.  Smith 
College 

Paul  D.  Cronin 

Professor  of  Physical  Education 

and  Athletics ;  Director  of  the 

Riding  Program 
A.B.  Stonehill  College; 

M.S.W.  University  of 

Pittsburgh 

Ross  H.  Dabney 

Professor  of  English 
A.B.  Princeton  University; 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University 

Robin  L.  Davies 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.  Philadelphia  College  of 

Pharmacy  and  Science; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton 

University 

Susan  B.  Y.  Deal 

Riding  Instructor  and  Assistant 

in  Riding 
B.A.  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian 

College 

Pamela  J.  DeWeese 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 
B.A.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro;  M.A., 
Ph.D.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 

Edward  H.  Drayer 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.  Otterbein  College;  M.A. 

University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D. 

London  School  of 

Economics 


Deborah  L.  Durham 

Assistant  Professor  of 

Anthropology 
A.B.  Smith  College;  M.A. 

Boston  University;  Ph.D. 

University  of  Chicago 

Judith  M.  Elkins 

Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of 

Mathematical  Sciences 
B.A.  Wellesley  College;  M.A. 

Harvard  University;  Ph.D. 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Judith  Evans-Grubbs 

Associate  Professor  of  Classical 
Studies;  Director  of  the  Honors 
Program 

B.A.  Emory  University;  Ph.D. 
Stanford  University 

Linda  S.  Fink 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
B.A.  Amherst  College;  M.S., 
Ph.D.  University  of  Florida 

Laura  L.  Fjord 

Visiting  Instructor  in 

Anthropology 
B.A.,  M.A.  University  of 

Virginia 

C.  Michael  Gambone 

Visiting  Instructor  in  Economics 
B.A.  Wright  State  University; 

M.A.  Western  Michigan 

University 

John  L  Goulde 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion; 

Director  of  Asian  Studies 
B.A.  Seoul  National 

University;  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Harvard  University 

Jill  N.  Granger 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.  Butler  University;  Ph.D. 
Purdue  University 

Elna  C.  Green^ 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  M.A.  Wake  Forest 

University;  Ph.D.  Tulane 

University 


2  On  leave  Fall  Term,  1995 
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Kenneth  D.  Grimm 

Professor  of  Government 
B.A.,  M.A.  Baylor  University; 

Ph.D.  University  of 

Tennessee 

Ernest  Guill 

Club  Basketball  Coach 
B.A.,  M.Ed.  Lynchburg 
College 

E.  Carol  Gwin 

Riding  Instructor  and  Assistant 

in  Riding  Program 
B.A.  Mary  Washington 

College 

Janie  W.  M.  Hall 

Instructor  in  Education; 

Kindergarten  Teacher 
B.S.  Concord  College;  M.A. 

West  Virginia  University 

Maurine  M.  Harrison 

Instructor  in  Education 
B.A.  Tennessee  Temple 

College;  M.Ed.  Lynchburg 

College 

Margaret  B.  Hartman 

Professor  of  Philosophy 
A.B.  Vassar  College;  Ph.D. 
University  of  Rochester 

Ronald  E.  Horwege 

Professor  of  German 

B.A.  University  of  Kansas; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Indiana 

University 

William  L.  Hostetler 

Associate  Professor  of 
Economics 

B.A.  Duke  University; 
M.B.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 

Allen  W.  Huszti 

Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.  Oberlin  Conservatory; 

M.Mus.  New  England 

Conservatory 

Sang  W.  Hwang 

Instructor  in  Environmental 

Studies;  Director  of 

Environmental  Studies 
B.S.,  M.S.  Virginia 

Polytechnic  Institute 


Scott  D.  Hyman 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
B.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology;  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Maryland 

Alix  S.  Ingber 

Professor  of  Spanish 
B.A.  Brooklyn  College  of 
CUNY;  M.A.  University  of 
Illinois;  Ph.D.  City 
University  of  New  York 

H.  Timothy  Isaacs 

Soccer  Coach 

B.A.  NC  Wesleyan  College; 
M.Ed.  University  of 
Virginia;  M.A.  George 
Mason  University 

Richard  D.  Jacques 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Government  and  Economics 

B.A.  Lynchburg  College; 
M.S.A.  George  Washington 
University;  D.P.A.  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University 

John  G.  Jaffe 

Director  of  Libraries  and  Media 

Services 
B.A.  University  of  the  South; 

M.A.,  M.S.L.S.  ViUanova 

University 

Colette  I.  Jamerson 

Su'immmg  Coach 
B.S.  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute 

David  A.  Johnson^ 

Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  University  of  Tulsa;  M.S. 
Kansas  State  College  of 
Pittsburg;  Ph.D.  Oklahoma 
State  University 

David  G.  Johnson 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 

Studio  Art 
B.F.A.  Montana  State 

University;  M.F.A. 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison 


'On  leave  Winter/Spring,  1996 


Lisa  N.  Johnston 

Hea<i  of  Public  Services ,  Library 
B.A.,  M.S.L.S.  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville 

Joan  R.  Kent 

Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Mount  Allison 
University;  M.A.  Smith 
College;  Ph.D.  University  of 
London 

William  R.  Kershner 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 

Arts;  Director  of  Theatre 

Program 
B.A.  University  of  Northern 

Colorado;  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Southern 

California 

Bonnie  J.  Kestner 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  and  Athletics 

B.A.,  M.A.R.  Yale  University; 
M.Ed.  University  of  Virginia 

Jeffrey  E.  Key 

Assistant  Professor  of 

Government 
B.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Texas  at  Austin;  M.A. 

Baylor  University 

Marie-Therese  Killiam^ 

Associate  Professor  of  French 
B.A.  Mount  Holyoke  College; 

Maitrise,  Universite  de  Nice; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Columbia 

University 

Bessie  H.  Kirkwood 

Associate  Professor  of 

Mathematical  Sciences 
B.S.,  M.S.  University  of 

Arkansas;  Ph.D.  University 

of  Oklahoma 

James  R.  Kirkwood 

Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematical  Sciences; 

B.S.  Southeast  Missouri  State 
College;  M.A.  University  of 
Oklahoma;  Ph.D.  University 
of  Virginia 
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Aileen  H.  Laing 

Professor  of  Art  History 
B.A.  George  Washington 

University;  Ph.D.  Johns 

Hopkins  University 

Rebecca  M.  Lane 

Director  of  College  Galleries; 

Director  of  the  Arts 

Management  Program 
B.A.,  M.A.  University  of 

Virginia 

Emile  A.  Langlois 

Director,  Junior  Year  in  France; 

Professor  of  French 
Agrege  de  I'Universite; 

Doctorat  de  Troisieme 

Cycle,  Universite  de 

MontpeUier 

Dominique  J.  Leveau 

Professor  of  French 

M.A.  Syracuse  University; 

Ph.D.  City  University  of 

New  York 

Malynn  E.  Linton 

Serials  Librarian 

B.A.  East  CaroUna  University; 
M.L.S.  University  of  North 
CaroHna,  Greensboro 

Frank  Ludwig 

Assistant  Professor  and 

Technical  Director  in  Theatre 

Arts 
B.F.A.  University  of  South 

Dakota;  M.F.A.  University 

of  Iowa 

Mary  K.  Lisette  Luton 

Visitnig  Instructor  in  French 
B.A.  Virginia  Wesleyan 

College;  M.A.  University  of 

Virginia 

William  A.  Magee 

Visiting  Instructor  in  Religion 
B.A.  Lynchburg  College; 
M.A.  University  of  Virginia 

Ella  H.  Magruder 

Associate  Professor  of  Dance 
A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College; 
M.A.  University  of  Illinois 


Mark  M.  Magruder 

Associate  Professor  of  Dance 
B.F.A.  University  of  Illinois; 

M.A.  California  State 

University 

Cheryl  J.  Mares 

Professor  of  English 

B.A.  University  of  Colorado; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton 

University 

Cheryl  T.  Mayo 

Visiting  Instructor  in  Sociology 
B.A.  Lynchburg  College; 

M.S.W.  Virginia 

Commonwealth  School  of 

Social  Work 

John  R.  McClenon 

Charles  A .  Dana  Professor  of 

Chemistry 
B.A.  Gnnnell  College;  Ph.D. 

University  of  California  at 

Los  Angeles 

Rebecca  M.  McNutt 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 
B.Mus.  Oklahoma  City 

University;  M.Mus.,  D.M.A. 

Eastman  School  of  Music 

Angelo  H.  Metzidakis 

Associate  Professor  of  French; 

Faculty  Marshal 
B.A.,  M.A.,  M.PhiL,  Ph.D. 

Yale  University 

Reuben  G.  Miller 

Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of 

Economics 
B.A.  LaSalle  College;  M.A. 

University  of  Montana; 

Ph.D.  Ohio  State  University 

Joseph  Monk 

Associate  Professor  of  Studio  Art 
B.S.  West  Virginia  Institute  of 

Technology;  M.F.A.  Ohio 

University 

Diane  D.  Moran 

Professor  of  Art  History 
B.S.  University  of  North 

Dakota;  Ph.D.  University  of 

Virginia 

'On  leave  1995-1996 


Kelly  Morrison 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education;  Tennis  Coach 

B.S.  Southwest  Missouri  State 
University;  M.S.  University 
of  Iowa 

Sophia  Park 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 

Music 
B.M.  Eastman  School  of 

Music;  M.M.  University  of 

Michigan;  D.M.A.  Eastman 

School  of  Music 

Barbara  A.  Perry' 

Associate  Professor  of 

Government 
B.A.  University  of  Louisville; 

M.A.  (Oxon);  Ph.D. 

University  of  Virginia 

Laura  Pharis 

Associate  Professor  of  Studio  Art 
B.F.A.  Virginia 

Commonwealth  University; 

M.F.A.  University  of 

Wisconsin 

Lee  Piepho 

Sara  Shallenherger  Broum 

Professor  of  English 
A.B.  Kenyon  College;  M.A. 

Columbia  University;  Ph.D. 

University  of  Virginia 

Susan  B.  Piepho 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.A.  Smith  College;  M.A. 

Columbia  University;  Ph.D. 

University  of  Virginia 

Polly  A.  Porter 

Athletic  Trainer 
B.A.  DePauw  University; 
M.A.  Indiana  University 

Fumiko  Radile 

Visiting  Instructor  in  fapanese 
B.A.  International  Christian 

University,  Tokyo;  M.A. 

University  of  Oregon 

Michael  D.  Richards 

Hattie  Mae  Samford  Professor  of 

History 
B.A.  University  of  Tulsa; 

A.M.,  Ph.D.  Duke 

University 
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Marcia  L.  Robertson 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
B.A.  Augustana  College; 

A.M.,  Ph.D.  Washington 

University 

Joanne  Rosinski 

Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Marquette  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  State 
University  of  New  York, 
Buffalo 

Roberta  R.  Sadler 

Associate  Professor  of 

Psychology 
B.A.  Mary  Washington 

College;  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  North 

Carolina,  Greensboro 

Edward  L.  Schwarzschild 

Honors  Fellow 

A.B.  Cornell  University;  M.A. 

Washington  University,  St. 

Louis 

Margaret  A.  Scouten 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
French;  Coordinator  of 
International  Studies 

B.A.  Lemoyne  College;  M.A. 
State  University  of  New 
York,  Buffalo;  Ph.D.  State 
University  of  New  York, 
Albany 

Brent  M.  Shea 

Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  Harpur  College,  SUNY, 

Binghamton;  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

State  University  of  New 

York,  Binghamton 

Ken  Shibuya 

Volleyball  Coach 

B.A.  University  of  Virginia 

Eva  Lee  H.  Shober 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.  Roanoke  College;  M.Ed. 
University  of  Virginia 

Margaret  Simpson 

Professor  of  Biology 
B.A.  Immaculate  Heart 

College;  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Catholic  University  of 

America 


Margaret  E.  Stanton 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 
B.A.  Mt.  Mercy  College; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Wisconsin 

Laura  Symons 

Instructor  in  English;  Director  of 
the  Academic  Resource  Center 

B.A.  University  of  Florida; 
M.A.  University  of  New 
Hampshire 

Karl  Tamburr 

Professor  of  English 

A.B.  Princeton  University; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Virginia 

Mary  E.  Virginia 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 

History 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  State 

University  of  New  York, 

Buffalo 

Stephen  R.  Wassail 

Assistant  Professor  of 

Mathematical  Sciences 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Virginia 

Douglas  T.  Wills 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
B.A.  Simon  Fraser  University; 
M.A.  University  of  Western 
Ontario;  M.B.A.  University 
of  British  Columbia:  Ph.D. 
Texas  A&M  University 

Christopher  L.  C.  Ewart 
Witcombe 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

History 
B.A.,  M.A.  University  of 

Massachusetts;  Ph.D.  Bryn 

Mawr  College 

Kenneth  T.  Wright,  Jr. 

Professor  of  Classical  Studies 
A.B.  Loyola  College,  M.A. 

University  of  Missouri;  Ph.D. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Patricia  L.  Wright 

Associate  Director  of  the  Library 
A.B.  University  of  Missouri; 

M.S.L.S.  Villanova 

University 


Departmental 
Assistants 

Mary  Gayle  Davis 

Nursery  School  Teacher 
B.A.  Mary  Washington 
College 

Sandra  Horwege 

Assistant  in  Art  History 
A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College 

Patty  Jennings 

Office  Manager/Building 
Facilities  Coordinator, 
Gymnasium 

Loretta  Wittman 

Manager,  Babcock  Season 
B.F.A.  Syracuse  University 

Academic  Secretaries 

Coleen  M.  Catalon 

B.S.  Radford  University 

Anita  Hildebrandt 

B.S.  Auburn  University 
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Student  Life 


Sweet  Briar  is  primarily  a  residential  college. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  day  students  who 
are  exempted  under  the  rules  described  in  the 
Sti4dent  Handbook,  all  students  live  in  residence 
halls,  eat  in  Prothro  Commons,  and  share  a 
commonality  of  daily  living. 

Because  the  College  is  small,  Sweet  Briar 
students  all  know  each  other  and  find  the 
faculty  thoroughly  approachable.  It  is  a  close- 
knit,  friendly  community. 

Campus  Organizations 

Among  the  advantages  of  a  woman's  college 
are  the  unlimited  opportunities  for  women  to 
participate  and  assume  leadership  roles  in  many 
types  of  organizations  and  activities.  At  Sweet 
Briar,  students  are  urged  not  only  to  be  active 
in  existing  organizations,  but  also  to  establish 
their  own  groups  and  clubs  if  none 
corresponding  to  their  own  interests  already 
exists.  Some  relatively  new  organizations 
initiated  by  students  are  the  Student  Music 
Council,  Circle  K,  Classics  Club,  Psychology 
Club,  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  Amnesty 
International,  Pannell  Gallery  Docents,  SWEEP, 
Unity,  N.O.W. ,  and  the  Fencing  Club.  Most 
campus  organizations  are  funded  through  the 
Student  Life  Fund  and  are  part  oflnterclub,  a 
committee  of  the  Student  Government 
Association. 

Student  Government 

Students  participate  in  the  governance  of  the 
College  through  holding  the  many  offices  and 
committee  positions  of  the  Student  Government 
Association.  The  Association  and  its 
committees  are  largely  responsible  for  the  self- 
governance  of  the  student  body. 

Officers  of  the  Student  Government 
Association  work  with  class  officers,  the  Social 
Violations  Hearings  Board,  Judicial  Committee 
representatives,  and  the  committees  of  the 
Association  —  Social,  Academic  Affairs, 
Orientation  —  as  well  as  ad  hoc  committees. 
Three  major  groups,  composed  of  students  and 
representatives  of  the  faculty  and 
administration,  are  the  Campus  Discussions,, 
which  are  held  to  discuss  issues  of  general 
college  welfare;  the  Judicial  Committee,  which 


considers  cases  involving  honor  violations;  and 
the  Social  Violations  Hearings  Board,  which 
adjudicates  social  infractions. 

Honor  System 

The  Student  Government  Association  is 
founded  upon  a  highly  developed  concept  of 
honor  which,  through  the  Honor  System, 
applies  to  all  phases  of  academic  and  social  life. 
The  Honor  System  is  based  on  the  fundamen- 
tal belief  that  harmony  in  community  living  is 
best  achieved  when  it  has  as  its  basis  honor  and 
mutual  trust.  Each  entering  student  becomes  a 
full  member  of  the  Student  Government 
Association  upon  taking  the  Honor  Pledge  to 
uphold  three  principles:  (1)  integrity  of  her 
word,  (2)  respect  for  the  property  of  others,  and 
(3)  honesty  in  academic  work. 

Athletics 

Sweet  Briar's  3,300-acre  campus  provides  a 
superb  natural  setting  for  jogging,  hiking, 
tennis,  riding,  swimming,  and  many  other 
sports  and  outdoor  activities.  In  addition, 
athletic  facilities  include  Prothro  Natatorium,  a 
25-meter  swimming  pool;  the  Harriet  Howell 
Rogers  Riding  Center;  a  gymnasium  and  Fitness 
Center;  14  tennis  courts;  a  Parcourse  fitness 
circuit;  and  hockey,  lacrosse,  and  soccer  fields 
considered  the  finest  in  Virginia. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  and 
Athletics  provides  activities  at  all  levels  of 
competence.  Varsity  teams  in  field  hockey, 
lacrosse,  riding,  soccer,  swimming,  volleyball, 
and  tennis  compete  with  teams  from  other 
colleges  and  universities.  The  softball, 
basketball,  and  fencing  clubs  play 
intercollegiate  schedules  against  local  colleges. 
All  students  are  encouraged  to  participate. 
Recreational  and  faculty-student  competitions 
in  basketball,  volleyball,  relays,  softball,  and 
other  sports  take  place  regularly. 

Dance 

Original  choreography  and  technical 
competence  are  bases  for  membership  in  Dance 
Theatre,  which  stages  a  major  performance  each 
term,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  other 
colleges  in  the  area.  Taps  'n'  Toes  is  the  dance 
club. 
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Drama 

Paint  and  Patches  is  the  student  drama  club 
whose  members  are  elected  on  the  basis  of  their 
work  in  one  or  more  phases  of  theatre 
production.  The  club  usually  stages  two  or 
three  productions  a  year. 

Language  Clubs 

The  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  clubs 
enable  students  to  practice  their  language  skills 
and  learn  more  about  the  cultures  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  have  an  interest.  The 
clubs  sponsor  films,  lectures,  and  dining  hall 
language  tables.  Language  students  also  have  an 
opportunity  to  live  on  the  Language  Hall  in 
Randolph  Residence  Hall. 

Music  Groups 

Students  are  encouraged  to  audition  for  any  or 
all  of  the  campus  music  groups.  The  Sweet 
Briar  Concert  Choir,  which  performs  both 
secular  and  sacred  music,  presents  several  major 
concerts  each  year,  often  jointly  with  nearby 
men's  colleges.  This  choir  is  directed  by  a 
member  of  the  Music  Department,  with 
admission  by  audition,  and  carries  academic 
credit. 

The  Sweet  Tones  is  a  student-directed 
singing  group  composed  of  approximately  15 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  The  group 
performs  its  own  arrangements  of  popular  songs 
at  campus  events  and  other  colleges.  New 
members  are  chosen  at  auditions  held  each 
spring. 

Publications 

Any  student  is  welcome  to  join  the  staff  of  one 
of  the  student  publications.  The  Red  Clay,  the 
College  literary  magazine,  publishes  student 
poetry,  stories,  photography  and  art  work.  The 
Sweet  Briar  Nevus,  the  College  newspaper, 
which  owns  its  own  computer  desktop  publish- 
ing production  equipment,  is  published  bi- 
monthly. The  Briar  Patch,  the  College 
yearbook,  is  published  in  the  fall. 

Radio 

Students  interested  in  broadcasting  can  take 
part  in  writing,  producing,  and  announcing 
documentary  or  entertainment  programming 
for  the  College's  student-run  radio  station. 


Academic  Clubs 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  Pi  Gamma  Mu,  Psi  Chi, 
Sigma  Delta  Pi,  Phi  Alpha  Delta  and  Tau  Phi 
are  honorary  scholastic  societies  for  freshman 
and  sophomores,  and  students  in  social  science, 
psychology,  Spanish,  law  and  for  upperclass 
students  respectively  (pp.  26  ,  27).  They  plan 
programs  and  activities  for  the  entire  campus 
community. 

Social  Clubs 

Sweet  Briar  does  not  have  Greek-letter 
sororities,  but  does  have  clubs  which  select 
upperclass  members  on  the  basis  of  academic 
performance,  enthusiasm,  and/or  college  spirit. 
These  organizations  which  "tap"  new  members 
each  year  have  serious  or  satiric  purposes  and 
such  diverse  names  as  Chung  Mungs,  Bum 
Chums,  Q.Vs,  Earphones,  and  Aints  and  Asses. 

Public  Events 

The  number  and  diversity  of  programs  that 
appear  on  the  College  calendar  reflect  the  broad 
scope  of  interests  and  tastes  in  the  community. 
Supplementing  normal  instruction,  these  events 
are  open  to  the  College  community  and  the 
public.  Each  year  there  are  many  lectures  and 
symposia  by  leading  scholars  and  scientists, 
concerts  and  dance  recitals  by  outstanding 
artists,  plays  or  operas  by  professional 
companies,  poetry  readings,  and  art  exhibitions. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  film  series  which  presents 
old  and  modem  classics  of  the  screen.  Workshop 
or  forum  presentations  focus  on  special  topics, 
such  as  foreign  trade,  peace  strategies, 
environmental  concerns,  or  health  care.  The  list 
of  visitors  to  Sweet  Briar  in  recent  years  includes 
many  lecturers  and  performers  considered 
foremost  in  their  fields. 

The  Ewald  Scholars  Program 

The  Ewald  Scholars  Program  brings 
internationally  known  speakers  to  the  campus, 
such  as  Elie  Wiesel  and  John  Waters.  Various 
symposia  have  been  presented  in  architecture, 
foreign  policy.  Bach,  Handel  and  Scarlatti, 
women's  leadership,  nuclear  defense  strategies, 
Japan,  and  dance.  In  the  spring  of  1993,  a 
national  program  on  Native  Americans 
included  such  luminaries  as  Wilma  Mankiller, 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation;  N.  Scott 
Momaday,  Pulitzer  prize  winner;  and  Leslie 
Silko,  author. 
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Religious  Expression 

Sweet  Briar  College  includes  students  from  all 
major  religious  traditions  as  well  as  most 
expressions  of  Christian  piety  and  practice.  To 
encourage  students'  continuing  participation  in 
their  own  religious  tradition,  the  Chaplain 
convenes  groups  of  students  to  meet  with  area 
pastors.  When  needed,  the  Chaplain's  Office 
provides  transportation.  Among  the  traditions 
well  represented  and  welcoming  to  students  are 
the  following  Amherst  congregations:  Baptist, 
Episcopal,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian. 
Currently,  students  also  participate  in  these 
Lynchburg  congregations:  Baptist,  Christian 
Science,  Church  of  Christ,  Greek  Orthodox, 
Latter  Day  Saints,  Roman  Catholic,  Unitarian 
and  United  Church  of  Christ.  Students  attend 
both  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  Lynchburg  and 
the  active  Hillel  Chapter  at  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

In  addition  to  a  full-time  Chaplain,  students 
are  also  served  each  week  of  the  school  year  by 
an  Inter-Varsity  student  worker  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  campus  minister.  In  the  Sweet  Briar 
Memorial  Chapel,  the  following  opportunities 
for  worship  are  scheduled  throughout  the 
school  year:  daily  Morning  Prayer,  weekly 
Celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  weekly 
Celebration  of  Roman  Catholic  Mass,  and  a 
College  Vespers  service  on  Sunday  evenings 
that  reflects  the  religious  diversity  and  moral 
concerns  of  the  campus. 

With  the  help  of  students,  faculty  and  staff, 
the  Chaplain's  Office  designs  and  hosts  a 
number  of  programs  throughout  the  school  year 
that  promote  religious  instruction,  community 
service,  moral  reflection  and  the  exploration  of 
pastoral  concerns  and  issues. 

Unity 

Unity  is  a  student  organization  to  promote 
interracial  and  intercollegiate  social,  cultural, 
and  educational  programs.  It  is  a  founding 
member  of  the  Black  Students  Alliance  of 
Central  Virginia  (BSACVA),  which  has 
sponsored  numerous  intercampus  events 
throughout  the  academic  year. 

Community  Service  Program 

Among  the  activities  sponsored  by  the  Chapel 
Committee  are  a  number  of  community  service 
programs  involving  members  of  the  whole 


Sweet  Briar  community.  For  example,  a  number 
of  students  and  faculty  develop  supportive, 
ongoing  relationships  through  weekly  visits 
with  individual  patients  at  the  nearby  Ryan's 
Nursing  Home.  Other  students  are  involved  in 
the  many  tutoring  programs  in  the  Amherst 
County  public  schools.  A  third  group  works 
with  mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
individuals  at  the  Central  Virginia  Training 
Center.  A  large  contingent  works  with  the 
local  Family  and  Child  Abuse  Center.  Many 
other  students  are  involved  in  their  own 
independently  arranged  volunteer  activities. 
Through  an  annual  community  fast  and 
fund  drive,  food  is  made  available  for  hungry 
families  in  Amherst  County  and  in  Third 
World  countries.  Sweet  Briar  has  its  own 
Chapter  of  Habitat  for  Humanity.  An  annual 
clothing  drive  collects  clothes  for  needy  people. 
A  chapter  of  Amnesty  International  involves 
students  and  faculty  in  reflection  on  and 
response  to  social  and  political  issues.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  develop  new  community 
service  programs  around  concerns  of  their  own. 

SWEEP 

Through  the  impetus  of  the  SGA,  the  Sweet 
Briar  Environmental  Program  (SWEEP)  was 
founded  in  1988  by  members  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
community  who  were  concerned  about  the 
creation  and  disposal  of  campus  waste.  TTie 
combined  efforts  of  a  student  chairwoman, 
student  members  from  each  class,  and 
representatives  from  the  faculty,  staff  and  the 
Sweet  Briar  residential  community  have  proved 
to  be  effective  and  rewarding.  SWEEP  was 
responsible  for  establishing  a  recycling  program 
on  campus  that  in  six  months  saved  1 5  tons  of 
landfill  waste.  With  many  projects  under  way, 
SWEEP  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  be 
active  in  a  program  that  has  a  positive  impact 
on  our  immediate  and  larger  environments. 

The  Division  of  Student  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  oversees  the 
extracurricular  aspects  of  student  life.  Its  prime 
concern  is  to  help  each  student  develop  as  a 
whole  person.  The  Division  of  Student  Affairs 
encourages  every  member  of  the  College 
community  to  become  actively  involved  in 
student  clubs,  organizations,  and  activities,  as 
well  as  in  programs  it  sponsors.  The  division 
also  provides  services  in  the  areas  of  counseling, 
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career  planning,  orientation,  health  services, 
international  and  minority  student  concerns, 
residential  life,  outdoor  activities,  and  social 
programming,  all  of  which  are  designed  to 
assist  students  in  their  personal  growth. 

Counseling  Services 

A  full-time  licensed  professional  counselor 
offers  individual  and  group  counseling  sessions 
at  the  Counseling  Center.  In  addition, 
professional  staff  members  in  the  Division  of 
Student  Affairs  have  counselor  training  at  the 
master's  degree  level  for  assisting  students  with 
problems,  and  student  Resident  Assistants 
provide  peer  counseling  within  the  residence 
halls. 

The  chaplain  is  available  to  students  for 
examinations  of  personal  and  spiritual 
concerns. 

Orientation 

A  program  of  orientation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  helps  new  students  become 
acquainted  with  Sweet  Briar.  Planning  for 
orientation  is  conducted  by  the  College 
Orientation  Committee,  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  and  the  student  Orientation  group 
leaders/WOW  facilitators.  The  program  is 
designed  to  facilitate  the  student's  transition  to 
Sweet  Briar  by  clarifying  roles  of  administrative 
officers  and  heads  of  student  organizations; 
describing  the  educational  program  and  ideals 
of  the  College,  including  its  honor  system;  and 
outlining  the  responsibilities  each  student  must 
assume  as  a  member  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
community.  Orientation  group  leaders  meet 
with  new  students  daily  during  orientation  to 
answer  questions  about  campus  life.  WOW 
facilitators  conduct  Workshops  on  Writing  as 
part  of  the  Orientation  process.  Each  student 
has  sessions  with  her  faculty  advisor  to  plan  her 
course  of  study  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  placement  tests  she  has  taken  as  well  as  her 
own  interests. 

Career  Planning 

The  professional  counselors  in  the  Office  of 
Career  Planning  and  Lifetimes  Center  help 
students  formulate  their  plans  for  future  study 
and/or  careers.  Individual  counseling  sessions, 
career  panels,  a  monthly  newsletter,  various 
career  conferences,  and  a  library  of  resource 
materials  provide  information  on  career  fields, 
employment  opportunities,  and  graduate 


programs.  Throughout  the  year  recruiters  visit 
the  Office  of  Career  Planning  to  interview 
interested  students.  The  office  also  sponsors 
workshops  on  such  necessary  skills  as 
assertiveness,  decision  making,  job-hunting 
techniques,  and  resume  construction. 

The  Career  Connection  is  a  network  of 
alumnae  working  in  many  fields,  who  help 
students  discover  career  interests  through 
internships  or  short-term  "shadowing" 
experiences  arranged  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Career  Planning  Office. 

Permanent  credential  files  for  graduates  are 
maintained  in  the  Office  of  Career  Planning 
and  pertinent  information  is  forwarded  to 
prospective  employers  and/or  graduate  schools 
for  all  seniors  and  alumnae  who  register  for 
this  service. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  consult  the 
Office  of  Career  Planning  early  and  often.  The 
formal  program  begins  in  the  fall  semester  of  a 
student's  first  year  at  Sweet  Briar. 

The  Lifetimes  Center  provides  career  and 
life-planning  for  Sweet  Briar  alumnae.  The 
Director  works  closely  with  the  Alumnae 
Association  to  design  programs  and  services  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  alumnae  in  such 
areas  as  personal  and  professional 
development,  career  transitions,  volunteer 
commitments,  life  styles,  and  future  planning. 

Health  Services 

The  Harley  Student  Health  Center  is 
dedicated  to  assisting  each  student  to  assume 
responsibility  for  her  own  health  and  well- 
being.  The  professional  staff  includes  a  full- 
time  Director-OB/GYN  Nurse  Practitioner,  a 
full-time  R.N.,  a  part-time  physician,  and  a 
full-time  medical  secretary.  A  professional  staff 
member  is  always  available  during  normal 
working  hours.  Medical  emergencies  occurring 
outside  normal  hours  are  handled  by  the 
Residence  Life  Staff  and  Campus  Police.  TTie 
Amherst  County  Rescue  Squad  may  be  called 
in  emergencies,  and  provides  immediate 
transportation  to  the  Emergency  room  of 
Lynchburg  General  Hospital.  Consultants  in 
all  medical  specialties  are  available  in 
Lynchburg,  14  miles  from  the  College.  There 
is  no  charge  for  medical  services.  There  is  a 
charge  for  all  laboratory  studies  and 
medications  ordered. 
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All  entering  students  are  required  to  have 
had  a  recent  physical  examination  with  up- 
dated immunizations,  with  a  copy  on  file  at  the 
Health  Center.  Any  student  participating  in 
vigorous  athletic  activity  is  required  to  have  an 
annual  physical  examination  hy  her  family 
physician. 

International  Students 

The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  advises  the 
Nations  United  Club  through  which  it  informs 
all  students  of  programs  and  social  activities 
which  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  them. 
The  Office  also  helps  arrange  special  holiday 
and  vacation  housing  for  international 
students.  Students  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  family  in  the  immediate  area 
may  meet  host  families  through  the  Student 
Affairs  Office. 

Residential  Life 

Sweet  Briar  residence  halls  provide  a  unique 
opportunity  for  women  to  learn  to  live  and 
grow  in  a  diverse  community.  Student  Resident 
Assistants  and  part-time  professional  Resident 
Coordinators  live  in  the  halls  and  support 
students  in  their  growth.  Staff  members 
provide  assistance  to  students  in  resolving 
problems  or  obtaining  information.  Staffers 
also  work  with  students  to  sponsor  social 
activities  and  educational  programs. 

All  students  are  required  to  live  in  on- 
campus  housing  unless  married,  financially 
independent  or  living  at  home.  Room 
assignments  and  changes  are  made  by  the 
Office  of  Residence  Life  and  Housing. 

Programs 

The  Student  Affairs  Office  coordinates  such 
diverse  noncredit  programs  as  first  aid, 
nutrition  and  other  health  issues,  women's 
issues,  human  sexuality,  and  substance  abuse. 


The  office  also  schedules  trips  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  Richmond,  Charlottesville,  and 
Williamsburg  to  see  plays,  dance  performances, 
art  exhibitions,  and  historical  museums.  The 
Social  Activities  Board  and  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  plan  events  and  entertainment  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  at  the  Wailes 
Student  Center.  In  addition,  these  two  groups 
also  assist  in  the  promotion  of  a  variety  of 
social  events,  including  formal  dances,  mixers, 
faculty-student  get-togethers,  parties,  and  visits 
by  musical  groups  from  Yale,  V.M.I.,  Princeton, 
Washington  and  Lee,  Hampden-Sydney  and 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

Outdoor  Program 

SWEBOP  (The  Sweet  Briar  Outdoor  Program) 
offers  a  popular  series  of  outdoor  programs  that 
range  from  backpacking  on  the  Appalachian 
Trail  to  white-water  canoeing  and  rafting, 
kayaking,  spelunking  in  nearby  caves, 
rockclimbing,  and  hiking.  The  Outdoor 
Program  also  offers  opportunities  for  students 
to  assume  leadership  positions  for  sponsored 
activities,  some  of  which  are  jointly  sponsored 
with  neighboring  men's  or  women's  colleges. 

Student  Development 

The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  has  established  a 
number  of  individual  and  group  activities  to 
assist  in  the  student's  personal  growth, 
including  leadership  training,  human  sexuality 
programs,  and  decision-making,  time- 
management,  problem-solving,  confrontation, 
values-clarification,  and  stress  workshops.  The 
Student  Affairs  staff  also  provides  general 
guidance  in  programming  and  in  conducting 
judicial  hearings. 
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Heather  Lee  Chisholm 

Aspinwall,  A.B. 

Darien,  Connecticut 
Lola  T.  Bailey,  A.B. 

Amherst,  Virginia 

cum  laude 
Molly  Bennett  Becherer,  B.S. 

Shelby ville,  Kentucky 

cum  laude 
Lisa  Ann  Buckingham,  B.S. 

College  Station,  Texas 

summa  cum  laude 
Tracie  Michelle  Burroughs,  A.B. 

Great  Falls,  Virginia 

magna  cum  laude 
Sarah  Joy  Butcher,  B.S. 

Blairstown,  New]ersey 

cum  laude 
Tysha  Noel  Calhoun,  A.B. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
Justina  Brie  Carlton,  A.B. 

Alexandria,  Virginia 
Anne  Hee  Cho,  A.B. 

Roanoke,  Virginia 
Sarah  Gail  Clifford,  A.B. 

Helena,  Montana 

cum  laude 
Kelly  Amanda  Coggshall,  B.S. 

Medford,  Newjersey 
Pilar  Louise  Collier,  A.B. 

Coldspring,  Texas 

magna  cum  laude 
Jennifer  Elizabeth  Cumby,  A.B. 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Cathleen  Ann  Cummings,  A.B. 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
Kathryn  Ann  Czarkowski,  B.S. 

Guilford,  Connecticut 
Lucia  Eugenia  de  Oliveira,  A.B. 

hlew  Orleans ,  Louisiana 

cum  laude 
Kara  D'Ambra  Dickey,  A.B. 

Middleburg,  Virginia 
Eleanor  Louise  Dickinson,  A.B. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Lisa  Doczi,  A.B. 

Virginia  Beach,  Vir^nia 
Elizabeth  Ann  Dunck,  A.B. 

Charlotte ,  North  Carolina 
Catherine  Harper  Ehlen,  A.B. 

Wirvlsor,  Vermont 
Holly  Amber  Elkins,  A.B. 

Piano,  Texas 

cum  laude 


Class  of  1995 

Jacalyn  Heather  Elliott,  A.B. 

Mount  Airy ,  North  Carolina 

magna  cum  laude 
Lida  Anne  Elliott,  A.B. 

Huntsville,  Alabama 
Nancy  M.  Ferguson,  A.B. 

Piney  River,  Virginia 

magna  cum  laude 
Nicole  Jacqueline  Marie 

File,  A.B. 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Mary  Gordon  Gill,  A.B. 

Huntington,  New  York 
Karen  Giorgetti,  B.S. 

Keysville,  Virginia 

summa  cum  laude 
Michelle  Leigh  Goff,  A.B. 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

magna  cum  laude 
Jill  Bevin  Goolsby,  A.B. 

Austin,  Texas 
English  Elizabeth  Griffith,  A.B. 

Lexington ,  South  Carolina 
Bergen  Minta  Hall,  A.B. 

Essex,  Massachusetts 

cum  laude 
Kelly  Elizabeth  Hall,  A.B. 

Buckhannon,  West  Virginia 
Katharine  Faye  Harrington,  A.B. 

Dallas,  Texas 
Anna  Elizabeth  Hawthorne,  A.B. 

Denver,  Colorado 
Robin  Ashley  Hendrickson,  A.B. 

Wichita  Falls ,  Texas 
Gwendolyn  Rebecca  Hickey,  A.B. 

Dallas  town,  Pennsylvania 
Maren  Elizabeth  Howard,  A.B. 

Dallas,  Texas 
Courtney  Anne  Huffman,  A.B. 

Suffolk,  Virginia 


summa  cum 


laude 


Lynn  Ayo  Ivey,  A.B. 

Silver  spring,  Maryland 
Carrie  Michele  James,  A.E 

Wexford,  Pennsylvania 
Jessica  Elaine  John,  A.B. 

Palm  Beach,  Florida 
Amanda  Bliss  Knost,  A.B. 

Tavares,  Florida 
Shannon  Callison  La  Shell, 

Topeka,  Kansas 

magna  cum  laude 


B.S. 


Dawn  Elizabeth  Leary,  B.S. 

Stafford,  Virginia 
Elizabeth  Ashley  London,  A.B. 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
Wendy  Kent  Long,  A.B. 

New  Canaan,  Connecticut 
Tricia  Lynn,  B.S. 

Ware,  Massachusetts 

magna  cum  laude 
Flavia  Collins  Machado,  B.S. 

Rio  de  Janeiro ,  Brazil 

cum  laude 
Katherine  Lee  Madden,  A.B. 

Houston,  Texas 
Megan  Campbell  Maltby,  A.B. 

Fairfax,  Virginia 
Lynn  Marie  Martin,  A.B. 

Faber,  Virginia 

cum  laude 
Katherine  June  Maxwell,  A.B. 

Bridgeport,  West  Virginia 

magna  cum  laude 
Victoria  Catherine 

McClintock,  A.B. 

Hampden-Sydney ,  Virginia 
Katharine  Callahan  McDiU,  A.B. 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

cum  laude 
Caroline  Denise  Miller,  A.B. 

Rockville,  Maryland 

magna  cum  laude 
Holly  Leigh  Miller,  A.B. 

Oviedo,  Florida 

magna  cum  laude 
Sheila  Ann  Miller,  A.B. 

Vinelami,  New  jersey 
Samantha  Anne  Monk,  A.B. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

cum  laude 
Theresa  Lynn  Moore,  A.B. 

DeLand,  Florida 
Vaness  Mortarino,  A.B. 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
Christie  Collier  Newman,  A.B. 

Richmond,  Virginia 
Nancy  Auld  Nichols,  A.B. 

Sparta.,  New  Jersey 
Jennifer  Christina  Noble,  A.B. 

Greenville ,  South  Carolina 
Slavica  Olujic,  A.B. 

Zagreb,  Croatia 

magna  cum  laude 
Erin  Kendra  Oney,  A.B. 

Manassas,  Virginia 

magna  cum  laude 
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Catherine  Winship  On,  A.B. 

Grosse  Pointe  Shores ,  Michigan 

cum  laude 
Lucile  Bee  Lebby  Page,  A.B. 

Midland,  Geor^ 
Jennifer  Lynn  Parker,  A.B. 

Pottsville ,  Pemisylvania 

magna  cum  laude 
Christine  Anne  Patten,  A.B. 

Los  Alamitos ,  Califon\ia 
Kristina  Lynne  Pody,  A.B. 

Murfreesboro ,  Tennessee 
Catherine  Cleveland 

Powell,  A.B. 

Alexandria,  Virginia 
Charlotte  Holland  Prothro,  A.I 

Wichita  Falls ,  Texas 

cum  laude 
Jane  M.  Rabadi,  A.B. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Shana-Tara  Regon,  A.B. 

Eden,  Maryland 
Anna  Marie  Reilly,  A.B. 

Fairfax  Station,  Virginia 
Daniela  N.  W.  Ricci,  A.B. 

Finksburg,  Maryland 
Kimberly  Renee  Roda,  A.B. 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

cum  laude 
Heather  Lynn  Roll,  A.B. 

Miami,  Florida 
Lee  Suzanne  Roman,  A.B. 

San  Antonio ,  Texas 

cum  laude 


Sarah  Katharine  Scales,  A.B. 

Ross,  California 
Carson  Mays  Scheppe,  A.B. 

Jacksonville,  Florida 
Amy  Eileen  Schroeder,  A.B. 

Staunton,  Virginia 
Mary-Byrd  Schroeder,  A.B. 

Fairfax,  Virginia 

cum  laude 
Stephanie  Ann  Scott,  B.S. 

Amherst,  Virginia 
Keena  Lynn  Seagle,  A.B. 

Amherst,  Virginia 
Harleen  Singh,  A.B. 

Chandigarh,  India 

magna  cum  laude 
Amy  Lea  Spisso,  A.B. 

Frederick,  Maryland 

magna  cum  laude 
Eugenia  Michelle  Stark,  A.B. 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
Marion  Nicole  Stewart,  A.B. 

Decatur,  Texas 
Beverley  Caldwell  Stone,  A.B. 

Richmond,  Virginia 
Laura  A.  Swope,  A.B. 

Lexington,  Virginia 

cum  laude 
Heather  Leigh  Theis,  A.B. 

Larxdstuhl,  Germany 
DeAndrea  Linell  Thomas,  A.B. 

Amherst,  Virginia 
CeCelia  Elise  Valentine,  A.B. 

Houston,  Texas 


Lyssa  Ann  Vaught,  A.B. 

Lovetisville ,  Virginia 
Gretchen  Lyall  Vida,  B.S. 

Apollo  Beach,  Florida 
Yana  Pearl  Hatch  Wagg,  A.B. 

Warren  ton,  Virf^nia 
Sybil  Maclm  Walker,  A.B. 

Richmond,  Virginia 
Katherine  Oilman  Warner,  A.B. 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Nancy  Jean  Weigle,  A.B. 

Fairfax,  Virginia 

summa  cum  laude 
Katherine  Vaughan  Whitby,  A.B. 

Richmond,  Virginia 
Margaret  Blaine  Willett,  A.B. 

Nelson  County ,  Virginia 
Meredith  Jeanette  Tucker 

Williams,  A.B. 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

cum  laude 
Jennifer  Leigh  Wissman,  A.B. 

Frankh'n,  Tennessee 

cum  laude 
Amy  Marie  Woods,  A.B. 

Salem,  Virginia 

summa  cum  laude 
Susan  Jean  Wooldridge,  A.B. 

Ca^ice ,  South  Carolina 
Eileen  Elizabeth  Yates,  B.S. 

Palos  Verdes ,  California 
Sarah  Elizabeth  DeBell 

Young,  A.B. 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

cum  laude 
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Geographic  Distribution,  1994-1995 

( as  of  October  1,  1994) 


SOUTH 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

CENTRAL 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Ohio 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


NORTHEAST 

10  Connecticut  13 

3  Delaware  3 
20  Maine  3 
22  Maryland  27 

4  Massachusetts  1 2 
8  New  Jersey  20 

5  New  York  16 
28  Pennsylvania  20 

7  Rhode  Island  1 

10  Vermont  4 

12  119 
40 

202 

376 


WEST 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Montana 

Oregon 

Washington 

13      Wyoming 

_[ 

51 


1 
3 

19 
7 
2 
2 
2 
J_ 
37 


OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

Brazil  1 

Canada  1 

Croatia  1 

Ethiopia  2 

France  2 

Germany  1 

Great  Britain  1 

India  1 

Italy  1 

Japan  8 

P.R.  China  3 

Russia  1 

Saudi  Arabia  1 

Serbia  1 

Spain  1_ 

26 


SUMMARY 

On  Campus: 

Seniors  90 
Juniors  126 
Sophomores  1 1 5 
Freshmen  204 
Visiting  7 
Special  non- 
degree  41 
On  campus  583 


Off  Campus: 

France 

5 

Spain 

5 

Fall  enrollment 

593 

SBC  off-campus 

matriculants  at  o 

ther 

institutions 

16 

(not  counted  in  fall 

enrollment) 

Fall  headcount 

609 

Students  from 

other  institutions 

enrolled  in  SBC 

study  abroad: 

123 

SBC  fall 

enrollment: 

716 

Students  in  Off-Campus  Programs,  1994-1995 


Fall  1994 


American  University/ 
Washington  Semester 

Claire  Christensen 

Alexandria  Hirihame 

Abigail  Phillips 

Kelly  Walker 

DENMARK 

UVAJ  U.Copenhagen 
Samantha  Monk 

ENGLAND 

Royal  Holloway 
Robin  Bettger 
Stephanie  CuUom 
Frazier  Miller 

GERMANY 

Heidelberg 
Rachel  Baltus 


ITALY 

Wells  College 
Clara  Wynn  Cole 

SPAIN 

Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year 
Amy  Daugherty 
Melissa  Broderick 


Academic  Year, 


1994-95 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Prague,  Charles  Univ. 
Hilary  Carlson 

ENGLAND 

Univ.  of  Manchester 
Diana  Loy 


Marymount  College/ 
London 
Heather  Plank 

FRANCE 

Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year 
Julie  Baer 
Catherine  Lanter 
Janna  McLarty 
Dejerianne  Ostrow 
Linda  Towers 

ITALY 

Univ.  ofUrbino 

Natalie  Liberi 
Duke  Univ. /Florence 

Margaret  Magistro 

SCOTLAND 

St.  Andrew's  Univ. 
Elizabeth  Groves 


SPAIN 

Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year 
Jesse  Durham 
Shannon  Fountain 
Roberta  Pankoski 


Spring  1995 


AUSTRALIA 

Monash  University, 
Melbourne 
Octavia  Hyland 

SPAIN 

Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year 
Janeen  Sharma 
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Board  of  Directors,  1995-1996 


Sweet  Briar  Institute  was 
incorporated  as  a  non-stock 
corporation  by  Act  oi  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
approved  February  9,  1901. 
The  affairs  of  the  College  are 
managed  by  a  self- 
perpetuating  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  no 
more  than  32  members  elected 
annually  at  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  board. 

At  least  four  of  the  directors 
must  be  alumnae  of  the 
College;  three  other  alumnae 
members  are  chosen  from 
successive  graduating  classes, 
one  per  class,  to  serve  for 
three-year  terms.  Members 
may  serve  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  years. 

The  president  of  the 
College  and  the  president  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  are 
ex-officio  members  of  the 
board.  The  president  of  the 
College  and  the  chairman  of 
the  board  are  ex-officio 
members  of  all  committees  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 


Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board 

Sara  Finnegan  Lycett,  M.L.A. 

Chairman 

Delta,  Pennsylvania 

Bradley  Hale,  LL.B. 

Vice  Chairman 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Joanne  Holbrook  Patton,  A.B. 

Secretary 

South  Hamilton,  Massachusetts 


Ann  Ritchey  Baruch,  A.B. 

Haverft)rJ,  Pennsylvania 

Clare  Newman  Blanchard,  A.B. 

Green  Village,  New  Jersey 

Ethel  Ogden  Burwell,  A.B. 

President,  Alumiiae  Association 

ex  officio 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Michigan 

Carl  W.  Calandra,  M.B.A. 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Nannette  McBurney 
Crowdus,  A.B. 

Spring  Lake,  Michigan 

Ernest  H.  Ern,  Ph.D. 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Directors 

William  J.  Cabaniss,  Jr.,  B.A. 

Birmingham,  Alabama 

Eugenia  Dickey  Caldwell,  A.B. 

San  Francisco,  California 

Marsha  Taylor  DeLain,  Ph.D. 

Dover,  Delaware 

Paul  W.  Dudman,  LL.B 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Michela  English,  M.P.P.M. 

Washington,  DC 

Carol  McMurtry  Fowler,  A.B. 

Austin,  Texas 

Madeleine  F.  Green,  Ph.D. 

Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Nancy  Hall  Green,  A.B. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


Mary  Lawrence  Harris,  M.D. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Barbara  A.  Hill,  Ph.D. 

President  of  the  College 

ex  officio 

Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 

Katherine  K.  Lindsey,  A.B. 

Neptune  Beach,  Florida 

Michelle  M.  MacMurtrie,  A.B. 

Villanova,  Pennsylvania 

Norma  Patteson  Mills 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Vaughan  Inge  Morrissette,  A.B. 

Mobile,  Alabama 

Mary  Johnson  Nelson,  A.B. 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

John  P.  Ottaway,  Jr.,  J.D. 

Village  of  Golt,  Florida 

C.  Gregg  Petersmeyer,  M.B.A. 

Bethesda,  Maryland 

Mark  Prothro,  M.B.A. 

Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Patricia  Powell  Pusey,  A.B. 

Arlington,  Virginia 

Stephanie  Bredin  Speakman,  A.B. 

Greenville,  Delaware 

Elizabeth  Smith  White,  A.B. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Meredith  Williams,  A.B. 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Robert  C.  Wood  III,  LL.B. 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 
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Administration,  1995-1996 


Office  of  the 
President 

Barbara  A.  Hill 

President 

B.A.  University  of  Illinois; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Washington,  Seattle 

Deborah  S.  Shrader 

Assistant  to  the  President 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Karen  L.  Summers 

Executive  Secretary 

Rita  S.  Camm 

Secretary 

Office  of  the  Chaplain 

Susan  C.  Lehman 

Chaplain 

B.A.  Miami  University; 

M.A.  Xavier  University; 

M.A.  University  of  Chicago 

Divinity  School 

Patience  C.  Richeson 

Secretary/Receptionist 
A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College 

Office  of  Institutional 
Research 

Roy  L.  Robbins 

Director 

B.A.  University  of  South 
Carolina;  M.A., 
University  of  Virginia 

Office  of  the  Dean 

George  H.  Lenz 

Dean  of  the  College;  Whitney- 
Guion  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Rutgers 
University 

Cynthia  M.  Patterson 

Dean  of  Academic  Advising 
B.A.  Rollins  College;  Ph.D. 
Northwestern  University 


Margaret  A.  Scouten 

Coordinator  of  International 
Studies 

B.A.  Lemoyne  College;  M.A. 
State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo;  Ph.D.  State 
University  of  New  York  at 
Albany 

Esther  R.  Markert 

Executive  Secretary 

Katherine  D.  Collins 

Secretary 

Rebecca  C.  Seagle 

Receptionist/Secretary 

Academic  Resource 

Center 

Laura  Symons 

Director  and  Visiting  Instructor 

in  English 
B.A.  University  of  Florida; 

M.A.  University  of  New 

Hampshire 

Computing  Services 

Leif  Aagaard,  Jr. 

Director  of  Computing  Services 
and  Telecommunications 

B.S.,  M.B.A.  Lynchburg 
College;  M.C.S.  University 
of  Virginia 

William  G.  Garden,  Jr. 

Coordinator  of  Administrative 

Computing 
B.S.  Lynchburg  College 

Ronald  W.  Driskill 

Operations  Supervisor 

Martin  Q.  Miller 

Microcomputer  Assistant 
B.A.  Bridgewater  College; 
M.A.  University  of  Virginia 

Teresa  W.  Aagaard 

Senior  Programmer  Analyst 
A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College 

John  T.  Barrett 

Communications  Specialist 

Charles  R.  Gehman 

Network  Specialist 


Shawn  Brenneman 

Micro  Computer  Specialist 
B.S.,  M.S.  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute 

Valerie  G.  Kestner 

Telecom  Customer  Service 
Representative 

Elaine  C.  Hatter 

Secretary /Receptionist 

Office  of  Sponsored 
Programs 

Thomas  P.  Loftus 

Director 

B.A.  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley;  M.A.  University 
of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara;  J.D.  Columbia 
University 

Libraries 

John  G.  Jaffe 

Director  of  Libraries  and 

Media  Services 
B.A.  University  of  the  South; 

M.A.,  M.S.L.S.  ViUanova 

University 

Patricia  L.  Wright 

Associate  Director;  Head 

of  Technical  Services 
A.B.  University  of  Missouri; 

M.S.L.S.  ViUanova 

University 

Lisa  N.  Johnston 

Head  of  Public  Services 
B.A.,  M.S.L.S.  University  of 
Tennessee 

Alicia  D.  Grant 

Bibliographic  Instruction, 

Reference  Librarian 
B.S.  University  of  Alabama, 

Birmingham;  M.L.S. 

University  of  Alabama 

Malynn  E.  Linton 

Serials  Librarian 

B.A.  East  Carolina  University; 
M.L.S.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro 
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Deborah  A.  Fritzler 

Bookkeeper 

Thelma  B.  Jordan 

Interlihrary  Loan  Supervisor 

Shirley  P.  Reid 

Circulation  Supervisor 

B.  Joyce  Kramar 

Acquisitions  Assistant;  Secretary 

Betty  A.  Evans 

Cataloguing  Supervisor 

Caressa  T.  Talley 

Branch  Libraries  Assistant 

Anne  H.  Richards 

Director  of  Media  and 

Language  Lab 
A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College 

Junior  Year  in  France 

Emile  A.  Langlois 

Director 

Agrege  de  I'Universite, 

Doctoral  de  Troisieme 

Cycle,  Universite  de 

Montpellier 

Deborah  H.  Nelson 

Resident  Director,  Paris  Office 
B.A.  Wittenberg  University; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Ohio  State 

University 

Patricia  B.  Wydner 

Assistant  to  the  Director 

M.  Sue  Fauber 

Secretary 

Carol  S.  Denis 

Assistant  to  the  Resident 

Director 
B.A.  University  of  North 

Carolina;  M.A.  Middlebury 

College 

Junior  Year  in  Spain 

Mary  Anne  Wilson 

Director 

A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College; 
M.A.  Columbia  University 

Helen  S.  Grose 

Secretary 


Office  of  the  Registrar 

Paul  G.  Wiley  II 

Registrar 

B.  Mus.  Ed.,  M.  Mus.  Ed. 
Shenandoah  University 

Deborah  Powell 

Associate  Registrar 
B.A.  Longwood  College 

Office  of  Admissions 

Nancy  E.  Church 

Executive  Director  of 

Admissions  and  Financial  Aid 
A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College 

Margaret  A.  Williams 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions 
A.B.  Wittenberg  University; 

M.A.  Washington 

University 

La  Verne  Y.  Cox 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 
B.A.  Lyon  College 

Rebecca  H.  Nelson 

Admissions  Counselor 
A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College 

Amy  Ayers  Peck 
Admissions  Counselor 
A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College; 
M.Ed.  University  of  Virginia 

Betsy  V.  Ackerson 

Admissions  Counselor 
B.A.  Duke  University 

June  P.  Driskill 

Office  Manager/Data 

Management  Coordinator 
B.S.  Lynchburg  College 

Joanne  A.  Cardan 

Executive  Secretary/Receptionist 

Stephenie  L.  Babish 

Secretary 

Judy  E.  Bondurant 

Secretary 

Eleanor  B.  Staples 

Secretary 


Office  of 
Financial  Aid 

Robert  A.  Steckel 

Director 

B.A.  University  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana 

Jean  B.  Schaar 

Assistant  Director 

Wanda  T.  Spradley 

Administrative  Assistant 
to  the  Director 

Division  of 
Student  Affairs 

Cindy  C.  Mays 

Administrative  Assistant 

Office  of  Career  Planning 
and  Lifetimes  Center 

Frances  S.  Hersey 

Acting  Director 
B.A.  Mary  Baldwin  College; 
M.Ed.  University  of  Virginia 

Carolyn  K.  Brazill 

Placement  Coordinator 
B.S.  Berea  College 

Donna  K.  Dawson 

Secre  tary/Receptionis  t 

Health  Services 

Gay  Stanislawski,  R.N.,  N.P. 

Director  of  Health  Services/ 

Nurse  Practitioner 
B.S.N.  University  of 

Wisconsin,  Madison 

William  Brown,  M.D.,  P.C. 

College  Physician 

M.D.  East  Carolina  University 

Betty  B.  Bryant,  R.N. 

Nurse 

Charlotte  Brown 

Medical  Secretary 

Counseling  Services 

MoUie  J.  Messimer 

College  Counselor 
B.A.  Colorado  College; 

M.Ed.,  Ed.S.  James 

Madison  University,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Virginia 
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Housing  and 
Residential  Life 

Wanda  Weaver 

Director  of  Residence  Life 

and  Housing 
B.A.  North  Carolina  State 

University;  M.Ed.  University 

of  North  Carolina  at 

Greensboro 

Frances  S.  Hatch 

Assistant  Director  of  Residence 

Life  and  Housing 
B.A.  Mary  Baldwin  College; 

M.Ed.  University  of  Virginia 

Deborah  EUer 

Resident  Coordinator 
B.A.  Mary  Baldwin  College 
M.A.  HoUins  College 

Teresa  Henley 

Resident  Coordinator 

B.A.  Wake  Forest  University 

Patricia  Henley 

Resident  Coordinator 
B.A.  Virginia  Polytechnic 

Institute;  M.S.  Lynchburg 

College 

Laura  Staman 

Resident  Coordinator 
B.F.A.  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University 

Wailes  Student  Center/ 
Student  Activities 

Janet  L.  Metzger 

Assistant  Dean  of  Student 
Affairs/Director  of  Wailes 
Student  Center 

B.A.  Virginia  Intermont 
College;  M.A.  George 
Washington  University 

Laura  Staman 

Outdoor  Program  Coordinator 
B.F.A.  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University 


Division  of 
Business  Affairs 
Office  of  the  Treasurer 

Gail  D.  Payne 

Comptroller ,  Acting  Treasurer 
B.A.  Mary  Washington 

College;  M.Ad.  Lynchburg 

College 

Vera  L.  Campbell 

Executive  Secretary 

Tracey  T.  Garrett 

Accounting  Supervisor 
B.A.  Radford  University; 
M.Ad.  Lynchburg  College 

Rita  E.  Cash 

Accounts  Receivable 
Coordinator 

Gayle  W.  Cash 

Accounts  Payable/Payroll/ 
Bookkeeper 

Patricia  C.  James 

Personnel  Coordirmtor 

Frances  Beverly 

Cashier 

Florence  Elston  Inn 

John  W.  Dalzell 

Manager 

Book  Shop 

Roscoe  Fitts 

Director 

B.S.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 

Dianne  M.  King 

Assistant  Director 

Kleopatra  T.  Garland 

Manager,  Sweet  Briar  Boutique 

Annie  W.  Powell 

Bookkeeper/Bu;yer 

Shirley  C.  Barney 

Textbook  and  Art  Supply 
Manager 

Rebecca  P.  Baker 

Special  Asst. /Display  Manager 
A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College 

Karla-Beth  L.  Faulconer 

Head  Cashier 


Gloria  R.  Smith 

Shipping/Receiving  Clerk 

Martha  Woodroof 

Boxwood  Cafe  Manager/ 
Assistant 

Campus  Police 

Willie  H.  Neal 

Chief 

B.A.  Virginia  Seminary 

Tammy  H.  Jarvis 

Assistant  to  the  Chief 
A.  A.  Central  Virginia 
Community  College 

Duplicating  Office 
and  Mail  Room 

Gwen  S.  Hudson 

Manager 

Rebecca  T.  Harvey 

Assistant 

James  H.  Rose,  Jr. 

Mail  Carrier 

Food  Service 

Archie  M.  Waldron 

Director;  Director,  Summer 

Programs 
A.A.S.  Paul  Smith  College; 

B.B.A.  Roanoke  College 

Kevin  T.  Phelps 

Manager,  Prothro  Commons 
A.A.S.  Southern  Maine 

V.T.I. ;  B.S.  University  of 

New  Hampshire 

Nancy  H.  Herr 

Manager,  Catering 

Coordinator ,  Summer 

Programs 
B.S.  Madison  College 

Donna  C.  Campbell 

Supervisor,  Catering 

Geraldine  T.  Branham 

Manager,  Bistro 

Judy  A.  White 

Bookkeeper 

A.A.S.  Tidewater  Community 
College 

Robin  H.  Seay 

Secretary/Office  Assistant 
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Museums  and  Historic 
Properties 

Ann  M.  Whitley 

Curator 

A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College 

Physical  Plant 

Frank  H.  Fedorovich 

Director 

Jacqueline  A.  Dawson 

Manager  of  Housekeeping  and 

Grounds 
B.B.A.  Averett  College 

B.  Scott  Tucker 

Superintendent  of  Power  Plant 

Thomas  W.  Shelton 

Superintendent  of  Carpenters 
and  Painters 

James  E.  Meade 

Assistant  Director  of 
Housekeeping 

George  E.  Hudson 

Grounds  Foreman 

Melissa  C.  Woodfin 

Assistant  to  the  Director 

Sara  J.  Jewell 

Computer  Operator 

Purchasing 

W.  Keith  Templin 

Materials/Hazardous  Waste 

Manager 
B.S.  University  of  Tennessee 

Cynthia  L.  Ponton 

Bookkeeper 

Babs  A.  Rentz 

Clerk/Typist 

Office  of  Alumnae 

Louise  S.  Zingaro 

Director 

A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College 

Nancy  G.  Baldwin 

Editor,  Alumnae  Magazine 
A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College 

Sharon  L.  Watts 

Alumnae  Programs  Coordinator 
A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College 


Noreen  D.  Parker 

Assistant/Assistant  Editor 
Alumnae  Magazine/Tour 
Coordinator 

B.A.  Queen's  University 

Sandra  B.  Maddox 

Assistant  to  the  Director 

Bonnie  L.  Seitz 

Computer  Operator/Secretary 

Cindy  A.  Sale 

Secretary 

Frances  W.  Swift 

Secretary 

Division  of 
Development  and 
Public  Relations 

Mitchell  L.  Moore 

Vice  President  for  Development 
B.A.  University  of  Richmond; 
M.P.A.  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University 

Janet  Walton 

Executive  Secretary /Assistant  to 
the  Vice  President  for 
Development 

Office  of  Development 

Denise  A.  McDonald 

Director  of  Development 
B.A.  College  of  William 
and  Mary 

Phoebe  D.  Hyman 

Director  of  Alumnae/ 
Development  Systems 

B.A.  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley;  M.A.  George- 
town University 

Cathy  C.  Mays 

Associate  Director  of 

Development 
A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College 

Nancy  G.  Baldwin 

Coordinator  of  Development 

Communications 
A.B.  Sweet  Briar  College 

Dawn  M.  Blankinship 

Associate  Director  of 

Development 
B.A.  Mary  Baldwin  College 


Ute  Kohler  Sartin 

Development  Associate 

Gloria  A.  Higginbotham 

Associate/Office  Manager 
B.S.  St.  Paul's  College 

Jean  T.  Burley 

Secretary 

Julia  W.  Carwile 

Secretary 

Rita  P.  Harvey 

Secretary 

Philip  S.  Marshall 

Records  Clerk 

Debra  C.  Wyland 

Secretary 

Office  of  Public  Relations 
Monica  F.  Dean 

Director  of  Public  Relations 
B.A.  University  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana 

Catherine  S.  Bost 

Director  of  Publications 
B.A.  University  of  South 
Carolina 

Anne  F.  Grimm 

Director  of  College  Events 
M.A.  University  of  Edinburgh 

David  M.  Blount 

Assistant  Director  for  Marketing 

Communications 
B.A.  Virginia  Polytechnic 

Institute;  M.A.  University  of 

Georgia 
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Alumnae  Association 


Sweet  Briar  has  a  very 
active  Alumnae 
Association  which 
supports  the  interests 
of  the  College  and  its 
students  and  faculty. 

Alumnae  are 
represented  on  the 
Sweet  Briar  College 
Board  of  Directors  by 
the  president  of  the 
Alumnae  Association, 
who  is  an  ex  officio 
member  oi  the  Board, 
and  four  alumnae 
members,  who  are 
nominated  by  the 
Association. 

The  policies  and 
programs  of  the 
Alumnae  Association 
are  determined  by  a 
Board,  comprised  of 
officers,  regional 
chairs,  chairs  of 
standing  committees, 
members-at-large,  and 
the  alumnae  members 
of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The 
Association,  in 
cooperation  with  the 
College,  maintains 
the  Alumnae  Office  at 
Sweet  Briar  and  is 
represented  there  by 
the  Director  of  the 
Alumnae  Association. 

Alumnae  Board 

President 

Ethel  Ogden  Burwell 

285  McMillan  Road 
Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  MI 
48236 
(313/881-3407) 


First  Vice  President  & 
Chair  of  Clubs  &  Chair  of 
Regional  Committee 
Myth  Monnich  Bayoud 
3701  Turtle  Creek 
Boulevard,  #1  OH 
Dallas,  TX  75219 
(H:  214/521-6439) 
(W:  214/573-5721) 
(fax:  214/528-9458) 

Second  Vice  President, 
Chair  of  Reunion  & 
Council  Planning 
Linda  Mae  Visocan 
4387  Richmond  Road 
Cleveland,  OH  44122 
(H:  216/464-9689) 
(W:  216/621-8172) 
(fax:  216/621-8371) 

Third  Vice  President,  & 
National  Alumnae 
Admissions  Representatives 
and  Financial  Aid  Chair 
Kathleen  (Kathy) 

Garcia  Pegues 
P.O.  Box  3006 
Warrenton,VA  22186 
(H:  703/364-3835) 
(W:  703/364-1551) 

Secretary  &  Chair  of 

Constitution  &  Bylaws 

Committee 

Jane  Tatman  Walker 

3613  Bay  Road  North 

Drive 
Indianapolis,  IN  46240 
(317/577-7862) 

Treasurer 
Margaret  (Robin) 
Christian  Ryan 

34  Upwey  Road 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617/431-2656) 

Alumnae  Fund  Chair 
Mildred  (Bee)  Newman 
Thayer 

22  Mid  wood  Terrace 
Madison,  NJ  07940 
201/377-0124) 


Academic  Outreach  Chair 
Gail  Ann  Zarwell 
Winkler 

708  Congress  Street 
Neenah,  WI  54956 
(414/725-1978) 

Nomirmttng  Chair 
Marjorie  (Marjie) 
McGraw  McDonald 

6 1 6  Greenwood  Road 
Ruxton.MD  21204 
(H:  410/337-2951) 
(W:  410/435-2800) 
(fax:  410/532-3202) 

Regional  Chairs 

Region  1 

Judith  Benson  Stigle 

7  Cambridge  Drive 
Madison,  CT  06443 
(203/245-3115) 

Region  // 
Margaret  (Meg) 
Richards  Wiederseim 

186  Steeplechase  Road 
Devon,  PA  19333 
(610/971-0314) 

Region  Ul 

Faith  Rahmer  Croker 

692  Fairfax  Way 
Williamsburg,  VA  23185 
(804/253-5773) 

Region  IV 

Frances  Gilbert  Browne 

201 1  Pinewood  Circle 
Charlotte,  NC  28211 
(704/366-8797) 

Region  V 
Claire  Dennison 
Griffith 

2639  Arden  Road,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  GA  30327 
(404/350-0736) 

Region  VI 
Wendy  Igleheart 

773  South  Lombard  Ave. 
Evansville,  IN  47714 
(812/477-8090) 


Region  V/I 
Diane  B.  Dalton 

1533  East  Royal!  Place, 

Apt.  #20 
Milwaukee,  WO  53202 
(H:  414/276-2989) 
(W:  414/224-1761) 
(fax:  414/224-9097) 

Region  VUl 

Margaret  Stuart  Wilson 
Dickey 

9101  Quince  Street 
New  Orleans,  LA  701 18 
(504/486-2187) 

Region  IX 

Melanie  Bowen  Steglich 

3619  Crescent  Avenue 
Dallas,  TX  75205 
(H:  214/522-7553) 
(W:  214/688-4026) 

Region  X 

Elizabeth  (Betsy)  Moore 
Rice 

34  West  Kaler  Drive 
Phoenix,  AZ  85021 
(602/944-9654) 

Members-at'Large 

Amelia  McDaniel 

1143  West  Avenue 
Richmond,  VA  23220 
(H:  804/353-4637) 
(W:  804/355-1779) 

English  E.  Griffith 

151  West  Circle  Drive 
Lexington,  SC  29072 
(803/359-5144) 

Alumnae  Members 
Board  of  Directors 

Marsha  Taylor  DeLain 

K-26  Mifflin  Run 

Apartments 
1300  S.  Farmview  Drive 
Dover,  DE  19901 
(H:  302/736-3224) 
(W:  302/739-3902) 
(Fax:  302/739-3092) 
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Mollie  Tohnson  Nelson 

P.O.  Box  71 
Lookout  Mountain, 
TN  37350 
(615/82M368) 
(fax:  615/825-6366) 

Nancy  Hall  Green 

3655  Tuxedo  Road,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  GA  30305 
(404/237-5735) 

Eugenia  Dickey  Caldwell 

One  Newburg  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94131 

(415/821-0212) 

Ex  Officio 
Members 

Planned  Giving  Chair 
Nannette  McBurney 
Crowdus 

2925  Judson  Road 
Spring  Lake,  MI  49456 
(H:  616/846-0836) 
(W:  616/847-8640) 
(fax:  616/847-6232) 

Boxwood  Circle  Chair 

Mollie  Tohnson  Nelson 

P.O.  Box  71 

Lookout  Mountain,  TN 

37350 

(615/821-1368) 

(fax:  615/825-6366) 

Fund  Agents  Chair 
Lynne  Manov  Sprinsky 

The  Old  Smithy 
Rd.  4,  Box  785 
Montoursville,  PA  17754 
(717/433-4377) 

Annual  Fund  Chair 
Ann  Ritchey  Baruch 

230  Laurel  Lane 
Haverford,  PA  19041 
(610/649-9860) 
(fax:  610/649-6504) 

National  Reunion  Gifts 
Chair 

JoAnn  Soderquist 
Kramer 

Quality  Suites 
1712  Shelhume  Road 
So.  Burlington,  VT  05403 
(Hotel:  802/860-1112) 
(W:  802/657-6641) 
(fax:  802/860-6614) 


Editor,  Alumnae  Magazine 
Nancy  Godwin 
Baldwin 
P.O.  Box  59 
Monroe,  VA  24574 
(H:  804/929-6330) 
(W:  804/381-6161) 

Director,  Alumnae 

Association 

Louise  Swiecki  Zingaro 

P.O.  Box  53 

Sweet  Briar,  VA  24595 

(H:  804/381-5913) 

(W:  804/381-6131) 

(fax:  804/381-6132) 

National  Reunion  Gifts 

Chair-elect 

Ann  Young  Bloom 

283  Hathaway  Lane 

Wynnewood,  PA  19096 

(610/642-2924) 

(fax:  610/642-0314) 

Executive 
Committee 

Ethel  O.  Burwell 
Presiiient 
Myth  M.  Bayoud 
First  Vice  President 
Linda  Mae  Visocan 
Second  Vice  President 
Kathy  0.  Pegues 
Third  Vice  President 
Jane  T.  Walker 
Secretary 
Robin  C.  Ryan 
Treasurer 
Bee  N.  Thayer 
Alumnae  Fund  Chair 
Marsha  T.  DeLain 
Board  of  Directors 
Louise  S.  Zingaro 
Director,  Alumnae 
Association 

Alumnae  Clubs 

Alumnae  Clubs,  located 
throughout  the  country, 
support  the  College  in 
many  ways,  providing 
funds  for  scholarships, 
informing  prospective 
students  about  the 
College,  offering 
networking  service  to 


alumnae  and  students, 
and  involving  alumnae 
with  College  programs 
and  concerns.  Clubs  and 
individual  alumnae 
participate  in  the  Friends 
of  Art  and  the  Friends  of 
the  Library  at  Sweet 
Briar.  Most  clubs 
celebrate  Sweet  Briar  Day 
once  a  year,  usually  in 
December. 

Sweet  Briar  College  is 
represented  in  many  areas 
of  the  country  by 
alumnae  who,  as  club 
presidents,  alumnae 
admissions 

representatives,  or  key 
alumnae,  are  qualified  to 
provide  current 
information  about  the 
College.  The  list  follows. 
All  are  pleased  to  be 
called  on,  or  questions 
may  be  directed  to  the 
Alumnae  Office  at  Sweet 
Briar. 

AARC  -  Alumnae 

Admissions  Representative 

Chair 

AAR  -  Alumnae 

Admissions  Representative 

Contact  Person 


Alabama 

Caroline  Hawk  Sparrow 

Club  President 
20  Norman  Drive 
Birmingham,  AL  35213 
(205/879-4007) 

Martha  Shorter  Lanier 

AARC 

2533  Montevallo  Road 

Birmingham,  AL  35223 

(205/879-1492) 

Laura  Rose  Martin 

AARC 

209  Fox  Hollow  Way 

Dothan,  AL  36301 

(205/794-0980) 

Helen  Elliott  Sockwell 

Club  President 

2291  Meadowbrook  Drive 

Huntsville,  AL  35803 

(205/881-0329) 


Amanda  Thrasher 

Segrest 

AARC 

412  Zandale  Drive 

Huntsville,  AL  35801 

(205/883-7081) 

Vaughan Inge 
Morrissette 

AARC 

3  Taylor  Place 

Mobile,  AL  36608 

(205/342-8623) 

Georgia  Graham  Carroll 

Club  President 

3573  Thomas  Avenue 

Montgomery,  AL  361 1 1 

(205/281-5232) 

Laura  L.  Crum 

AARC 

3159  LeBaron  Avenue 

Montgomery,  AL  36106 

(205/263-0433) 

Mary  Densmore  Notaro 

AARC 

329  Rice  Valley  Road, 

N.E. 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35406 
(205/345-9668) 

Arizona 

Nancy  Daugherty 
Davidson 

AARC 

15021  S.  25  Way 
Phoenix,  AZ  85048 
((602/759-1952) 

Patsy  Kraeger 

Club  President 
1027  East  Palm  Lane 
Phoenix,  AZ  85006 
(602/252-9601) 

Marilynn  Clark 
Leathers 

Key  Alumna 

8216  East  Lewis  Avenue 

Scottsdale,  AZ  85257 

(602/946-0936) 

Suzanne  J.  Petrie 

AARC 

4250  Busby  Drive,  #422 

Sierra  Vista,  AZ  85635 
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Arkansas 

Mary  Staci  Stockburger 

AARC 

5401  Hawthorne  Road 

Little  Rock,  AR  72207 

(501/661-0791) 

Jane  Warner  Williams 

AAR 

3909  South  27th  Circle 

Fort  Smith,  AR  72901 

(501/674-7978) 

California 

Victoria  A.  MacMillan 

AAR 

P.O.  Box  434 

Boulder  Creek,  CA 

95006 

(408/338-2423) 

Melissa  Thomason 
O'Toole 

AAR 

5  Carver 

Irvine,  CA  92720 

(714/651-0691) 

Wendy  Birtcher 
Anderson 

AAR 

18  Alcott  Place 

Laguna  Niguel,  CA 

92677 
(714/493-6244) 

Rosalie  Barringer 
Wornham 

AAR 

5372  La  Jolla  Mesa  Drive 

La  Jolla,CA  92037 

(619/488-6685) 

Christine  Diver  Ans 

AARC 

1298  Fourth  Street 

Monterey,  CA  93940 

(408/657-0151) 

Laura  Arceneaux 

AARC 

355  S.  Madison  Ave., 

#101 
Pasadena,  CA  91 101 
(818/792-1741) 


Elizabeth  Harvey 

AAR 

1702  Northstar  Drive 

Petaluma,  CA  94954 

(707/778-8915) 

Lisa  Fowler  Winslow 

AARC 

826  Toyopa  Drive 

Pacific  Palisades, 

CA  90272 
(213/459-4258) 

Pamela  Koehler  Elmets 

AARC 

109  Merritt  Way 

Sacramento,  CA  95864 

(916/483-0389) 

Patricia  Roby 
Gotfredson 

AARC 

2530  Fillmore  St.,  #2 

San  Francisco,  CA 

94115 

(415/931-9541) 

Polly  Benson  Brown 

Club  President 
616  17th  Street 
Santa  Monica,  CA 

90402 
(310/451-3544) 

Penn  Willets  FuUerton 

Club  President 
124  Linden  Lane 
San  Rafael,  CA  94901 
(415/457-8134) 

Colorado 

Meg  Shields  Duke 

Club  President 

4450  S.  Clarkson  Street 

Englewood,  CO  80110 

(303/789-1555) 

Barbara  Paulson 
Goodbarn 

AARC 

2184  E.  Chesapeake 

Lane 

Highlands  Ranch, 

CO  80126 
(303/791-3940) 


Connecticut 

Lynne  Gardner  Detmer 

AARC 

3  Yew  Street 

Norwalk,  CT  06850 

(203/847-7155) 

Tana  Meier  Parseliti 

Key  Alumrm 

808  Thompson  Street 

Glastonbury,  CT  06033 

(203/659-1722) 

Patricia  Gromel  Young 

Club  President! AARC 
3 1  West  Brother  Drive 
Greenwich,  CT  06830 
(203/869-9433) 

Delaware 

Marsha  Taylor  DeLain 

Board  of  Directors/ Alumnae 

BoardlAARC 

1300  S.  Farmview  Drive, 

K-26 
Dover,  DE  19901 
(302/736-3224) 

Alice  Warner  Donaghy 

Club  President 
100  Oxford  Place, 

Alapocas 
Wilmington,  DE  19803 
(302/652-2522) 

Kathleen  Keogh  Snelling 

AARC 

806  Hopeton  Road 

Wilmington,  DE  19807 

(302/652-2958) 

District  of 
Columbia 

Phoebe  B runner 
Peacock 

Club  President 
7506  Maple  Avenue 
Chevy  Chase,  MD  20815 
(301/652-1826) 

Elizabeth  Cahill  Sharman 

AARC 

5609  33rd  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20015 

(202/537-1782) 


Florida 

Patricia  C.  Geets 

AAR 

339  W.  Sugarherry  Lane 

Beverly  Hills,  FL  34465 

(904/746-7885) 

Evan  C.  Wright 

AARC 

6936  Villas  Drive  West 

Boca  Raton,  FL  33433 

(407/368-2088) 

Helen  Gwinn  Wallace 

Key  Alumna 

3923  Woodlake  Drive 

Bonita  Springs,  FL  33923 

(813/495-0109) 

Cathleen  Brooke 
Dunkle 

Club  President 
4823  Apache  Avenue 
Jacksonville,  FL  32210 
(904/388-1000) 

Laura  Campbell  Walker 

Club  President! AARC 
6255  S.W.  92nd  Street 
Miami,  FL  33156 
(305/661-2452) 

Anne  Borough 
O'Connor 

Key  Alumna 

3430  Gulf  Shore  Blvd. 

Apt.  2A 
Naples,  FL  33940 
(813/262-3216) 

Margaret  Mohlman 
Degler 

AAR 

807  Reef  Point  Circle 

Naples,  FL  33963 

(813/566-3393) 

Katherine  K.  Lindsey 

AARC/Board  of  Directors 
Til  North  Street 
Neptune  Beach,  FL 
32266 
(904/270-0137) 

Piper  Allan 

Club  President 
1124  Edge  water  Court 
Orlando,  R  32804 
(407/423-5396) 
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Dorothy  Wood  Letts 

Key  Alumim 

419  Seaview  Avenue 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
(407/655-8307) 

Christina  Babcock 
Chase 

Key  Alumna 

4039  Coquina  Drive, 

S.E. 

St.  Petersburg,  FL  33705 

(813/82L0060) 

Coleen  Dee  Butterick 

Key  Alumna 

860  South  Village  Drive, 

#106 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33716 
(813/577-0075) 

Susan  Finn  Adams 

AARC 

1686  Copperfield  Circle 

Tallahassee,  FL  32312 

(904/668-4973) 

Cecile  Waterman  Essrig 

Key  Alumna 

1013  Frankland  Road 

Tampa,  FL  33629 

(813/253-5910) 

Elisabeth  Elmore 
Gilleland 

AAKC 

1098  McKean  Circle 

Winter  Park,  FL  32789 

(407/644-1700) 

Georgia 

Jane  Lauderdale 
Armstrong 

Club  President 

1577  Musket  Ridge  Road 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

(404/240-0105) 

K.  Ellen  Hagan 

AARC 

P.O.  Box  346 

Commerce,  GA  30529 

(706/335-3695) 

Heather  Colson  Ewing 

AARC 

420  Nelson  Ferry  Road 
Decatur,  GA  30030 
(404/377-3120) 


Ashley  Henderson 

AARC 

3106  Dale  Drive 

Atlanta,  GA  30305 

(404/816-5348) 

Susan  Pern  Plank 

AARC 

23  Myer  Drive 

Ft.  Gordon,  GA  30905 

Connie  Etz  Logan 

AARC 

738  East  49th  Street 

Savannah,  GA  31405 

(912/355-0510) 

Hawaii 

Mona  Wilson  Beard 

AARC 

1328  Molehu  Drive 

Honolulu,  HI  96818 

(808/422-0633) 

Illinois 

Allison  Roberts  Green 

Club  President/AAR 
940  Edwards  Avenue 
East  Dundee,  IL  601 18 

(708/889-2052) 

Janice  G.  Keith 

AARC 

11 10  Grove  2E 

Evanston,  IL  60201 

(708/733-8529) 

Indiana 

Meg  Myers  Sullivan 

Club  Co-President 
6019  Buckskin  Circle 
Indianapolis,  IN  46250 
(317/842-0949) 

Jane  Tatman  Walker 

Alumnae  Board/Club 

Co-President 

3613  Bay  Rd.,  North  Dr. 

Indianapolis,  IN  46240 

(317/577-7862) 

Iowa 

Linda  Emery  Miller 

Key  AlumnalAARC 
2809  Ashwood  Drive 
Des  Moines,  lA  50322 
(515/278-2987) 


Kansas 

Martha  French  Roberts 

Club  President/ AARC 
2314  West  7  Lst  Street 
Shawnee  Mission, 

KS  66208 
(913/677-0467) 

Kentucky 

Marian  Wahlgren  Vester 

Club  President 
416  Holiday  Road 
Lexington,  KY  40502 
(606/266-2693) 

Mason  Bennett  Rummel 

Club  President/AARC 
7600  Barbour  Place  Court 
Louisville,  KY  40241 
(502/339-0771) 

Betsy  Buchanan 
Fishback 

AARC 
Pisgah  Pike 
Versailles,  KY  40383 
(606/873-6877) 

Louisiana 

Anne  Mercer  Kornegay 

Club  President 

1445  Silverton  Drive 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70815 

(504/273-3477) 

Maia  Free  Jalenak 

AARC 

605  Camelia  Avenue 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70806 

(504/344-3732) 

P.  Robyn  Barto 

AAR 

5530  Hewes  Street 

New  Orleans,  LA  70125 

Maine 

Nancy  Pingree  Drake 

Key  AlumnalAARC 
175  Foreside  Road 
Falmouth,  ME  04105 
(207/781-5171) 

Laurie  A.  Palmer 

AAR 

46  Pleasant  Street 

Waterx'dle,  ME  04901 

(207/873-5204) 


Maryland 

Irfan  Kiratli  Latimer 

AARC 

315  Beach  Drive 

Annapolis,  MD  21403 

(410/269-7610) 


Jill  Heptinstall 

Club  President 

103  West  39th  Street 

UnitG2 
Baltimore,  MD  21210 
(301/467-3376) 

Pam  Henerv  Arey 

Club  President 
249  Wiltshire  Lane 
SevemaPark,  MD21146 
(301/544-4737) 

Lee  Carroll  Roebuck 

AARC 

27  Far  Comers  Loop 

Sparks,  MD  21152 

(410/472-0737) 

Massachusetts 

Adelaide  Eshbach 

Club  President/AAR 
7-2  Concord  Greene 
Concord,  MA  01742 

(508/371-0716) 

Robin  Christian  Ryan 

Alumnae  Board/ AARC 
34  Upwey  Road 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617/431-2656) 

Michigan 

Ethel  Ogden  Burwell 

Board  of  Directors/ 
Alumnae  Board/ AARC 
285  McMillan  Road 
Crosse  Pointe  Farms, 

MI  48236 
(313/881-3407) 

Robin  Rodger  Heller 

Club  President 
1037  Kensington 
Crosse  Pointe  Park, 

MI  48230 
(313/882-6130) 
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Renee  A.  Brooks 

AAR 

10677  South  Shore 

Drive 

Holland,  MI  49423 

(616/335-2592) 

Minnesota 

Catherine  M.  Flaherty 

AARC 

11830  28th  Avenue,  N. 

Plymouth,  MN  55441 

(612/550-1101) 

Mississippi 

Missy  Gentry 
Witherow 

AAR 

1431  Wisteria  Drive 

Vicksburg,  MS  39180 

(601/636-3423) 

Missouri 

Jane  Piper  Gleason 

Key  Alumna 

425  West  Swon  Avenue 

St.  Louis,  MO  631 19 

(314/963-0776) 

Montana 

Virginia  Nolte  Rude 

Key  Alumna 

4356  Palisades  Park 

Drive 

Billings,  MT  59106 

(406/656-8634) 

Nevada 

Heidi  R.  Slavin 

AARC 

2800  S.  Eastern,  #1104 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89109 
(702/731-5594) 


New  Hampshire 

Brandi  Beck 

AARC 

214  Church  Street 

KeeneNH  03431 

(603/358-5363) 


New  Jersey 

Mary  Jo  Biscardi 

AARC 

931  Wood  Mill  Drive 
Cranbury,NJ  08512 
(609/371-0314) 
Virginia  S.  deBuys 
Club  President! AAR 
H16  Shirley  Lane 
Lawrenceville,  NJ  08648 
(609/896-8135) 

Elizabeth  C.  Lanard 

AARC 

1  Garrick  Square 

Mantua,  NJ  08051 
(609/468-7338) 

Lynne  Smith  Crow 

AARC 

22  Winding  Way 

Short  Hills,  NJ  07078 

(210/467-1095) 

Kearsley  Rand  Walsh 

Club  Co-President 
144  Highland  Avenue 
Short  Hills,  NJ  07078 
(201/376-5317) 

Molly  Davis  Garone 

Club  Co-President 
289  Voorhis  Avenue 
Wyckoff,  NJ  07481 
(201/891-4913) 

New  Mexico 

Nancy  Lea  Houghton 

Key  AlummlAARC 
4128  Dietz  Farms  Circle, 

N.W. 
Albuquerque, 

NM  87107 
(505/345-3104) 

New  York 

Heather  Willson 
Freeman 

AARC 

253  Henry  Street,  #4 

Brooklyn,  NY  11201 

(718/852-4170) 

Elizabeth  Gocklev 
McLellan 

Key  Alumna 

200  Roxbury  Road 

Garden  City,  NY  11530 

(516/741-5832) 


Barbara  Sullivan 
Wanamaker 

Key  Alumna 

24  Wendover  Drive 

Huntington,  NY  11743 

(516/549-5759) 

Sarah  Consolino 
Murphy 

AARC 

201  Maple  Avenue,  B-17 

Ithaca,  NY  14850 

(607/273-1050) 

Blair  Redd 

Club  President 

36  East  68th  Street,  #5B 

New  York,  NY  10021 

(212/439-1512) 

Jennifer  Brodlieb 

AARC 

310  East  46th  Street,  #3P 

New  York,  NY  10017 

(212/867-9586) 

Deborah  A.  Rundlett 

AARC 

45  Parkway  Drive 

Port  Chester,  NY  10573 

(914/937-1372) 

Wylie  Tameson  Small 

AARC 

45  Council  Rock 

Avenue 

Rochester,  NY  14610 

(716/244-1366) 

Anne  Worbovs  Buske 

AAR 

408  Sedgwick  Drive 

Syracuse,  NY  13203 

(315/472-8581) 

Cynthia  Balch  Barns 

Key  Alumna 

7186  Cooper  Street 

Westmoreland, 

NY  13490 
(315/853-3774) 

North  Carohna 

Phyllis  Tennev  Dowd 

AAR 

315  Carolina  Meadows 

Villa 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 
(919/933-8520) 


Katherine  Connors 
Cassada 

Club  President 
1600  Biltmore  Drive 
Charlotte,  NC  28207 
(704/377-5533) 

Julie  Lindauer  Jacobson 

AARC 

2108  Floral  Avenue 

Charlotte,  NC  28203 

(704/372-3132) 

Karen  J.  Holland 

AARC 

34  Hiltin  Place,  #G 

Greensboro,  NC  27409 

Virginia  H.  Zenke 

Club  President 
P.O.  Box  29012 
Greensboro,  NC  27429 
(910/275-3024) 

Ashley  Wilson  Brook 

Club  President 

1216  Meadow  Hill  Place 

Raleigh,  NC  27609 

(919/782-8836) 

Betty  Doucett  Neill 

Key  Alumna/AARC 
210  Maples  Road 
Southern  Pines, 

NC  28387 
(910/692-9112) 

Nancy  Wilson  Tucker 

Key  Alumna 

1108  Salem  Street,  N.W. 

Wilson,  NC  27893 

(919/291-4768) 

Martha  Neill  Boney 

Key  Alumna 
1809  Azalea  Drive 
Wilmington,  NC  28403 
(919/343-9803) 

Mary  Murchison 
Gornto 

Key  Alumna 

316  South  Third  Street 

Wilmington,  NC  28401 

(919/762-7915) 
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Rebecca  Trulove 
Symons 

Club  President 

3324  Paddington  Lane 

Winston-Salem, 

NC  27106 
(910/765-5057) 

Ashley  Flynn 

AARC 

P.O.  Box  7422, 

Reynold  Station 

Winston-Salem, 

NC  27109 
(910/759-1843) 

Ohio 

Linda  Mae  Visocan 

Alumnae  Board/Club 
President/ AARC 
4387  Richmond  Road 
Cleveland,  OH  44122 
(216/464-9689) 

Betsy  Butler 

Key  Alumnah\AR 
73  East  Sycamore  Street 
Columbus,  OH  43206 
(614/443-6673) 

Mary  Hamilton  Parsons 

Key  Alumna 

2233  Tremont  Road 

Columbus,  OH  43221 

(614/486-0372) 

Jane  Shipman  Kuntz 

Key  Alumna 

646  Runnymede  Road 

Dayton,  OH  45419 

(513/298-2841) 

Betsy  Kurtz  Argo 

Key  Alumna 

Bryn  Coille 

2915  Old  Maids  Lane 

Jersey,  OH  43062 

(614/927-2085) 

Tricia  Hammer 

AARC 

2805  Westminister  Way 

Springboro,  OH  45066 

(513/748-2339) 


Nancy  Howe 
Entenmann 

Key  Alumrial AAR 
1655  Creek  Run  Drive 
Toledo,  OH  43614 
(419/868-6585) 

Ici  Ollison 

AARC 

4870  Lake  Forest  Blvd., 

#2-B 
WesterviUe,  OH  43081 
(614/228-8945) 

Oklahoma 

Catherine  S.  Blaik 

Key  Alumna 
1736  Kingsbury  Lane 
Oklahoma  City, 
OK  73116 

(405/842-9429) 

Martha  Tisdale  Cordell 

AARC 

2238  S.  Terwilleger  Blvd. 

Tulsa,  OK  741 14 

(918/742-4691) 

Joanna  Jones  Ellis 

Key  Alumna 
2558  East  73rd  Street 
Tulsa,  OK  74136 
(918/492-2332) 


Oregon 

Amy  Boyce  Osaki 

AARC 

6005  S.E.  Ivon  Street, 

#113 
Portland,  OR  97206 
(503/788-9017) 

Pennsylvania 

Margaret  Richards 
Wiederseim 

Alumnae  Board/Club 
President! AARC 
186  Steeplechase  Road 
Devon,  PA  19333 
(215/971-0314) 

Barbara  A.  Brand 

AAR 

3415  Fairfield  road 

Gettysburg,  PA  17325 


Kimberly  K.  Willock 

AARC 

105  Millstone  Drive 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15238 

(412/963-8145) 

Lillian  Sinks  Sweeney 

Club  President 
1 1 8  Abington  Drive 
Pittsburg,  PA  15216 
(412/344-6982) 

Caroline  Moody  Roberts 

Key  Alumna 

531  Boundary  Street 

Sewickley,  PA  15143 

(412/741-6558) 

Sue  Judd  Silcox 

Key  Alumna/ AARC 
Route  6,  Box  6020 
Spring  Grove,  PA  17362 
(717/225-5250) 

Cynthia  Seller  Eister 

AARC 

1001  First  Avenue 

WiUiamsport,  PA  17701 

(717-327-1707) 

Rhode  Island 

EUyn  Tetlow  Pannone 

Key  Alumna 

One  Round  Hill  Court 

East  Greenwich, 

RI  02818 
(401/885-2934) 

Erin  Kingston  Betro 

AAR 

52  Windstone  Drive 

Portsmouth,  RI  12871 

(401/683-0858) 

South  Carolina 

Rachel  L.  Elkins 

AARC 

811  Issaquenna  Trail 

#1510 
Central,  SC  29630 
(803/671-4851) 

Cheri  Burritt  Yates 

AARC 

P.O.  Box  9455 

Charleston,  SC  29410 

(803/722-4488) 


Edna  Cunningham 
Horning 

Key  Alumna 

1 16  Southern  Pine  Road 

Columbia,  SC  29223 

(803/699-1434) 

Louise  Aubrey 
McFarland 

AARC 

6362  Goldbranch  Road 

Columbia,  SC  29206 

(803/787-2420) 

Kim  Conte  Burnett 

AAR 

P.O.  Box  168F 

Cowpens,  SC  29330 

(803/591-2066) 

Sarah  Davis  Daniels 

Club  President 

346  Riverside  Drive 

Greenville,  SC  29605 

(803/235-8352) 

Tennessee 

Kelly  L.  Morton 

AAR 

9720  Tumbridge  Lane 

KnoxvillcTN  37922 

(615/690-5991) 

Mollie  Johnson  Nelson 

Board  of  Directors/ 
Alumnae  Board/Key 
Alumna/AARC 
P.O.  Box  71 
Lookout  Mountain, 

TN  37350 
(615/821-1368) 

Jean  Morris  Long 

Key  Alumna 

6050  Sweetbriar  Cove 

Memphis,  TN  38120 

(901/767-7838) 

Margaret  Gibson 

AAR 

4042  Goodlett  Cove 

Memphis,  TN  38111 

(901/725-1379) 
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Dorothy  Woods 
McLeod 

Key  AlumnalAARC 
203  Evelyn  Avenue 

Taybum 
Nashville,  TN  37205 
(615/269-9589) 

Amy  E.  Johnson 

AARC 

3182  HiUsboro  Road 

Nashville,  TN  37215 

(615/269-9086) 

Texas 

Meredith  L.  Aikman 

AAKC 

3222  Crockett 

AmariUo,  TX  79109 

(806/359-6968) 

Lisa  C.  La  Londe 

AAR 

2408  Pebble  Beach  Drive 

Austin,  TX  78747 

(512/282-7830) 

Debra  A.  Elkins 

AARC 

400  Marion  Pugh,  #1907 

College  Station, 

TX  77840 
(409/693-0612) 

Mary  Love  Ferguson 
Sanders 

Key  Alumna 

111  Meadow  Drive 

Corsicana,TX  75110 

(903/874-6453) 

Myth  Monnich  Bayoud 

Alwmvxe  Board/ AAR 
3701  Turtle  Creek, 

#10-H 
Dallas,  TX  75219 
(214/521-6439) 

Jill  Redpath  Noland 

Club  President 
7631  La  Sobrina  Drive 
Dallas,  TX  75248 
(214/385-1718) 

Brianna  Boswell  Brown 

AARC 

9619  Mossridge  Drive 

Dallas,  TX  75238 

(214/553-9650) 


Rose  Anne 
Toppin  Cranz 

Key  Alumna 

111  North  Rivercrest  Dr. 

Ft.  Worth,  TX  76107 

(817/731-6900) 

Nathalie  Ryan  Hoyt 

Club  President 
P.O.  Box  131026 
Houston,  TX  77210 
(713/524-0333) 

Lisa  M.  Koob 

AARC 

1601  South  Shepard  #29 

Houston,  TX  77019 

(713/522-2302) 

Jill  Crawford  Adams 

Club  President 

2919  Chisholm  Trail 

San  Antonio,  TX  78217 

(512/826-8214) 

Jane  Clark  Morrison 

AARC 

225  Momingside  Drive 

San  Antonio,  TX  78209 

(210/828-1516) 

Kathryn  Prothro  Yeager 

AARC 

2111  Avondale 

Wichita  Falls,  TX  76308 

(817/767-0683) 

Utah 

Anne  Wiglesworth 
Munoz 

AARC 

2834  Wanda  Way 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

84117 

(801/277-1730) 


Virginia 

Linda  Lombardo 

Club  Co-President 
204  Woodland  Drive 
Amherst,  VA  24521 
(804/946-5180) 

Caroline  Corum  Cooke 

AARC 

1260  McChesney  Drive 

Bristol,  VA  24201 

(703/466-0868) 


Mtesa  P.  Cottemond 

AAR 

Route  2,  Box  312 

Brodnax,  VA  23920 

(804/848-4214) 

Cecilia  A.  Moore 

AARC 

2000  Jefferson  Park,  #12 

Charlottesville, 

VA  22903 
(804/295-8765) 

Elizabeth  Huggins 
Brown 

AARC 

115  Westwood  Court 

Danville,  VA  24541 

(804/799-5088) 

Beth  Powrie  Parker 

AARC 

P.O.  635,  190  Main  St. 

Dayton,  VA  22821 

(703/879-9456) 

M.  Carter  Frackelton 

Key  Alumrw. 

1 206  Buckner  Street 

Fredericksburg, 

VA  22401 
(703/373-5641) 

Leslie  Rodgers 

Cluh  Co-President 
P.O.  Box  234 
Lovingston,  VA  22949 
(804/263-4845) 

Ann  Morrison  Reams 

Key  AlumruL 

771  Bon  Air  Circle 

Lynchburg,  VA  24503 

(804/384-5847) 

Rebecca  Michie 
McVeigh 

AAR 

1037  Greenway  Court 

Lynchburg,  VA  24503 

(804/384-3125) 

Helen  Turner  Murphy 

Key  Alumrvx 

Rt.  3,  King  Copsico  Farm 

Box  440 

Montross,  VA  22520 

(804/472-3094) 


Kimberly  Hatter  Ellis 

AARC 
P.O.  Box  324 
Lake  Hatter 
Nellysford,  VA  22958 
(804/361-1827) 

Elizabeth  P.  Mason 

AAR 

5714  Shenandoah  Ave. 

Norfolk,  VA  23509 

(804/855-8402) 

Susan  Broaddus 
Hickman 

AARC 
P.O.Box  156 
Providence  Forge, 

VA  23140 
(804/359-1722) 

Karen  Hott 

AARC 

2416A  Grove  Avenue 

Richmond,  VA  23226 

(804/359-1722) 

Junie  Speight 

AARC 

3025  Stony  Lake  Drive, 

#2B 

Richmond,  VA  23235 

(804/320-8891) 

Mary  Witt 

Cluh  President! AAR 
9505  Heather  Spring  Dr. 
Richmond,  VA  23233 

(804/747-8168) 

Ashby  Clark  Hopkins 

C!ub  President 
201  60th  Street 
Virginia  Beach, 
VA  23451 

(804/425-0809) 

Kathy  Garcia  Pegues 

Alumnae  Board/ AARC 
P.O.  Box  3006 
Warrenton,VA  22186 
(703/364-3835) 

Mary  Jane  Roos  Fenn 

C!ub  President 

116  Captaine  Graves 

Williamsburg,  VA  23185 

(804/221-0787) 
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Vermont 

Elizabeth  A.  Riccobono 

AAR 

7  Main  Street 

St.  Johnsbury.VT  05819 

(802/748-3489) 

Washington 

Carol  Barnard 
Ottenberg 

Club  President 

2317  22nd  Avenue  East 

Seattle,  WA  98112 

(206/720-7150) 

West  Virginia 

Jean  Mann  Hardesty 

Club  President 
Rt.  l,Box386 
Clarksburg,  WV  26301 
(304/623-3581) 

Wisconsin 

Kory  E.  Aldrian 

AARC 

4077  S.  35th  Street,  *7 

Milwaukee,  WI  53221 

(414/281-4483) 

Gail  Ann  Zarwell 
Winkler 

Alumnae  Board/ AARC 
708  Congress  Street 
Neenah,  Wl  54956 
(414/725-1978) 


Foreign  Countries 
England 

Paige  Apple  Montinaro 

Key  Alumna 

7  Culford  Gardens, 

Flat  9 
London,  SW3  2SX 
England 
(071-589-6633) 

Blair  Beebe  Smith 

AAR 

Mortimer  House 
The  Street 
Shut  lock  Row 
Berkshire  RGIOOPR 
England 

France 

Stephanie  Harmon 
Simonard 

Key  Alumna 

78  Rue  des  Merlettes 

78110LeVesinet 

Paris,  France 

(33)  (1)30.71.66.74) 

Deanne  M.  Dawson 

AAR 

68  rue  de  la  Montagne 

St.  Genevieve  F5005 

Paris,  France 

(331/463-36028) 


Germany 

Hannah  Davis  Emig 

AAR 

Augustastrasse  17 
5300  Bonn  2 
Germany 

Italy 

Logan  Bentley  Lessona 

Key  Alumna 
Corso  Trieste  54 
00198  Rome 
Italy 

Michelle  Martinez 

AAR 

c/o  Carte  i 

Via  Stefano  Turr  9 

Florence,  Italy  50137 

(395/556-6212) 

Singapore 

Phooi-Ching  Lai 

AAR 

5  Stone  Avenue 

Singapore  2158 

(462-451-8) 


Switzerland 

Katherine  Cook 

BachmatteCH-3212 
Gurmels,  Switzerland 
(413/774-3038) 

Taiwan 

Nellie  Min-ju  Kan 

AAR 
#24  Lane 

12Cheng-TeRd.,  Sec4 
Taipei,  Taiwan  POC 
(886/259-4111) 
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Government  Service  (Preprofessional),  15 
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Graduate  Fellowships,  29 
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International  Affairs,  121 
International  Baccalaureate,  22,  31 
International  Scholarships,  34 
International  Students 

Admission,  33 

Club, 139 
International  Studies,  91 
Internship  and  Independent  Study  Fees,  42 
Internships,  12 
Italian,  102 
Italian  Studies,  98 

-J- 

Japanese,  103 

Junior  Year  Abroad  (See  Foreign  Study),  10 

— K— 

W.M.  Keck  Foundation  Honors  Center,  9 

— L— 

Language  Clubs,  136 
Language  Placement  Tests,  19,  22 
Language  Tournament  Awards,  36 
Late  Payment  Charges,  43 
Latin  (See  Classical  Studies),  66 
Latin  American  Studies,  92 
Law  (Preprofessional),  15 
Libraries  and  Media  Services,  5,  6,  7 
Library  Courses  (Non-Credit),  127 
Literature  in  Translation,  92 
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Major  Requirements,  20 
Management,  92 
Mathematical  Physics,  92 
Mathematical  Sciences,  93 
Mathematics-Economics,  96 
McVea  Scholars,  26 
Media  Services,  5,  8 
Medicine  and  Health  Sciences 

(Preprofessional),  16 
Middlehury  Program  in  Florence,  11 
Minor  Requirements,  21 
Mission  of  the  College,  3 
Modern  Languages  and  Literatures,  96 

ESL,  98 

Placement,  19,  22 
Miinster,  German  Summer  Program,  1 1 
Music,  106 

Ensemble  Applied,  108 

Fees,  42 

Groups,  136 

History  and  Appreciation,  107 

Solo  Applied,  108 

Theory,  106 

— N— 

Non-Credit  Course  Offerings  (Library),  127 
Nondiscrimination,  Inside  back  cover 

— O— 

Off-Campus  Study,  1 1 

Students  in,  1994-1995,  142 
Organizations,  Student,  135 
Orientation,  138 

Other  Fees  (Hall  and  Room  Keys,  ID,  Dues),  43 
Outdoor  Program  (SWEBOP),  113,  139 

— P— 

Pannell  Art  Center,  5 
Pannell  Scholarships,  35 
Part-Time  Students,  33 
Part-time  Student  Fees,  41 
Pass/No  Credit,  23 
Payment  Plans,  43 
Phi  Alpha  Delta,  27 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  26 
Philosophy,  109 

Physical  Education  and  Athletics,  110 
Physical  Examination,  139 
Physics,  114 
Pi  Gamma  Mu,  26 
Placement  Tests,  22 
Political  Economy,  122 
Politics  (See  Government),  82 
Pre-Business  Studies,  Double  Major: 
Economics  &  Mathematics,  17 


Pre-Engineering  Studies,  17,  116 

Pre-Law:  Government  Major,  18 

Pre-Medical  Sciences:  B.S.  Biology  Major,  18 

Preparatory  Curriculum,  31 

Pre-Professional  Preparation,  14 

Presidents  of  the  College,  5 

Property  Responsibility,  43 

Psi  Chi,  27 

Psychology,  1 16 

Public  Events,  136 

Public  Administration,  118 

Publications,  Student,  136 

-Q- 

Quality  Points  (Grades),  23 

— R— 

Radio  Station,  Student,  136 
Readmission,  23 
Recreational  Facilities,  6 
Refund  Policy,  41 
Registration,  23 
Religion,  Preprofessional,  16 

Courses  in,  119 
Religious  Expression,  137 
Requirements  for  the  Degree,  19 

General,  19 

Majors,  20 

Departmental,  20 
Double,  21 

Interdepartmental,  21 
Self-designed  Interdisciplinary,  21 

Minors,  21 

Special,  21 

Specific,  19 

Teaching  Certification,  21 
Residential  Life,  139 
Resident  Student  Fees,  41 
Responsibility  for  Property,  43 
Riding 

Center,  6 

Fees,  43 

Program,  112 
Room  Damage  Deposit  Fee,  42 
Russian,  103 

— S— 

Sample  Programs,  17,  18 

Satisfactory  Progress  Requirement,  23 
Schedule  of  Class  Hours,  45 
Schedule  of  Fee  Payments,  41 
Scholarships,  Academic,  34 
Scholarships  from  Special  Gifts,  36 
Self-designed  Interdisciplinary  Majors,  21 
Seven  College  Exchange  Consortium,  12 
Sigma  Delta  Pi,  26 
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Social  Clubs,  136 

Social  Programs,  4, 

Social  Science,  Division  of,  121,  122 

Sociology,  49 

Spanish,  103 

Special  Fees,  (graduation,  music)  42 

Special  Programs  and  Studies,  2 1 

Specific  Degree  Requirements,  19 

Sports  (See  Physical  Education),  110 

Student  Affairs  Division,  137 

Student  Government  Association  (SGA),  4, 

135 
Student  Life,  135 
Student  Life  Fund,  42 
Student  Teaching,  14,  72 
Students  in  Off-Campus  Programs, 

1994-95,  142 
Studio  Art,  54 

Study  Abroad  (See  Foreign  Study),  9 
Suggested  High  School  Curriculum,  31 
Summer  Study,  12 

Miinster,  1 1 

Oxford,  1 1 
SWEBOP  Outdoor  Program,  113,  139 
SWEEP  (Recycling  Program),  137 
Sweet  Briar  College:  1901-1995,  3 

History  of,  4 

Governance,  5 

Campus,  5 
Sweet  Briar  Scholarships,  34 


— U— 

Unity  Club,  137 

Upperclass  Awards  and  Prizes,  27 

Urbino  Exchange  Program  (Italian),  11 

— V— 

Virginia  Center  for  the  Creative  Arts 

(VCCA),  5 
Virginia  Scholarships,  34 
Virginia  Science  Talent  Search,  36 
Virginia  Summer  Program  at  Oxford,  1 1 
Virginia  Tuition  Assistance  Grant 
(Financial  Aid),  40 

— w— 

Washington  Term,  12 

Williams  and  Dean's  Scholarships,  34 

Winter  Term,  12 

Internships,  12 

Off-Campus  Courses,  12 

On-Campus  Courses,  12 
Withdrawal,  23 

Women  and  Gender  Studies,  126 
Woody  Learning  Center,  6 


— T— 

Tau  Phi,  26 

Teaching  Certification,  14,  21, 
Telephones,  College,  Inside  front  cover 
Test  Schedule  (Admissions),  29 
Theatre  Arts,  122 

Theatre,  122 

Dance,  124 
Tri-CoUege  Exchange,  12 
Tuition  Refund  Insurance,  42 
Tuition,  Room  and  Board  Fees,  41 
Turning  Point  Program  (Admissions),  33 

Grant,  40 
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ROGERS  RIDING  CENTER 


Key  to  map 


1  Check  Point 

2  Florence  Elston  Inn 

3  Wailes  Student  Center  (Informatuin 
Center,  Campus  Police,  Post  Office, 
Bistro) 

4  Housekeeping  and  Laundromat 

5  Service  Area  (Physical  Plant, 
Purchasing,  and  Central  Warehouse) 

6  Book  Shop 

7  Development/Public  Relations  Offices 

8  Nursery  School 

9  Boathouse 

10  Boxwocxl  Alumnae  House  (Museum, 
lower  level) 

11  Mary  Clark  Rogers  Garden  Cottage 

12  Sweet  Briar  House  (President's  Home) 

13  Connie  M.  Guion  Science  Building 

14  Adeline  Ames  Greenhouse 

15  Railroad  Station  and  Caboose 
(Ceramics  and  Sculpture  Studio) 

16  Harriet  Howell  Rogers  Riding  Center 

17  Babcock  Fine  Arts  Center 

18  Elizabeth  and  Charles  Prothro 
Natatorium 

19  Daisy  Williams  Gymnasium 


20  Fletcher  (Administrative  Offices, 
Classrooms,  Honors  Center) 

21  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library 
(Computer  Center,  lower  level) 

22  Benedict  (Classrooms,  Tyson 
Auditorium) 

23  Gray  (Academic  Resource  Center, 
Woody  Learning  Center) 

24  Carson 

25  Anne  Gary  Pannell  Center  (Art 
Galler>',  Martin  C.  Shallenherger  Art 
Library,  Archaeology  Laboratory) 

26  Admissions  House  (Financial  Aid 
Office,  second  floor) 

27  Manson 

28  Randolph 

29  Memorial  Chapel  (Student 
Development  Center,  lower  level) 

30  Grammer 

31  Reid 

32  Dew 

33  Meta  Glass 

34  Prothro  Commons 

35  Mary  Harley  Student  Health  Center 

36  Guest  House 

37  Deanery 


Locations  Directory 

Academic  Resource  Center 

(Gray,  first  floor) 
Admissions  (Admissions  House) 

804-381-6142 
Alumnae  Office  (Boxwood  Alumnae  Hou 

804-381-6131 
Athletics 

Daisy  Williams  Gymnasium 

Prothro  Natatorium 

Rogers  Riding  Center 
Babcock  Fine  Arts  Center 
Benedict 

Bistro  (MCailes  Student  Center)  804-381-( 
Boathouse 

Book  Shop  804-581-6106 
Business  Office  (Fletcher,  first  flooi) 

804-381-6200 
Campus  Police  (Wailcs  Student  Center) 
Career  Planning  Office 

(Chapel,  lower  level)  804-381-6151 


Ceramics  and  Sculpture  Studio 

(Railroad  station  and  cahtxise) 
Chapel 

Chaplain's  Office  (Chapel) 
Check  Point 

Computer  Center  (Lihrar>',  lower 
Deanery 
Dean's  Office  (Fletcher,  first  flooi 

804-381-6205 
Development  Office 

804-381-6161 
Emily  Bowen  Room  (Dew  Hall,  1. 
Financial  Aid  Office  (Ad 

804-381-6156 
Fletcher 
Garden  Cottage 
Greenhouse 

Guest  House  (House  No.  1) 
Guion  Science  Building 
Guion  Auditorium  (101  Guu 
Health  Center  804-381-6140 


Honors  Center  (Fletchet.  ground  floor) 
Information  Center  (Wailes  Student  Onter) 

804-381-6100 
Junior  Year  in  France  Office 

(Fletcher,  second  floor)  804-381-610^ 
Junior  Year  in  Spain  Office 

(Fletcher,  second  floor)  804-381-6295 
Laundromat 
Library  804-381-6138 

Museum  (Boxw«<i  Alumnae  House,  lower  level) 
Nursery  School 

Pannell  Center  and  Art  Gallery 
Physical  Plant  Office 

(Behind  Housekeeping  and  laundromat) 
Post  Office  (Wailes  Student  Center,  lower  leve 
President's  Office  (Fletcher,  second  floor) 

804-381-6210 
Prothro  Commons 
Public  Relations  Office 

804-381-6262 
Radio  Station,  WUDZ  (Reid,  first  floor) 


Rjiilroad  Station  and  Caboose  1 5 

(Ceramics  and  Sculpture  Studio) 

Registrar's  Office  (Fletcher,  second  flixir)  20 

804-581-617') 
Residence  Halls 

Carson  24 

Dew  32 

Crammer  JO 
Gray  (second  and  third  fltxirs  under  restoration)      23 

Manson  27 

Meta  Glass  33 

Randolph  28 

Reid  31 

Service  Area  5 
Student  Affairs  Office  (Cha|>el.  lower  level)        29 

ai4-381-61i4 

Summer  Storage  5 

Sweet  Briar  House  (President  s  home)  12 

Tyson  Auditorium  (Benedict)  22 

Wailes  Student  Center  804-181  6154  3 

Woody  Learning  Center  23 
(Gray,  lirsl  flixir) 
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Nickname 


Street  address 
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Zip 


Telephone  ( ). 

High  School 


Soc.  Security^ 


Graduation  Year 


High  School  City,  State 
Academic  Interests 


High  School  G.P.A.. 


SAT'V 


SAT'M 
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Sweet  Briar  College  i 
accredited  by  the  Southerr 
Association  of  Colleges  anc 
Schools. 

The  College  adheres  to  a 
policy  of  non-discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  or  ethnic 
origin,  age,  veteran  status,  or 
handicap  with  respect  to  its 
educational  program  activities, 
employees,  financial  aie 
awards,  and  admissions. 

Gail  Payne,  comptroller  and 
acting  treasurer  of  the  College, 
is  the  affirmative  action  officer 
and  is  designated  to  coordinate 
compliance  with  Sec.  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1 973 
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